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A LETTER, 


&c. 


-*- 


NO one ,vho desires the union of Christendom after 
1 its many and long-standing divisions, can have 
any other feeling than joy, my dear Pusey, at tìnding 
from your recent V olume, that you see your ,vay to 
make definite proposals to us for effecting that great 
object, and are able to lay do,vn the basis and condi- 
tions on ,vhich you could co-operate in advancing it. 
It is not necessary that ,ve should concur in the details 
of your scheIne, or in the principles which it involves, 
in order to welcome the bnportant fact, that, ,vith your 
personal knowledge of the Anglican body, and your 
experience of its composition and tendencies, you con- 
sider the time to be come when you and 
rour friends 
may, without imprudence, turn your rninds to the con- 
templation of such an enterprise. Even were you an 
individua.lrl1en1ber of that Church, a \vatchman upon a 
high tower in a metropolis of religious opinion, we 
should naturally listen with interest to \vhat you had to 

eport of the state of the Rky and the progr(\ss of the 
n 
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night, \vhat stan
 \yere IllOUlltillg up or \vhat clouds 
gatherillg,-what \vcre the prospects of the three great 
parties \vhich Anglicanis111 contains \vithin it, and \vhat 
"yas just now the action upon them respectively of t.he 
politics anù science of the tin1e. You do not go into 
these matters; but the step you ha \t
 taken is evidently 
the measure anù the issue of the vievl which you have 
formed of theI}} aH. 
Ho\vever, you are not a luere in(livitlual; froln early 
youth you have devoted your
elf to the E
tablished 
. 
Church, anti, after between forty and fifty years of un- 
remitting labour in its service, your roots and your 
branches stretch out through every portion of its large 
territory. You, IHore than anyone else alive, have been 
the present and untiring agent by \VhOlll a great ,,,ork 
has been effected in it; and, far In ore than is usual. 
you have received in your lifetime, as ,veIl as Inerited. 
the cOllfiùence of your brethren. You cannot speak 
Inerely for yourself; your antecedents, your existing 
influence, are a pledge to us, that "That you nlay llcter- 
n1Ïne \vill be the detern1Ínation of a 111ultitude. N U1l1- 
bel's, too, for \\.h0111 you cannot properly be said to 
speak, will be nloveù by your authority or your argu- 
ments: and, nUlllbers, again, ,vho are of a Rchoollnort' 
recent than your own, and ,vho are only not your 
followers becaube t.hey have out
trippetl you in their 
free speeches and demonstrative acts in our behalf, 
,vill, for the occasion, accept you as their Spokcslllan. 
T'here is no one any\vhere,-among ourselves, in your 
own body, or, I suppose, in the Greek Church,-\\7ho 
can aHpct so larg0 R circle of lH0n, f::O yjrtnou
, so able, 
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o learncd, EO zl'alou
, as COOle, IHore or l
s
, llndl)r 
your influence; aud I cannot pay then} a greater com- 
l,iirncnt than to tell thcII1 they ought all to be Catholics, 
nor do thcln a more <<.lÍfèctionate service than to pray 
that they may one day becoloe such. Nor can I address 
Inyse]f to an act Inore pleasing, as I trust, to the Divine 
Lord of the Church, or Inore loval and dutiful to IIis 
VIcar on earth, than to attempt, however feebly, to 
prOlllote 80 grl'at a consulnmation. 
I know the joy it would gi ve those conseientious tHen, 
of \vbom I am speaking, to be one ,vith ourselves. I 
know how th cir hcart
 spring up with a spontaneoua 
transport at the very thought of union; and what 
yearuillg is theirs after that great privilege, which they 
have not, cOlllluunlon with the see of Peter, and its 
present, past, and future. I conjecture it by what J 
used to fee] nlY8elt
 while yet in the Anglican Church. 
1 recollect well what an outcast I seerned to n1yself, 
when I took down from the shelves of my library the 
volunles of St. A.thallasius or St. Basil, and set myself 
to study them; and how, on the contrary, when at 
length I was brought into Catholic cOIDluunion, I 
ki:s
ed thenl with delight, with a feeling that in thern I 
had 1110re than all that I had lost; and, as though I were 
directly addressing the glorious saints, who bequeathed 
thelIl to the Church, how I said to the inaninlate pages, 
" You are now llline, and I am now )?ours, beyond any 
mistake." 
uch, I concei \"e, would be the joy of the 
pcr
ol1s I speak of, if they could wake up one Inorning, 
and find thelnselycs rightfully pos
essed of Cat.holic 
traditions and hopes, ,vithout violence to their own 
B 2 
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:;{'Ilse of duty; and, certainly, I aIH 1 he last Jnan to 

ay that 8uch violence is in any eaSL la,vful. that the 
elainls of conf::cieIlce are not paramúunt, or tllat anyone 
nlay overleap what hp deliberatply holòs to be God's 
c01nn1and, in order to nJDkt"\ his path easier for him or 
bis heart ]ightcr. 
I am the last Ulan to quarrel with them for thiH jealous 
deference to the voice of their con
cicn(;e, whatever be the 
judgment that others may fonn of the}n in consequence, 
for t1}is rea
on, bctuuse t11cir present circun1stances have 
o?jce, as you know, bêcn lny own. You recollect well 
what hard things "
ere said against us twenty-five years 
ago, '\Thich we knew in our hearts we did not deserve. 
Accordingly, I am no,,? in the position of the fugiti ve 
Queen in the well-known pas
age; who, "non ignara 
nlali " herself, had learned to sympathize ,,,ith those who 
were the inheritors of her past wanùerings. There were 
Priests, good IHen, whose zeal out:stripped their know- 
ledge, and who in consequclJce spoke confidentlr, when 
it would have been wiser in them to have suspended 
their adverse judgn1ent of those whom, in no lo
g tiTne, 
they had to welcoJne as brethren in cou1munio1J. "\Ve 
at that tilne "'ere in worse plight than your friends are 
now, for our opponentf3 put their very bardest thoughts 
of liS into print. One of them wrote thus in a Letter 
addressed to one of the Catholic Bishops:- 
"That this Oxford crisis is a real pr()gre
s to 
Catholicisnl, I ha'"e all along considered a perfect 
delusion. . I look upon ltlr'. N ewrnan, Dr. Pusey, and 
their associates, as wily and crafty, though un skilful 
guidcR. . The enl brace of 
I r. Newman is the kiss 
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that would betray us.. ]
utJ-what l
 the roost 
t3triking feature in the rancorow
 rnaliguity of these 
Inen,-thcir caluIllnies are often lavished upon us, when 
we should be led to think that the suhject-matter of 
their treatises closed every avenue against their vitupe. 
ration. The three Ia
t VOIUIllCS [of the Tracts] have 
opened ß)Y eyes to the craftiness and the cunning J as 
wt'll as the malice, of the members of the Oxford 
Con,'ention. . If the Puseyites are to be the new 
.Apostles of Great Britain, my hopes for my country 
are lowering and glooIny. . I would never have con. 
Hellted to enter the lists against this strange confrater- 
oíty . . if I did not feel that nlY own Prelate was 
opp0sed to the guile and treachery of these men. . 
I impeach Dr. Pusey and his friends of a deadly hatred 
of our religion. . "That, Iny lord, would the Iioly See 
think of the works of these Puseyites? . . ." 
Another priest, himself a convert, wrote:- 
" As we approach toward
 Catholicity, our love and 
respect increases J and our violence dies away; but the 
bulk of these men become more rabid as they become 
like Rome,- a plain proof of their designs. . I do 
not believe that they are any nearer the portals of the 
Catholic Church than the most prejudiced 
Iethodist 
and Evangelical preacher. . Such J Rev. Sir J i8 an out- 
line of n1Y views on the Oxford rnoveInent." 
I do not bay that such a view of us was unnatural; 
and, for Inyself, I readily confes
, that I had at oue time 
used about the Church such ]anguage, that I had no claim 
on Catholics for any mercy. I
ut, at'ter all, and in fact, 
they were wrong' in their anticipations,-nor did their 
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brother Catholics agree with the}H at the titHe. Espp- 
cially })r. 'VisPIllan (Co-adjutor ]1i!-ihop a
 he was then) 
took It larger aud Illore gl'nerou
 yie,,- of us, nor did 
the IToly See interfere against us, though thf' writer uf 
one of thc
e pa
sagcs iuvoked its juògn1ent. The event 
showed that the Ulore cautious liuf' of conduct was th(\ 
Inore prudent; and onf' of the Bish(\ps, who had taken 
part against us, ,vith a supererogation of charity, sent 
nle on his deathbed an expre

ion of his sorrow for 
having in past years mi
trustcd me. A faulty con- 
science, faithfully obeyed, through God's Dlerc)", had 
in the long-run brought nle right. 
Full
?, then, do I recognize the rights of consciencp 
in this matt
r. I find no fault with your stating, as 
clearly aud completely as 
"oU can, the difficulties ,vhich 
stand in the way of your joilling us. I cannot wonder 
that you begin ,vith stipulating couditions of union, 
though I do not concur in thelll nlyself, and think that 
in the e"ent you yourself would be content to let thelU 
drop. Such representations as yours are necessary to 
open the subject in debate; they ascertain how the land 
lies, and serve to clear the ground. Thus I bt'gin :-but 
after allowing as nnlCh as this, I anl obliged in honesty 
to add what I fear, IllY dear Pusey, will pain you. 
Yet I Ulll confirlent, my yery dear friend, that at Ica
t 
you win not bc angry with IfiC if I say, what I Jllust 
say if I say anything at all, yiz., that there is )lluch, 
both in the matter and in the Inanner of your V olunle, 
calculated to wound those who love you well, but love 
truth more. So it is; with the bes1 motives and 
kinòest intentions,-" Cædilllur, et totic1en} pIag-is con- 
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HUJnÏ111us hostCIIl." \V c give you a Hharp cut, and you 
return it. 10u cOlnplain of our being' c, dry, hard and 
UllsYIllpathizing;" auJ \ve ans\ver tha.t you are unfail 
and irritating. l
ut ,ve at lcast ha.ve not p)'ofcsscù to 
be cOIHposiug an Irenicon, when \ve were treating you 
as foe
. There Wa
 one of old time ,vho ,vreathed his 

"vord in 1I1yrtlc; excuse me-you discharge your olive- 
branch as if frOlli a catapult. 
Do not think I ani not serious; if I spoke as seri- 
ously as I feel, I :-;hould seelIl to Hpeak harshly. \Vho 
,,'ill venture to assert, that the hundred pages \vhich you 
have <lcvoted to the subject of the Blessed Virgin give 
other than a one-sided view of our teaching about her, 
little suited to win us? This Inay be a salutary casti- 
gation of us, if any of us have fa.irly provoked it; but 
it is not Iuaking the best of InattCl's; it is not t:;lllOOth- 
ing the \va.y for an understanding or a conlpron1ise. 
Your reprl\scnt.ation of ,vhat we hold, leads a \vriter ill 
the 1110st ulotlerate and liberal Anglican ne\vspaper of 
the day, the Gna?'dian, to turn away from us, shocked 
and dislna.yeù. "It is language," says your revie\ver, 
" \vhich, after having often heard it, ,ve still can only 
hear with horror. \Ve had rather not quote any of it, 
or of the conHllents upon it.'J \Vhat conldan Exeter T-l:tll 
orator, ,,,hat coultl a Scotch COHunentator on the ...\poca.- 
Iypse, do l110re for his o,vn side of the controversy in thè 
picture he Jre\v of us ? Yon may be sure that charges 
\vhich create horror on one 
iùe, \vill be repelled by in- 
tlignation on the othcr; antI these are not the lllost 
fa 'Tourable (lispo
itionR of nlÏnd for a peace conference. 
I hat 1 l>een accn!-;toIlH
ll to suppose, that you, who in 
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tilnes past ,yere ever less dcclatnatory in controversy 
than mysplf, now that years had gone OIl, and cireum- 
stances changed, had COlue to look on our old warfare 
against Ronle as cruel and inexpedient. Indeed, I \ 
know that it ,vas a chief objection urged only last year 
against the schelne then in agitation of introducing the 
Oratory into Oxford, that such un undt.rtakiug on my 
part would be a bignal for the rekindling of that fierce 

tyle of polclnics which is now long out of date. I had 
fancic,1 you shared in that opillion; hut now, as if to 
8how how iIllperativ(
 yðu dCCI)) the renewal of that old 
violence, ) ou actually bring to life one of tny own strong 
sayings in 1841, which had long been in the grave, 
that" the Ilolnan Ch urch COUll'S as near to idolatry as 
can be supposed in a Church, of which it i8 baid, 'T1lt" 
idols IJe bhaH utterly aboli:,h.' "-1>. 111. 
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 2.-Rf111arks on l."ftJ"IOIlS statemcnts introduced into the 
Eire" icon. 


I KNO\V, indeed, and feel deeply, that your frequent 
r
ference8, in your Volume, to what I have lately or 
formerly written, are call
ed by your strong desire to be 
still one with tne as far as you can, and by that true af. 
fection, which takes pleasure in dwelling on such sayings 
of mine as you can still accept with the full approbatiou 
of your judgment. I trust I anI not ungrateful or irre- 
8ponsive to you in this rcspect; but other considerations 
have an imperative claÏ1n to be taken into account. 
Pleasant as it is to agree with )
Ou, I am bound to explain 
myself in cases in which I have changed n1Y mind, or 
have given a wrong irnpression of my Illeaning, or have 
been wrongly reported; and, ,yhih
 I trust tllat I have 
higher than nlere persollallnotives for addressing you in 
print, yet it will serve to iutroduce my main subject, 
and give me an opportunity for remarks which bear 
upon it indirectly, if I dwell for a page or two on such 
luatters contained in your Volume as concern myself. 
1. The mistake which I ha\'e principally in vie,v is 
thp belief which is widply spread, that I baye publicly 
"poken of the i\.llglican Church as "the great bulu'ark 
ag-ainst in...lìdelity in this land." In a pamphlet of 
yours a year old, you spoke of "ü very earnest body 
of Roman Catholics," who "rejoice in all the ,vorkinge 
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of God the Jloly Ghost in t hp Church of England 
(whatever they think of her), and are sa(ldcned by 
what wt>akcns her who is, in G&d's hands, tlu:1 great 
bubrark againbt infidelity in this land." 'rhe conclud- 
ing words you were thought to quote froln lny Apologia. 
In con
equence, })r. 
ranning, DOW our Archbishop, 
rC'plied to you, asserting, as you ::;ay, "the contradic- 
tory of that statmncnt." In that coullter-as::;ertion. 
he was at the tiule generally cousidercd (rightly or 
\\ rongly as it Iuay be), though writing to you, to be 
really glancing at nl)
 Apologia, and correcting- it, 
without introducing illY name" where he thought it 
needed correction. Further, in the V oluluc, which YOU 
have no\v published, you recur to the pllra:3c; and you 

p('ak of its author in terDIS which, did I not know 
your partial kindnesq for tile, \,"ould hinder tlle froll) 
identifying hinl with nlyself. You say, "The saying 
wa
 Hot tHine, but that of one of t1H
 dt>epest thinkers and 
obser\'crs in the TIoluau Conll11uniou," p. 7. ....\ friend 
has suggested to lue that perhaps you nlean J)e 
Iaistre; 
and, 11'011\ au anonynlou8 letter which I have received 
froln DuLlin, I find it i
 certain that the very words 
in question were once used by ....\.rch bishop )Iurra
T; 
however, you spC'ak of the author of tht.'nl as if now 
alive. 
\.t length, a reviewer of your Volume in the 
" 'Veekly Register," distinct]y attribut('
 thclll to Ul" 
by nallJe, and gives tHe the first opportunity I have had 
of disowning theln; and this I now do. ""hat, at SOUlC 
tiule or other, I may have said in cOllver
ation or ill 
private letter, of course I cannot tell; but I have 
nev
r, I a 111 
ure, used the word "bulwark" of the 
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Anglican Church (h\liLeratc1y, or 
p('aking of it iu its 
religiou" a....pect, nor, as I think, at all. l \V.hat I said 
in IHY .dpolo!lia was this :-that that Church was cc a 
spr\,iceablp brf'"k,f((tPI" against errors I)}Ore fuudatl1cntal 
than its o,vn." . \ bulwark is an integral part of the 
t hi ng it defends; whereas the ,vord "break water" 
iIllplies snch a protection of the Catholic truth, as is, in 
its nature, accidental and rle facto,-anrl again, such a 
protection as does not utterly exclude error, but detracts 
from its volume and force. " 
erv iceable," too, inl plies 
a sOlnething- eÅt,ernal to the thing served. Again, in 

aying that the ..A.nglican Church is a defence against 
II errors more fundamental than its own." I itllply that 
it has errors, and those fundamental. 
2. There is another passage of your book, at p. 337, 
'" hich it may be right to observe upon. You have 
Inade a collection of passages fro III the Fathers, as 
witnes
es in behalf of your doctrine that the whole 
Christian faith is contained in Scripture, as if, in your 
sense of the w.ords, Catholics contradicted you here. 
And you refer to nlY Notes on St. _\.thanasius as con- 
tributing passages to your list; but, after all, neit her 
do you, nor do I in IllY Notes, affirm any doctrine 
which ROTHe denie
. Thosp Notes also Iuake freq neu t 
reference to a traditional tNlching. which (be the faith 
ever so certainly contained 
n Scripture), still i
 neces- 
sary as a R
gula Fidei, for showing us that it is 
contaiuC'd there; vide pp. 283. 3-11 2; and this tradition, 


1 In the former of these volumes, p. 1, speaking of ., Institutions" 
(i.f). d the Church and Univcr8ities of the nation "), I can them" the 
only political bulwarks ., remaiuing of the" dogmatic principJe. " 
2 Oxford Edition. 
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I know, you uphold as fully ao;; I do in the N ote8 in 
q l1cstion. Inconsequence, )"ou ullow that there i
 a 
two-fold rule, Scripture and Tradition; and this" is ull 
that Catholics saJ. IIo\v, then, do Anglicans differ 
from l{ome here? I believe the difference is merely 
one of words; and I shall be doing, so far, the ,,"ork 
of an lrenicon, if I nlake clear what this verbal differ.. 
ence IS. Catholics and Anglicans (I do not say Pro- 
testants), attach different meanings to the word 
ã proof," in the controversy as to whether the whole 
faith is, or is not, contained in Scripturc. 'Ve mean 
that not every article of faith is so contained there, that 
it nU1Y thence be logically proved, Ù/dependent/y of the 
teaching and authority of the Tradition; but Anglicans 
Inean that every article of faith is 80 contained there, 
that it Jllay thence be proved, prot'1'ded there be added 
tbe illustrations and compen
atiolls supplied by the 
Tradition. And it is in this latter 8cnse that the 
Fathers also speak in the pnb
ages which you quote 
fro III them. I am sure at least that St. Athanasius 
frequently adduces pas
ages in proof of points in con- 
troversy, which no one would see to be proofs, unless 
Apostolical Traùition were taken into account, first as 
suggesting, then as authoritatively ruling their meaning. 
Thus you do not say, that the whole revelation is in 
Scripture in such sense that pure unaided logic can dr'd. W' 
it from the sacreJ text; nor do we say, that it is not 
in Scripture, in an iInp!.'oper ':)ense, ill the sense that the 
Tradition of the Ch urch is able t.o recognize and deter- 
Tnine it there. You do not profess to dispense with 
Tradition; nor do we for hid the idea of probable, 
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secondary. 
ymbolical, l'olillotativp, senses of Scripture, 
over und above those which prov,.,rly belong to the 
wording and context. 1 hop(\ you will agree with me 
in this. 
3. Nor is it only in isolated passH gCR that 
'ou give 
me a place in 
'our \T olume. .A. cOllsiderable portion of 
it is written with a reference to two publications of 
nline, one of which you naInf' and defend, the other you 
itnplicit ly protest again
t; Tru('t UO, and tbe Essa)' on 
Doctrinal Dcvclopnlent. As to Tract 90, )'on have 
from the first, as all the 'va rId knows, boldly stood up 
for it, in spite of the obloquy \vhich it brought upon you, 
and have done me a great service. You are now repub- 
lishing it with my cordial concnrrence; but I take this 
opportunity of noticing, lest there should be any mistake 
on tbe part of the public, that you do so with a different 
object from that which I had when I wrote it. Its 
original purpose was simply that of justifying myself 
and others in subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
while profes
ing ß1any tenets which had popularly 
been considered distinctive of the ROInan faith. I con- 
sidered that my interpretation of the .A.rticIes, as I gave 
it in that Tract, would stand, provided the parties im- 
posing them allowed it; otherwise, I thought it could 
not stand; and, ",hen in the event tbe Bishops and 
public opinion did not allow it, I gave up my Living, 
as having no right to retain it. :\Iy feeling about the 
interpretation is expressed in a passage in "Loss and 
Gain," which runs thus :- 
u e Is it,' a
ked Reòing, 'a reccived view?' , X 0 
view is received,' said tbe other; 'the Articles thcm- 
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selves uro received, but there is no authoritative int{\r- 
pretatiou oi'them at all.' '\V ell,' t;airl Reaing, ' is it a 
tolerated view?' 'It certainly has been stl'dngly 
opposed,' answered I3aternan; 'but it has never been 
condemned.' e That is no answer,' said Charles. 
, Doe$ anyone Bishop hold it? l)id any one J
ishop eyer 
hold it? lIas it ever been fonnall)" adlnitted as tenable 
by any ùne ]
ishop? Is it a view got up to Ineet e"i:-,ting 
difficulties, or has it an historical existence?' Batmnan 
could give only one answer to these questions, as they 
were succes
ively put tò him. 'I thought so,' said 
Charles; .; the view is specious c(\rtainly. I don't see 
why it ulight not have answered, had it been tolerably 
sanctioned; but you have no sanction to show mc. A8 
it stands, it is a mere theory struck out by illdi virlllal
. 
Our Church -rniyht have udopted this nlofl(\ of inter- 
preting the Articles; but, 1'1'001 what you t{\ll tHe, it 

ertainly has not done so.' "-Ch. 15. 
JIowever, the Tract did not carry its object and con- 
dit ions on its face, and 1Jeces
arily lay open to interpre- 
tations very far frolll the true onc. Dr. 'Visenw,n (as 
he then was), ill particular, with the keen apprehension 
which was his characteristic, at once Sd.\V in it a basis of 
accoInl11odation between A.nglicanisrn and ltolne. ] Ie 
suggested broadly that the decrees of the Council ût 
Trent should be llHlde the rule of interpretation for the 
Thirt.y-nine .Articles, a proceeding, of which Rancta 
Clara, I think, had bet tb
 eX<<.lIuple; and Ub you have 
observcd, published a letter to Lord Shrewsbury on the 
subject, of which the following are extracts :- 
"'V {\ Catholics J}lust nec(':-\
arily dpplore fEng-lalHl's 1 
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sc!>arutioll as a deep 1I1orai cvil,-as a state of schisJrl l 
of which nothing can justify the continuance. 
rany 
JlH.'lubers of the ..\nglican Church view it in the same 
light Uti to the first point-its sad evil, thollgh they ex- 
eU::,è their individual position in it as an unavoidable 
n1isfortune. . . . \V
 luay depend upon a willing, au 
able, and Ulust zealous co-operation with any effort 
which we JURY take, towards bringing her into her 
rightful position, into Catholic unity with the IIoly See 
and the Ch urc1lCs of its obedience,-in other words, with 
the Church Catholic. Is thi8 a yi
ionary idea? Is it 
merely the expression of a strong desire? I know that 
many will &0 j udf!e it; and, perhaps, were I to consult 
my own quiet, I would not venture to express it. But 
I will, in sÎ1nplicity of heart, cling to hopefulnes
, 
cheered, as I feel it, by so lllany proluising appear- 
ances . . . . 
" ...\ natural question here presents itself ;-what faci- 
lities appear in the present state of things for bringing 
about so happy a consummation, as the reunion of Eng- 
land to the Catholic Church, beyond what have before 
e.xit;ted, and particularly under Archbishops Laud or 
"7" ake. It strikes me, ruany. First, &c. . .A still,uore 
pronlising eirculllstance I think your Lordship will 
with me consider the plan which the eventful Tract 
Xo. ao has pursued, and in which )11'. "'Tard, )11'. 
Oakcley, and even Dr. Pusey have agreed. I alhulc to 
1 he Inethod of brinf}ing t1leir doctrines iuto accordance 
,("illl ours by explanation. A foreign priest has pointcJ 
out to us a valuable doculnellt for our cOllsideratiùu,- 
, H05suPt'S TIepIy to the ppp",' -w hP11 consultC'd on the 
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best nlcthod of reconcilin
 the follow'ers of the A Ug-:o:hlUg" 
Coufession with the 110ly Sl'>C. The learned Bishop 
observes, that Providence had allowed so llluch Catholic 
truth to be preserved in thnt Confession, that full advan- 
tage should be taken of the circunlstance; that no re- 
tractations should be denlanded, but an explanation of 
the Confession in accordance \vith Catholic doctrines. 
Now, for such a method as this, the way is in part pre- 
pared by the dC1nonstration that such interpretation 
Ina)" be givcn of the nHìst difficult Articles, as will strip 
thetH of all contradiction to the decrees of the Tridentine 
Synod. The 
ame method fiLLY be pursued on other 
points; Rnd Jlluch pain may thus be spared to ihdividuals, 
find Innch difficult
, to the Church."-Pp. l
, 35, 38. 
This u

 of Iny Tract, so different froln Iny own, but 
sanctioned by the great name of our Cardinal, you are 
now revi ving; aHd I gather from your doing so, that your 
Bishops and the opinion of the public are likely now, or 
in prospect, to adlnit what twenty-five years ago they 
refused. On this point, l11uch as it rejoices me to know 
your anticipation, of course I cannot have an opinion. 
4. So Inuch for rfract 90. On the other hand, as to 
my hypothesis of Doctrinal Developlnent, I am sorry 
to find you do not look upon it with friendly eyes; 
ihough how, without its aid, you can Inaintain the doc- 
trines of the Holv Trinitv and Incarnation, and others 
., 01 
\vhich you hold, I call not understand. You consider Iny 
principle n1ay be the lneans, in time to come, of intro- 
ducing into our Creed, as portions of the neces
ary 
Catholic faith, the Infallibili ty of the Pope. and various 
opinions, pious or profane.. as it maY bp, about our 
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Bl('
sc(l TJarly. I hope to rClnove your a.nxiety as to the 
character of these COllSeqllcnct":-., before I bring IllY obser... 
,rations to an end ;3 at presl'nt I notice it as IllY apology 
for interfl'ring in a cOlltroversy which at first sight is 
no business of lHine. 
5. I have another reason for writing; and that is, 
unless it i
 ruùe in l11e to say so, because you seem to 
think ,vriting docs not become Ine, as being a convert. 
I do not like sih'ntly to acquiesco ill such a judglllent. 
You 
ay at p. 98:- 
" X othing Can be n10re unpr>t!ttical than for an indi- 
vidual to throw hilnself into the ROJnan Church, because 
he could accept the [cite;' of the Council of Trent. Those 
who were born l{olllan Catholics, have a liberty, which. 
in the nature of thing...;, a per.5011 could not have, ,vho left 
another system, to erubruce that of ROlne. I cannot 
ilna
ine how any faith could btand the shock of lea ving 
one systeln, criticizing it, and cast hitnself into another 
systmn, criticizing it. For Inyself, I have always felt that 
had (which God of IIis mercy avert hereaftt'r also) the 
English Church J by accepting hercsy, driven me out of 
it, I could have gone in no other way than that of clo
iBg 
Iny eyes, and accepting whatever was put before me. 
But a liberty which indi \'iduals could not use, and ex- 
planatiolls, which so long as they remain individual, 
Blust be un authoritative, Juight be fOflnaUy made by 
the Church of ]lome to the Church of England a., the 
basis of re-union." 


3 .Fatber R}'dC'r of tbe Oratory removed the ne{,(,
8it y ormy fulfi11ing 
this intention as far as Infallibility it:! cOllcerlJed, by bis aLle pam- 
phlets in answer to "Mr. \VarJ. 


c 
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And again, p. 210 :- 
" It seelli8 to IHe to be a psy('hological ilUpossibility 
fùr one who has already exchanged one systClll for 
another to make those distinctions. One who, by his 
own act, places hinlself under authority, cannot make 
conditions about his submission. But definite explana. 
tions of our Articles have, before no\v, been at least 
telltati\yely offered to us on the l{,oman and Greek side. 
as sufficient to restore communion; and the Itolnan ex- 
planations too ,vere, in most cases, mere suppleluents to 
our Articles, on pOInts upon which our Church had 
not spoken." 
Now pa::'sages such as these seenl ahnost a chaUenge 
to HIe to speak; and to keep silence would be to asscnt 
to the justice of theln. ..1.t the cost, then, of speaking 
about n1yself, of which I feel there has been too lliuch 
of late, I observe upon them as follo'v
 :-Of course, 
as you say, a convert comes to learn, and not to pick 
and choobe. lIe COllies in sinlplicity and confidence, 
and it does not occur to him to \veigh and lneasure 
evcry proceeding, every practice which he meets with 
among those ,yhom he ha::, joined. He COlnes to Catho- 
licism as to a living B)'stem, ,vith a living teac11Ïng, 
and not to a luere collection of de('rees and canons, 
which by theltlsel ves are of course but the fraluework, 
not the body and substa.nce of the Church. And this 
is a truth ,vhich concerns, which binds, those also who 
never knew any other r(>ìigion, not only the convert. 
By the Catho1ic systeIli, I lnean that rule of life, and 
those practices of devotion, for which we shall look in 
vain ill the Creed of 
ope Pius. The convert comes, 
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not only to believo the Church, but also to trust and 
obey her priests, and to confornl hirnself in charity to 
her people. It would never do for hilu to resolve that 
he never would say a lIail Mary, never avail himself 
of an indulgence, never kiss a crucifix, never accept the 
Lent dispensations, never Inentioll a vcnial sin in con- 
fe
sion. ...\..11 this ,vould not only be unreal, but would 
be dangerous, too, as arguing a wrong state of mind, 
which could not look to receive the divine blessing. 
:Moreover, he comes to the cerel1lonial, and the nloral 
theology, and the ecclesiastical regulations, ,vhich he 
finds on the spot where his lot is cast. And again, as 
regards matters of politics, of education, of general ex- 
pedience, of taste, he does not criticize or controvert. 
And thus surrendering himself to the influences of his 
new religion, and not risking the loss of revealed truth 
altogetber by attenIpting by a private rulp to discriminate 
every moment its substance from its accidents, he is 
gradually so indoctrinated" in Catholicisnl, as at length 
to have a right to speak as well as to hear. A.lso in 
cuurse of time a new generation rises round hill1; and 
there is no reason wIlY be should not know as much, 
and decide questions with as true an instinct, as those 
who perhaps number fewer years of life than he numbers 
Easter comnlunions. lIe has mastered the fact and tbe 
nature of the differences of tbeologian froDI theologian, 
,",chool fronl school, nation front nation, era fronl era. 
lIe knows that there is much of what may be called 
fashion in opinioIl
 and practices, according to the cir- 
CUlnstanccs of titne and place, according to current 
politics, the charact.er of th
 Pope of the day, or the 
c 2 
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chiefPrelatcs of a particular country ;-and that fashiof18 
change. Iris exp \rience tells hin}, that sOlnetin)c
 what 
is denounced in one plac(' as a great offence, or preached 
up as a first principle, ha
 in another nation been im- 
Int'lnorially regarded in just u. contrary sense, or has 
luade no sensation at all, one way or the other, when 
brought b0fore public opinion; and that loud talkers 
are apt to carryall before thcln in the Church, as else- 
where, while quiet and conscientious per80ns cOllunonly 
have to give way. II; perceives t.hat, in matters which 
bappen to be in debate, ecclesiastical authority watches 
the state of opinion and the direction and cour:se of 
controver5Y, and decide
 ac('ordingly; so that in certain 
cases to keep back hi$ own judgment on a point, is to 
be di
loyal to his superiors. 

o far gencrally j now in particular a
 to tHyself. 
.A.fter twenty years of Catholic life, I feel no delicacy in 
giving Iny opinion on au)' pnint whcn there is a call 
tor me,-and the only rea
on "hy 1 have not done tsO 
sooner or tnore often than ( havc, is that tbere has 
been no call. I have now' reluctantly COJne to the 
conclusion that your V olumf1 is a call. Certainly, ill 
many instances in which theologian differs from theo- 
logian and country from country, I have a definite 
judgment of my own; I can say so wit.hout offence to 
anyone, for tho very reason that 1'ron1 the nature of 
the case it is impos
ible to agree with an of them. I 
prefer ]
ngli:sh habits of bllief and devotion to forcign, 
fronl the saIne causcs, and by the 8alne right, which 
justifies foreigners in preferring thl'ir own. In follow- 
ing those of my people, I show less singularity, and 
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create Jess dist urbance than if I luade a flourish with 
what is novel and exotic. And in this line of conduct 
1 aliI but a,'ailing tHyself of the teaching which I fell 
in with on becotnillg a. Catholic; und it is a pl('asure to 
tile to think that what I huld now, and would translnit 
after Jue if I could, is only ,vhat I received then. 'fhe 
utIno
t delicacy was observed on all hands in giving 
tne ael vice: only one warning relnains on my mind, 
and it. CaIne frotn Dr. Griffiths, the late Vicar. Apostolic 
of the London di
trict. lIe warned me against books 
of devotion of the Italian school, which were just at 
that titne coming into England; and when I a&ked 
him what books he recommended us safe guides, he 
bade me get the works of Bishop IIay. By this I did 
not understand that he was jealous of all Italian books, 
or made himst,lf responsible for all that Dr. lIay hap- 
pens to have said; but I took him to caution me against 
a character and tone of religion, exceilent in its place, 
not suited for England. 
\VhEIl I went to ROllle, though it may seem strange 
to you to 8ay it, even thpre I learned nothing incon- 
sistent with this judglnC'nt. IJocal influences do not 
fornl the abnosphere of its institutions and colleges, 
which are Catholic in teaching as well as in name, I 
recollect one saying 31110ng others of mv Confessor, a 
Jesuit Father, one of the holiest, most prudent JlIen I 
ever knew. lIe said that we could not lovp the Blessed 
\"" irgin too Jnuch, if \'it' loved our Lord a great deal 
tl1ore. "\Vhen I returned to England, the first expres- 
sion of theological opinion which can1e in 1HY way", was 
flpropo
 of the sC'rics of translated 
aiIll:i' Livc
 which 
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the late Dr. Faber originated. That expression pro- 
ceeded from a wise prelate, ,,'ho was properly anxious 
as to the line which Illight be tal{en by the Oxford 
converts, then for the first titne cOIning into work. 
....\ccording us I recollect his opinion, he" as apprehensive 
of the effect oî Italian COlllpoRitions, uS unsuited to this 
country, and suggested that the I.Jives should be original 
works, dra\\ n up by our
clves and our friends frolH 
Italian sonrces. If at t.hat tirne I ,vas betrayed into 
any acts which were of a Jllore extreme character than I 
should approve now, the responsibility of course is my 
own; but the in1pulse canlO, not fronl old Catholics or 
superiors, but fronl men whom I loyed and trusted, who 
were younger than Dlysclf. But to whatever extent I 
tnight be carried away, and I cannot recollect any 
tangible instances, IllY rllind in no long time fell back 
to what seclus to llle a safer and Inore practical cour
e. 
Though I anl a convert, then, I think I have a right 
to speak out; and that t he nlor
 because other con verts 
ha\ e 
poken for d. long tinle, while I have not spokpn ; 
Dnd with still more re3son n1ay I speak without offence 
in the case of your present criticisms of u
, considering 
that, in the cbargc
 you bring, the only two ]
nglish 
\vriters you quote in evidence, arc both of thCIIl con '"erts, 
. younger ill age than myself. I put aside the Archbishop 
of coursc, because of his office. 'fhese t\VO authors are 
worthy of aU consideration, at 011ce fronl their character 
and froll} their ability. In their respective lines they 
are perhaps without equals at this particular tÍnle; and 
they deserve the jnflu(,llce they possess. One is still in 
the \'igour of his powers; the of her has departed un1Ïd 
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the tears of hundreds. It is plea
ant to praise thenl 
for their real excellences; but why do you rest on then1 
as authoritics P You say of the one that he ,vas "a 
popular writer;" but is there not sufficient reason for 
this in the fact of his relnarkable gift8, of his poetical 
fancy, his engaging frankness, his playful wit, his 
aflcctionateneEs, his sensitive piety, without supposing 
that the ,vide diffusion of his ,yorks is caused br a 
general sYlnpathy with his particular sentiments about 
the Blessed Virgin P .And as to our other friend, òo not 
his energy, acuteness, and theological reading, displayed 
on the vantage ground of the historic" Dublin Revie\v," 
fully account for the sensation he has produced, without 
supposing that any great nun1ber of our body go his 
lengths in their view of the Pope's infallibility? Our 
silence as regards their writings is very intelligible: it 
is not agreeable to protest, in the sight of the world, 
against the writings of men in our own Conlmunion 
whom we love and respect. But the plain fact is this,- 
they carne to the Church, and have thereby saved their 
souls; but they are in no sense spokesmen for English 
Catholics, and they 111Ust not stand in the place of those 
who have a real title to such an office. The chief 
authors of the pas:-;ing generation, son1e of then} still 
alive, others gone to their reward, are Cardinal "VIse- 
man, Dr. Ul1athorne, Dr. Lingard, 
Ir. Tierney. Dr. 
Oliver, Dr. Rock, Dr. "T" aterworth, Dr. flusenbeth, and 
:ßlr. Flanagan; which of these ecclesiastics has said 
anything extreme about the prerogatives of the nlcs
ed 
Virgin or the infallibility of the Popp? 
I cnnnot, then, without renlonstrance, HnO\\' Jon to 
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identify the doctrine of our O>...ford friends in question, 
on the two subjects I have Inentioned, with the present 
f-ipirit or the prospective creed of Catholics; or to assumc, 
as you do, that, becausp they arp thorough-going and 
rell'ntlcss in their statClllents, therefore they ure the 
hUl'bilJg-ers of a new ugP, when to sho\v a deference to 
...\ntiquity will be thought little ebe than a 1l1istakl'. For 
nl).
('lf, hopell'l':'\ n
 you consider it, I fun not a
lHlIncd 
still to take illY 
tallà upon the Fathers, and do not 
nlean to bud
l'. The history of their t iIBes is not yet 
an old ahnanac to 111e: uf course I Inaintain the value' 
and authority of the" Schola," u:; one uf the loci Ihl'olo- 
!Jiei; nevertheless I byn1pathizc with Pctavius in pre- 
ferring to the "contentious und subtle theology" of the 
!lliddle age, tbat "1110re elegant and fruitful teaching 
,vhich is nloulded after the illlage of erudite Antiquity." 
The Fathers n1ade me a Catholic, and I alll not going 
to kick down the laùder b\" \\ hich I ascended into the 
Church. It is a ladder quite as 8prvict.'able for that 
purpose now, as it was twenty years ago. Though I 
hold, as you know, a process of de\ eloptllen t in .i\.pos- 
t olic truth as tinl(, goes on, t-uch dl'veloplllen t. does not 
snper:-,ede the l
athers, but explains and eOTllpletes 
thCIll. And, in particular, as regards our teaching 
concerning the Blessed \Tirgin, with the Fathers I arn 
content ;-alld to the subject of that teuching I n1ean 
to úddre:ss THyself at once. 1 do so, because JOU Sd,y, us 
I rnYAPlf have haid in fonner years, that "That vast 
Systf'tH as to the BleRscd 'Tirgin . . to all of us has 
bt'cn the special crux of the !{oIllall systeIn."-I). 101. 
llere, let rne 
ay, as on other points, the 1
at1H'r8 are 
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enough for I)}P. I do not wish to say tl10re than the\' 
8UggcISt to TBe, and will not say less. You, I know, will 
profess the 
a.1I}(' ; and thus we can join i

l1e 011 a clpar 
and broad principle, and niay hopl' to COlne to SOIl)C 
intelligible rClSult. 'Ye are to have a 'rrcatise 011 the 
subject of our Lady soon froIH the pen of the ßlo:-.t 
l
everend Prelate; but that canllot interfere with snch 
a. mere argunlcnt fronl the Fathers as that to which I 
shall confinp Inyself here. Nor indee(], as regards that 
argU1l1eut itself, do I profess to be ofIt
ring- you any new 
rnatter,any facts which },ayc 110t bl'l'Jl u
ed by othC'1's,-by 
grl'at divine
, as PetaviulS,-by living writerR, nay, by 
myself on other occasions. I write afresh neverthplebs, 
and. that for tbree re85()nS; first, because I ,vi
h to 
contribute to the accurate statelnent and the full exposi- 
tion of the argunlent in question; next, becauRe llnay 
gain a In ore patient hearing than has SOllletil11es been 
granted to better Iuen than IHyself; lastly, because there 
j list now Seell1
 a call on nlC, under my circumstallces, 
to avow plainly" hat I do and what I do not hold about 
the Blessed Virgin, that others may know, did they 
cOlne to stand where 1 stand, what they would, and 
what they would not, be bound to huld concerning her. 
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 3.-The Belief qf Catholics concerning the bles.sed VÙ.gill, 
as distinct .from ti,e;/" De'l'otioJl to ltf'r. 


I begin by making a distinction which will go far to 
rClnove good part of the difficulty of DiY undertaking, 
as it prcsents it
(>lf to "ordinary iuquircrs,-thc distinc- 
tion between faith anò devotion. I fully grant that de- 
cotíon towards the blcsscd 'Tirgin JUlS incrt'ased arnong 
Catholics with the progress of centuries; I do not allo,v 
that the doctrine concerning her has undergone a 
rowth, 
for I bc.lieve that it has been ill substance one and the 
saJne from the beginning. 
By II faith" I Jnean the Creed and a
scIlt to the 
Creed; by " devotion" I mean such religious honours 
as belong to the objects of our faith, and the paYlnent 
of those honours. }'aith and dcvotion are as di')tillct in 
fact, as they are in idea. "..,. e cannot, indeed, be devout 
with0ut faith, but we may believe ,,'ithout feeling devo- 
tion. Of this phenomenon everyone has experience 
both in himself and in others; and we bear witness to it 
as often as \ve speak of realizing a truth or not realizing 
it. It may be illustratec1, with more or less cxactnc
s, 
by matters which CODle before us in the world. For 
instance, a great author, or public man, n1ay be ackno'w- 
ledged as such for a course of 
T
ars; yet there Jnay be 
an increase, an ebb and flow, and a fashion, in his popu- 
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larity. And if he take
 a lasting place in the minds of 
his countrymen, he 1nay gradually grow into it, or Bud- 
dellly be raised to it. The iùea of Shakespeare as a great 
poet, has existed from a very early date in public opinion; 
and there were at least individuals then who understood 
hilll as \, ell, and honoured him as much, as the English 
people can honour him now; yet, I think, there is a 
national devotion to him in this day such as never has 
been before. This has happened, because, as education 
spreads in the cOl1utry, there are more rnen able to enter 
into his poetical gelliu
, and, 31nong these, nlore capacity 
again for deeply and critically understanding him; and 

.et, trom the first, he has exerted a great insensible in- 
fluence over the nation, as is seen in the circumstance 
that bis phrases and sentences, n10re than can be num- 
bered, have beconle almost proverbs among us. And so 
again ill philosophy, and in the arts and sciences, great 
truths and principles have sometimes been known and 
acknowledged for a course of ,years; but, whether from 
feebleness of intellectual power in the recipients, or ex- 
ternal circumstances of an accidental kind, they have not 
been turned to account. Thus the Chinese are said to 
have known of the properties of the rnagnet from time 
inllneIl1oriul,ond to have used it for lalld expeditions, )1et 
not on the sea. Again, the ancients knew of the prin- 
ciple that water finds its own level, òut seem to bave 
nlade little application of their knowledge. _\.nd ..\ris- 
totle was familiar with the principle of induction; yet 
it was left for Bacon to develope it into an experimental 
philo
ophy. Illustrations such ns thp.se, though not al- 
togeth{'r apposite, 8t'rvc to convpy that distinct ion be- 
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tween :faith and devotiún 011 which I tun insisting. It 
i8 like the distinction between oLjccti ve and su Lject i ve 
t.ruth. The sun in the spring-tinlc will )Iave to shine 
n1all)" days before he is able to I11Clt the frost, open the 
soil, Hnd brinf! out the leaves; )'ct he shiues out froTH 
the first notwithsttl1Hling. though he tnakes his po\ver 
felt but gradually. It is one and the saine snn, though 
his influence day by day bccolnes gr{\atel' ; nnd so in the 
Catholic Church it is the one Yïrgin l\fother, one and 
the saine froln first to last, anù Catholics Inay have ever 
acknowleùged her; ând 
.et, in spite of that ackno"r- 
ledgmcllt, their devotion to h
r may be scanty in one 
tilne and place, and overflowing in another. 
This distinction i8 forcibly brought hOine to a convert, 
as a peculiarity of the Cat holic religion, on his first in- 
troduction to its wort'hip. The faith is every'\ here one 
and the sallIe, but a large liberty is accol'de.] to private 
j udgluent and inclination as regards Inatter8 of devotion. 
Any largo church, with its collection::; and groups of 
people, will illu
trate this. The fabric itself is dedicated 
to Ahnighty God, and that, under the invocation of the 
13lc8sed Virgin, or some particular 
aint; or again, of 
SOllIe Iny:,tery belonging' to the Divine Name or the In- 
carnation, or of 801ne Inystery as
ociatcd with the Blessed 
Virgin. Perhaps there are 
eYen ultars or 1l10re in it, 
and these again have their several Saints. Then there 
is the Feast proper to this or that day; and during the 
celebration of 
IaRs, of all the \vor
hippl'rs who crowd 
around the Prie:st, each has his own particular dpvotiollS, 
with which he follows the ritl'. No unc il1terfere8 with 
his lleighbour ; agreeing, a
 it "erp, to difl''3r, 1hl'Y pur- 
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,",ue indepcndently a. COIIllllon end, and by paths, distinct 
but COil vcrging, present thclusel yes before Go<l. Tllen 
there are confraternities atfw'hpc! to the church,-of thp 
Sacred IIt'art, or of the Precious Blood; us
ociations of 
prayer for u goo(l deat It, or for the repo
e of departed 
souls, or for the conversion of the heathen; devotions 
connected with the brown, blue, or red s(.'apular; not to 
sppak of the grl'ut ordinary l{itual observed through the 
four seasons, or of the COll
taIlt Presence of the Blessed 
Sacranll'nt, or of its ever-recurring rite of Benediction, 
and its extraordinary forty hours' Exposition. Or, again, 
look through such Jnanuals ùf praYC1'ð as the Raccoltct" 
and you at once ,vill see both the nUluber and the variety 
of devotions, \V hich are open to individual Catholics to 
choose frolll, according to their religious taste and pros- 
pect of personal edification. 
Now these diversified JIlodes of honouring God did not 
con1e to us in a day, or only froD1 the Apo
tles; they are 
the aecun1ulations of centuries; and, as in the course of 
years SOlne of theJll 
pring up, so others decline and die. 
Soule are local, in DleInory of :SOIne particular Raint, who 
huppens to be the Evangelist, or l)atron, or pride of the 
nation, or who lies entonibed in the church or in the city 
where it is found; and the
c devotions, necc:5:,arily, can- 
not have an earlier date than the Saint's day of death 
or intcrnlcnt there. The first of these sacred observ- 
l:tIiCe" long before such national Inemories, were the de- 
votions paid to the Apostles, then those which were paid 
to the 
rartyrs; yet there were 
aints nearer to our 
Lord than either l\lart
'rs or A p08tl s; but, as if the:-<c 
fSacred persons were ilnnlersed and lost in the cffulgenc r .. 
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of ] [is glory: and because they did not nlanifest them- 
selvc::;, when in the boùy, in external work:" beparate 
from I-lilu, it happened that for a long \vhile they "
ere 
less dwelt upon. However, in process of tillie, the 
A postles, and then the 
Iartyrs, exerted less influence 
than before over t.he popu)ar mind, and the local Saints, 
new creations of God's powcr, took their place, or again, 
the 
aillt8 of SOllle religious order here or there cstab- 
li
hed. Then, us cOlllparatively quiet tinlc8 succeeded, 
the religious Ineditations of holy nlen und their secret 
.. 
intercour
e with heavpn gradually exerted an influence 
out of dours, and penneatcd th
 Christian populace, by 
the instrumentality of preaching and by the cerelIlouiul 
of the Ch urch. 1 fence at leng-th tho:,,
 lunlinous 
tals 
ro
e in the ecclesiastical heavens, which ,vere of more 
august dignity than any which had preceded theIn, and 
were late in rising, for the very reason that they were so 
specially glorious. rrhose nalnes, I say, which at first 
sight nlight have been expected to cuter soon into the 
devotions of the faithful, with bettcr reason Inight have 
been looked for at a later date, and actuaUy were late ill 
their cOIning. St. Joseph furnishes the Inost striking 
instance of this rc)unrk ; here is the cleare:st of installces 
of the di
tinction between doctrine and devotion. "
ho, 
fronl his prerogatives and the testiIllony on ",'hich they 
COlne to us, had a greater claim to receive an early re- 
cognition uJllong the faithful than he? A Saint of 
Scripture.. the foster-father of our Lord, he ,vas an 
object of the universal and absolute faith of the 
Christian world from the first, yet the devotion to hilll 
is comparati\ ely of late date. 'VhCll once it began, 
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men sCCllled ðurpl'ised that it had not been thought of 
bet'ore; and now, they hold him next to the Blessed 
Virgin in their religioufi affection and veneration. 
_\.s regards the Blessed Virgin then, I shall postpone 
the question of devotion for a while, anù inquire first 
into the doctrino of the undivided Church (to U"ie 
your controversial phrase), on the subject of her pre- 
roga.ti ves. 


1. 
'Vhat is the great rudiInental teaching of Antiquity 
froIn its earliest date concerning her r By" rudinlental 
teaching," I mean the primâ facie view of her person 
and office, the broad outline laid down of LeI', the 
aspect under which she COines to us, in the writings 
of the Fathers. She is the Second Eve.' Now let us 
consider what this ÏInplies. Eve had a definite, 
essential position in the First Covenant. The fate 
of the human race lay with Adan1; he it was who 
represented us. It was in Aùam that we fell; though 
Eve had filllcn, still, if ...\dan1 had stood, we should 
not have lost those supernatural privileges which were 
bestowed upon him as our first father. Yet though 
Eve was not the head of the race, still, even as regards 
the race, she had a place of her own; for AdaIn, to 
who111 WU8 divinely cOlll1nitted the nanling of all things, 
naJHcd her "the )Iother of aU the living," a name 
surely expressive, not of a. fact only, but of a dignity; 
but further, as she thus had her own general relation 
to the hUJnan race, so again had t)he her O'Vll special 


· Vide E
sa.y on Devulopll'cnt of Doct.rine, UH5, p. 384) &0. 
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place, a
 ]'(\gards its trial and its fall in Adanl. In 
those priIlH.','al events, Eve ]uul an integral share. 
c'The WOlnau, being 8f'(hlCccl, was in the transgreS"iioll." 
She lisfl'nf'd to the Evil Angel; she offered the fruit to 
her hushand, allcl he ate of it. She co-operated, not as 
an irrt'sl'onsible in
trUHH.\nt" but intiluately and person- 
any in the tSin: she brought it about. As the history 
:"\tands, Rhc wa., a .'iiJlf'-qllfl-1iOJl, a plJ:-;iti\"c, active, cause 
of it. A nil she had her share in its pUllis]nncH t; in the 
sOlltel1('e pronounced ,on her, she was rf.'cogni7.cd as a 
real agent in the tenlptation anò its is
uc, (I,nd she 
suffered accordingly. In that awful tran
action there 
were three parti(;s cùncerned,-the serpent, the WOJnau, 
and the TIlan; and at the time of their sentence, an event 
was announced for a distant future, in which the three 
8i.l1ne Ii
u'Íit)
 ,vere to 111eet a
ain, the serpent, the woman, 
and the luall; but it \Va') to be a second .Adam and a second 
]
YcJ and tho new Eve was to be the Itlother of the new 
l\dam. "J will put elunity between thee and the 
WOlnan, ancI between thy seed and her 
ced." The Seed 
of the WOlnan is the "T" ord Incarnate, and the \Voman, 
,y hose seed or son lIe is, is ilis mother Mary. This 
interpretation, and the paral1clisl11 it iuvol ves, seem to 
me undeniable; but at all eVPllt
 (and this is IllY point) 
the paralleli
Ill is the doctrine of the 'Fathers, frolH the 
earliest tillle8; and, this being e
tabli8hed, we are able, 
Ly the pO"ìi tion and office of Eye in our fall, to determine 
the position and office of )Iary in our restoration. 
I shall adduce passages from their writings, noting 
their rcspective countries and dates; and the dates 
shall t.xtl'nd froul their births or l"onversions to their 
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deaths, since whu.t they propound is at once thp doctrine 
which they had received from the generation before 
them, c.1ud the doC'trine which was accepted and re- 
cognized as true by the generation to whom they trans- 
mitted it. 


First, then, St. Justin 
Iartyr (A.D. 120-165), St. 
Irenæus (120-200), find Tertullian (160-2-:10). 01 
these Tertnllian represPllts .Africa and ROlne; St. Justin 
represents Palestine; and St. lrenæus .Asia ltIinor and 
Gaul;-or rath
r he represents St. John the Evangelist, 
for he had been taught by the 
Iartyr St. Polycarp, who 
was the intirlla.te associate of St. John, as also of other 
..\postles. 
1. St. Justin: 6_ 
" 'Ve know that He, before all creatures, proceeded 
from the Father by ilis power and will, . . . and by 
means of the Virgin becaule man, that by what way the 
disobedience arising from the serpent had its beginning. 
by that way also it Inigh t have an undoing. For Eve, 
being a Virgin and undefiled, conceiving the word that 
was from the serpent, brought forth disobedience and 
death; but the \Tirgin Mary, taking faith and joy, when 
the Angel told her the good tidings, that the Spirit of 
the Lord should corne upon her and the power of the 
Highest overshadow her, and therefore the I-Ioly DIIe 
that was born of her was Son of GOtl, answered, ' ße it 
to Ille according to thy word.'" 
-Tl"yplt. 100. 


b I have 3ttemptctÏ 'to translato Jiterally without caring to write 
En,!{Ush. 'rho original passages arc in Koto I. infr. 


IJ 
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2. Tertull ian :- 
"God recovered Ilia iuwge and likpness, which thc 
devil had seized, by a ri val operation. For into Eve, as 
)'et a virgin, had crept the word which was the franler 
of death. Equally into a virgin was to be introùuced 
the 'V ord of God which was the builder-up of life; that, 
\vhat by that sex had gone into perdition by the same 
sex ll1Ïght be brought back to salvation. .Eve had 
believed the serpent; )1 ary believed GabripI; the f
tult 
,\'hich the ono conll
itteù by believing, the other by 
believing has blotted out."-De Carn. Cllr,
t. 17. 
3. St. Ircnæus :- 
" 'Vith a fitness, }f3,J'Y the Virgin is found obedient, 
saying, 'Behold 'fhy handlnaid, 0 Lord; be it to me 
according to Thy word.' 13ut ]
ve was disobedient; for 
she obeyed not, while she "as )yet a virgin. As she, 
having indeed Aduln for a husband, but as yet being 
a virgin . . . becoming disobedient, becanle the cause 
Df death both to herself and to the \vhole hutuun race, so 
also 
lary, having the predestined man, anù being yet a 
VirgÏD, being obedient, became both to }Jer8elf aud to 
the whole human race the cau:se of salvation . . . .And 
on account of this the Lord 
aid, that the first should be 
la
t and the last first. .i\nd the l'rophct signifies the 
sanle, saying, C Instead of fathers you have children.' 
For, \vhereas the Lord, ,yhen born, was the first- begotten 
of the dead, and received into His bosom the primitive 
fathers, He regenerated them into the life of God, lIe 
IIill1self becoming the beginning of the living, since 
i\dau) became the beginning of the dying. Therefore 
a.180 Luke, commencing the ]ine of generations froln 
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tlH
 Lord, rl'ferred it back to Adam, signifyin
 that 
] r e r{\generat cd the old fat.hers, not they Ililn, into 
the Gospel of life. And so the knut of Eve's dis- 
obedience recci ved its I1nloosing through the obedience 
of )1ary; for what li
\'e, a virgin, honnd by in('rpdulity, 
that 
Iary, a virgin, unloosed by faith." -.J.ldt\ ][ær. iii. 
2 Z. 34. 
And a
.ain,- 
" 1\S Eve by the speech of an Angel was seduced, 80 
as to flee God, tran
;;ressing nis word" so also )Iary 
received the good tidings by Dlcans of the .A.ngel's 
speech, so as to hear God ,vithin ber, being obedient to llis 
word. And, though the one had di
obe)"ed God, yet the 
other was drawn to obey God; that of the virgin Eve 
tbe Virgin 
lary might becollle the advocate. .And, as 
by a virgin the human race had been bound to death, by 
a virgin it is sa ved,8 the balance being presor\red, a 
virgin's disobedience by a \Tirgin's cbedicnce."'-lbid. 
v. 19. 
Now, what is especially noticeable in these three 
writers, is, that they do not speak of the Ble
sed -Virgin 
rnerely as the physical instruDlent of our IJord's taking 
flesh, hut 3S an intelligent, respon
ible cause of it; 
her faith and obûdicllce being acces
ories to the Incar- 
nation, and gaining it as her reward. As Eve failcd in 
these' virt.ues, and thereby brought on the fall of the race 
in AllaIn, 
o )[ary by means of the 
aTne ha(l a part in its 


6 Salvatur; some 
ISS. read Solvatur, "[that] it migbt be loosed; " 
and so Augustine coutr, Jut i. n. 5. This variety of reading doef; 
not affect the general 6('n
e of tbe pa.ssage. :\Ioreover, the word 
" 
a.ha.tioll ,. OCCU1
 iu the fonnf'r of these two passages. 
D 2 
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restoration. You surely iluply, pp. 151-156, that the 
1-31e
seJ. Virgin was only a physical instrument of our 
redelnption; ",,'hat has been said of ber by the Fathers 
as the chosen vessel of the Incarnation, "as applied per- 
sonally to her;' (that is, by Catholic
,) p. 151, aud again 
" the Fathers speak of the Blessed Virgin as the ill
lru- 
'tnent of our salvation, in that she gave birth to the 
l
edeemer," pp. 155, 156; whereas St. .A.ugustine, in 
well-known pabsages, speaks of her as more exalted by 
her sanctity tLan by her relationship to our Lord. 7 How- 
ever, not to go bp)"ollù the doctrine of the Three Fathers, 
they uURlliulously declare that she was not a IHere instru- 
nlellt in the Incarnation, such as David, or Jl
dah, n1ay 
be considered; they declare she co-operated in our salva- 
tiun not luerely by the de
cent of the Holy Ghost upon 
her body, but by specific holy acts, the effect of the IIoly 
Ghost within her soul; that, as Eve forfeited privileges 
by sin, 80 blary earned privileges by the fruits of gra('c; 
that, a3 Eve \Va8 disobedient and unbelieving, so l\fary 
was obedient and believing; that, a::; }:ve was a cause of 
ruin to all, Mary was a cause of salvation to all; that 
as Eve l11ade rOOIll for _\drun's fall, so 1\Iary made rOOID 
for our Lord's reparation of it; and thus, whereas the 
free gift was not as the offence, but llluch greater, it 
follows that, as E\'e co-operated in etlectÎng a great evil, 

rary co-operated in effecting 8 much greater good. 
..A..nd, besides the run of the argument, which rcminòs 
the reader of St. Paul's antithetical sentences in tra('in o 
r" 
the analogy between Adan1'S work and our Lord's ,vork, 


1 Opp. t.. S, p. 2, col. a69, t. 6, co1. 312. 
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it is wen to observe the particular \vords unùer \vhich 
the Blessed Virgin'
 otlice is ùescriLeJ. Tertullian Hay
 
t hat 
I ary U blotted out" Eve's fault, anJ "l)}'ought 
back the fClnale sex," or " the 1nnnan race, to Ra.lvatioll ;'" 
and St. IrenæuM Mays that" by obedience she was the 
CaUSe or occd.sion " (\vhatever was the original Greek 
,vord) (( of salvation to herself and the whole hUInan 
race;" t.hat by her the hUlnall race is saved; that by 
her Eve's complication is disentangled; and that 
he is 
Eve's Advocate, or friend in need. It is supposed by 
critics, Protestant as \vell as Catholic, that the Greek 
,vord for Advocate in the original was Paraclete; it 
should be borne in lnind, then, when \ve are accuse(l or 
giving our Lady the titles and offices of her Son, that 
St. Irenæus bestows on her the special Name and Úffice 
proper to the Holy Ghost. 
So nluch as to the nature of this t.riple testimony; 
no,v as to the \vorth of it. For a mOlnent put aside 
St. Irenæus, and put together St. Justin in the East \vith 
TertuUian in the 'Vest. I think I Inay assume that the 
doctrine of these two Fathers about the Blessed Virgin, 
\vas the received doctrine of their own respective tinles 
and places; for \vriters after all are but witnesses of 
facts and beliefs, and as such they are treated by all 
parties in controversial discussion. :1Ioreover, the coin- 
cidence of doctrine vd1Ïch they exhibit, and again, the 
antithetical cOlnpleteness of it, show that they them- 
selves did not originate it. The next question is, \Vho 
di<l ? for froID one definite organ or source, place or 
person, it must have conle. Then we must inquire, what 
length of tiulC \vonld it take for such a doctrine to have 
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extendcd, and to be received, in the second century over 
80 wide an area; that is, to be recei \"ed before the year 
200 in Palpstine, ...
frica, and ROIHe. Can we refer the 
COlnInon sourc
 of these local traditions to a date IHuch 
later than that of the .Apostles, since St. John died 
within twenty) cnrs of St. Justin's conversion and sixty 
of Tertllllian's birth? 
Iake wbat nllo,vance you will 
for ,vhatever possible exceptions can be taken to this 
representation; and then, after doing so, add to the 
concordant testin10uy f these t,vo .Fathers the evidence 
of St. Irenmus, ,vhich is 60 close upon that of the School 
of 
t. John hinlsclf in _\.sia .Minor. ,,_\. three-fold 
cord," as the wise JHUIl says, U is not quickly broken." 
()uly 
uppose there were 80 early and so broad a testi- 
Hlony, to the ('fleet that our Lord \\'"3S a mere man, the 
,on of J o
eph; should we be abh
 to insist upon the 
faith of the J[oly Trinity as necessary to salvation? Or 

upposing three 
uch witnesses could be brought to 
the fact that a consistory of elders governcd the local 
('hurche
, or that each local congregation was an inde- 
pcndent Church, or that the Chri
tiall conlßlunity ,vas 
without prie
tsJ could 
\.nglicans luaintain their doc- 
trine thnt the rule of Episcopal succession is npcessary 
to constitute a Church? ...\.nd then recollect that the 
.A.nglican Church especially appeals to the ante-Nicene 
centuries, and taunts us with having superseded their 
tcstirnon y. 
Ilaving then adduced these 'l'hree Fathers of the 
second ccntury, I have at Ieatst got bO far as this: viz., 
that no one, who acknowledV'cs the force of early test i- 
I . 
ulon)" in detennining- Christian truth, can wouder, no 
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one can com-plain, can object, that we Catholics should 
hold a ,.cry high doctrine concerning the Blessed Virgin, 
unless indeed stronger statements can be brought for a 
contrary con('
ption of her, either of as early, or at least 
of a later date. But, as far as I know, no statements 
can be brought from the ante-Nicene literature, to 
invalidate the testiIllony of the Three Fathers concerning 
her; and little call be brought against it fronl the fourth 
century, while in that fourth century the current of 
tcstirnony in her bphalf is as strong as in the second; 
and, as to the fifth, it is far stronger than in any {orrner 
time, both in its fulness and its authority. That such 
is tbe concordant verdict of "the undivided Church " 
will to some extent be seen as J proceed. 
4. St. Cyril of Jerusalem (315-386) speaks for 
I) ttlestine :- 
., Since through Eve, a Virgin, came death, it be- 
hoved
 that through a Virgin, or rather from a Virgin, 
should life appear; that, ag the Serpent had deceived 
the one, so to the other Gabriel n1Íght bring good 
things."-Cat. xii. 15. 
5. St. Ephrmn Syrus (he died 378) is a witness for 
the Syrians proper and the neighbouring Orientals, in 
contrast to the Græco-Syrians. A native of Nisibis 011 
the farthpr side of the :Euphrates, he knew no language 
but :--;yriac. 
"Through Eve, the b('autiful and desirable glory of 
Inen was extinguished; but it has revived through 

Iary."-Opp. Syr. ii. p. 318. 
Ao'ain :- 
I:) 
I In the beg'inuing, Ly the sin of our nr
t parent
, 
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death pa
scd upon all Jncn; to-clay, through 
{Hry we 
are translated fronl death uuto life. Tn the beginning, 
the BPl'pent filleù the ears of Eye, and the poison spread 
thence over the \vhole body; to-day, l\Iary :from her 
ears r{>ct?ivcd the chaJnpion of eternal happiness: what, 
therefore, was 3n instrun1ent of death, was an instru- 
ment of life ul
o."-iii. p. 607. 
I have ulreaq.y referred to St. Paul's contrast bet ween 
Adalll and our l..orù in his l
pi
tle to the Romans, us 
also in hi:::, fir8t Epi tie to the Corinthians. Some 
,vritcrs venture to f.3V that thcre is no doctrinal truth, 
but a mere rhetorical display, in those passageM. It is 
quit
 as casy to say so, fiS to uttcmpt so to dispose of 
this r<:ccived cOluparison, in the writillgs of the Fathers, 
b{\twcen Eve and 
Iury. 
6. St. ]
piphaniuB (320 -400) speaks for Egypt, 
I)ale
t inc, and f'yprus :- 
"She it is, who is signified by Eve, cnignultically 
receiving' the appel1atioll of the )Iother of the living. 
. . . . It was a wonder, that after the transgression she 
Lad tl1Ïs great epithet. And, according to what ie 
Inaterial, from that Eve all the race of Jupn on ea.rth 
is gellcrated. But thus in truth from '[ary the Life 
itself was born in the \vorld, that l.Iary might bear 
living things, and becoJne the )lother of living things. 
Therefore, enignlatically, Mary is called the 
I other of 
living things. . . . . Also, there is another thing to 
consider as to these \VOIll
ll, and wonderful,-n.s to Eve 
and 
Iary. Evp becarne a cause of death to man . . 
and ì\fary a cause of life; . that life n1Ïght he instead of 
cleat h, Ii fc excluding death \\ hil'h canle frolll the "'ùIDan, 
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viz., rIc who through the WOlnan has Leconlc our life." 
-1/(/ r. 78. 18. 
"7. By the tinlo of St. Jerome (331-420), the COll- 
trnst between EVe and 
lary had alnlo
t pa:5scd into a 
proverb. II e says (Ep. xxii. 21, ad Euslorl,.), " Death 
by Eve, life by 
[ary.JJ Nor let it be supposed that he, 
any more thun the preceding Fathers, considered the 
13lesscd Virgin a Inere physical instruTnent of giving 
birth to our Lord, who is the IJife. 
o far from it, in 
the Epi
tle from which I have quoted, he is only adding 
another virtue to that crown which gained for 
lary 
her divino 
[aternity. They have spoken of faith, joy, 
and obedience; St. Jel'Ollle adds, what they had only 
sugg-ested, yirginity. After the TIlanner of the Fathers 
in his own day, he is setting forth the Blessed :àlary to 
the high-born ROlnan Lady, WhOlll he is addressing, as 
the model of the virginal life ; and hi:s arguluent in its 
behalf i8, that it is higher than the marriage-state, not 
ill itself, viewed in any nlere natural respect, but as 
being the free act of self-consecration to God, and from 
the personal religious purpose which it involves. 
"Higher wage," he says, "is due to that which is 
not a cOlupulsion, but an offering; for, were virginitr 
cOInlnanded, nlarriage would seem to be put out of the 
q u(.stioTl; and it would be most cruel to force Jnen 
a
ainst nature, and to e:\.tort fl'Olil them un angel's 
life." -20. 
I do not know whose testimony is nlore itnportallt 
than St. Jerome's, the friend of Pope Danlasu:s at ROllle, 
the pupil of St. Greg-ory Nazianzeu at Constantinople, 
and of IJidymus in ...\.lcxandria, a native of Dahnatia, 
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ypt an inhabitant, at ditferent titHes of hi
 life, of Gaul, 
Syria, and Palestine. 
8. St. Jerome speaks for thp wllole ,,"orld, excep1 
Africa; and for .Africa in the fourth century, if \\e Illust 
lir11it so 'world-wide an authority to place, witnesses 
St. Augustine (354-430). ] fe repeats the words as 
if a proverb, " 13y a woman death, by a woman life" 
(OJ p. t. v. Sertn. 232) ; elsewhere he enlarges on the idea 
conveyed in it. In one place he quotes St. Irenæus's 
\vords, as cited abo,'e ld
'. Julian i. n. 5.). In another 
he 
pl'aks as foHows :- 
Ce It is u great sacrament that, whereas through 
WOU1all death becan1e our portion, so life was born to us 
by wOllwn; that, in the case of both sexes, Inale and 
female, the baffled devil should be- torrnented, when on 
the o\"erthro\v of both sexes he was rejoicing j whose 
punishu1ellt had been slnall, if both sexes had been 
liberatf'd in us, without our being liberated through 
botb."-Opp. t. vi. De Agon. Ollrist. c. 24. 
9. 81. }>eter Chrysologus (400-450), IJishop of 
Ravennli, and one of the chief authorities in the 4th 
G enerd.l Council :- 
" Blessed art thou among women; for among women, 
on whose wOInb l
ve, who was cursed, brought punish- 
tnt-ut, 1tlary, being blest, rejoices, is honoured, and is 
looked up to. And wOlnan now is truly made through 
grace the 
Iother of the living, who had been by nature 
the l110thcr of the dying. . . . Heaven feels awe of God, 
A.llgels tremble at llitn, the creature sustains IIilll 
not., nature suffìceth not; and yet one D1aidcn so takes, 
receives, f'ntpl'tains IT i In, U;5 a. g'lll'st within her breast., 
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that, fur the vcry hire of her hOlne, and aq the price of 
lieI' w'orub, she a
ks, 
he obtains peace for the eartb, 
glory for the hea "cns, salvation for the lost, life for the 
(]ead, a heavenly parentage for the earthly, the unioll of 
G.od IIiulsplf with hUlui.l1l flesh. "-Senll. 140. 
It ib difficult to exprc

 more explicitly, though in 
oratorical language, that the Blessed Virgin had a real 
n1eritorious co-operation, a sharo which had a "hire" 
and a II price," in the reversal of the fall. 
10. St. Fulgentius, Bishop of RUt\pe in Africa (468- 
503). The IIolllily which contains the following pas- 
sap'e, is placed by Ccil1ier (t. xvi. p. 12ì), among his 
genuine works :- 
"In the wife of the first man, the w'ickedness of the 
devil depraved her seduced mind; in the Dlother of the 
Sl\cond 
ran, the grace of God presel'\l'ed both her ll1illd 
inviolate and her flesh. On her Inind it conferred the 
1Host firm faith; froul her flesh it took away lu
t 
altogether. 
ince then man was in a n)i
erable way 
condemned for sin, therefore without sin was in a 
nuu'\9cllous wa
' born the God-Iuan."-Serm. 2, p. 124. 
J)l lJupl. NatÙ.. 
Af'cordill gly, in the Se1'1non which follows (if it is 
his), he continues thus, illustrating her office of uni- 
ver
al 
Iothcr, aR ascribed to her by St. E}Jiphullius:- 
ct C
Ine ye virgins to a Virgin, come 
Ye who concei,ye 
to her who conceived, ye who bear to one w 110 bore, 
Juothprs to a ll)other, ye that suckle to one who suckled, 
YOUIlg girls to the young girl. It is for this reason that 
the \Tirgin 
Iary has takl)Il on her in our Lord Jesus 
Christ all thl'
e diyi:siolHi of nature, that to all WOlnf'll 
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who }lave recourðC to her, she nwy be a succour, and 80 
rCRtore the whole race of wonlPn who ('olne to her, being 
the ncw Eve, by keeping virgiuity, as the new Adam 
the Lord Jesus Christ, rccovers the whole race of nlcn." 
Such is the rudimental view, as I have called it, 
which the ]
athers haye given us of 
Iary, as the Second 
Eve, the 
rother of the living: I have citcd tcn authors. 
I could cite more, were it necessary: except the two 
last., they write gravely anù without allY rhptoric. I 
alJow that the t\\"o last "Trite in a different style, since 
the extracts I have Inade are fronl their 8ernlOllS; but 
I ùo not see that the colouring conceals the outline. 
.And after aU, Illen u
c oratory 011 great subjects, not on 
81na11 ;-nor would they, and otlier Father
 whonl ] 
nlÏght quote, have la.vished their high language upon 
the Blessed Virgin, such as they gave to no one else, 
unless they knew well that no one chc had such clain1s, 
u
 she bad, on thcir love and vcnerc.ttioll. 
And nO"T, I procecd to d,,'ell for a while upon two 
inft>rt'l)ccs, which it is obvious to draw from the rudi- 
tnental doctrine itself; the first relates to the sanctity 
of thp Rlessed Virgin, the 
econd to her dignitr. 
1. lIer sanctity. She holds, as thp Fathers teach 
us, that office in our restoration which Eve held in our 
fall: - now, ill the first place, what were Eve's endow- 
Illcnts to enable her to enter upon her trial? She 
. 
could not have stood against the wiles of the devil, 
though she was innocent und sinless, without t.he graut 
of a ]arge gr'ace. And this she had ;-a hea \"enly 
gift, which was OVl'r and above and allditional to that 
nature of hers, which she received fronl .Adanl, a gift 
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which had been given to Adam also before her, at the 
very tinle (as it is cOlnmonly held) of his original 
formation. This is Anglican doctrine, CIS well as 
Catholic; it i
 the doctrine of Bishop Bull. He has 
"ritten a dissertation on the point. He speaks of the 
doctrine which "many of the Schoolmen affirm, that _ 
Adam was created in grace, that is, received a principle 
cÆ grace and divine life from his very creation, or in 
the moment of the infu
ioll of his soul; of wbicl.," he 

a}'s, "for lilY own part I have little doubt." Again, 
he says, "It is abundantly manifest from the ßlany 
testimonies alleged, that the ancient doctors of the 
Church did, ,,",ith a general consent, acknowledge, that 
our first parents in the state of integrity, had in theln 
something more than nature, that is, were endowed 
with the divine principle of the Spirit, ill order to a 
supernatural felicity." 
Now, taking this for granted, because I know that 
you and those who agree wit.h you. maintain it as well 
as we do, I ask )'OU, have you any intention to deny 
that Mary 'vas as fully endowed as Eve? is it any 
violent inference, that she, who was to co-operate in the 
redeIl1ption of the \Vorld, at least was not less endowed 
with power from on high, than she who, given dS a help- 
Inate to her husband, did in the event but co-operate 
with hirn for its ruin? If Eve was raised above human 
nature by that indwelling moral gift \vhich we call 
grace, is it rash to t3ay that 
Iary had even a greater 
grace? And this consideration gives significance to the 
.A.ngel's òalutation of her as " full o{grace,"-an inter.. 
pretatioll of the original word which is undoubtedly the 
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right one, as soon us we resi8t the COlnnlon Protestant 
assulnption that gracp is a Iuere external approbation or 
acceptance, answering to the word H favour," whereas it 
is, as the Fathers teach, a real inward condition or 
superadded quality of soul. And if Eve had this super- 
natural inward gift given her from the first moment of 
her pt.'rsonal existence, is it possible to deny that 
lary 
too had this 
ift froln the very first mOlnent of her 
personal existence? I do not know how to resist 
this inference :-we11, .this is simply and literally tbe 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. I say the 
doctrine of tbe Ilumaculate Conception is in its sub- 
stance this, und nothing Inorc or le8s tha.n this (putting 
aside the question of degrees of grace) ; aud it rl'ally 
does seelH to nle bound up in the doctrine of thu 
Fathers, that 
Iarv is the second Eve. 
It is indeed to me a n10st strange phenomenon that so 
nlany learned and devout men stumble at this doctriup; 
nnd I can only account for it by 8upposing that in matt
r 
of fact they do not kuo" what" e tnean by the Immacu- 
late Conception; and your Volume (may I say it?) 
bears out Iny suspicion. It is 8 great consolation to 
have reason for thiukin
 so,-reason for believing t hat in 

onle sort the persons in question are in the position of 
tbose great Saints in fonner times, who are said to have 
hesitated about the doctrine, when they would not have 
hcsitated at all, if the word "Conception" had becl! 
clearly c
plained in that seus(=> in which now it is univ
r- 

a.ny receivcd. I do not hee how any onp who holds with 
Bun the Catholic doctrIne of the supernatural 
ndow- 
tncuts of our fir
t parcllt:-., has fair reason for doubting 
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our ductrine about the Ble
sed \Tirgin. It has no re- 
ference whatever to her parents, but silnply to her own 
person; it does but affirrll that, toget.her with the nature 
which she inherited froln her parents, that is, her own 
nature, she had u superadded fulncss of grace, and that 
froln the first mornent of her existence. Suppose Eve 
had stood the trial, and not lost her first grace; and 
suppose she had evclltually had children, those childrcn 
from the first Ulon1cnt of their existence would, through 
divine bounty, have received the SllIne privilege that she 
had ever had; t hat i
, as she was taken froln Adaln's 
sidc, in a garment, so to 8ay, of grace, so they in turn 
would ha,"e received what may be called an Ïtnluaculate 
conception. They would have then been cOllcei ved in 
grace, as in fact they are conceived in sin. 'Yhat is 
there difficult in this doctrine? "That is there un- 
n,
tural? )Iary may be caned, as it were, a daughter 
of Eve un fallen. You believe with us that St. John 
Baptist had grace given to him three months before his 
hirth, at the time that the IHessed Virgin \"isited his 
loother. He accordingly was not imlllaculately COll- 
ct:'ived, because be was alive before grace can1e to hiln ; 
b 1 1t our Lady'
 case only differs from his in this respect, 
that to her the grace of God ('arne, not three months 
merely before her birth, but froln the fil':5t Inonlcnt of 
her being, us it had been given to Eve. 
But it Inay be said, IIow docs this enable U
 to t:my 
that she was conceived without ori!Jiltal sin? If ...\.ngli- 
call
 kncw what we mean by original sin, they would 
not u
k the que:stioll. Uur dùctrine uf onglnal sin IS 
not the sallle as the Protpstal\ t. doctrine. " Orio-inal 
o 
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sin," ,vit.h U
, cannot be called Ain, in the mere ordinary 
sense of the ,vord cc sin; " it is a ternl denoting ...:\(lan1's 
sin as transferred to UH, or the state to which ...\dam's 
sin reduces his children; but by Protestants it seems tû 
be understood as sin, in n1uch the sanle sense as act.ual 
sin. 'Ye, ,vith the Fathers, t.hink of it. as something 
negative, Protestants as something positive. Protes- 
tants hold that it is a disease, a radical change of 
nature, an active poison internally corrupting the soul, 
inf('ctillg its priulary elements, and disorganizing it; 
and they fancy that ,ve ascribe a different nature from 
ours to the Blessed Virgin, different from that of her 
parents, and from that of fallen ...t\.dall1. 'Ve hold 
nothing of the kind; we consider that in Adaln she 
died, as others; that she was included, together ,vith 
the 'v hole race, in Adam's sentence; that she incurred 
his debt, as we do; but that, for the sake of Him \vho 
\vas to redeenl her and us upon the Cross, to her the 
debt ,vas remitted by anticipation, on her the sentence 
" as not carried out, except indeed as regards her natural 
death, for she died when her time came, as others. s All 
this ,ve teach, but we deny that she had original sin; 
for by original sin we mean, as I have already said, 
something negative, viz., this only, the deprivation of 
that supernatural unmerited grace which Adam and 
Eve had on their first forlnation,-deprivation and the 
consequences of deprivation. 
Iary could not Inerit, 
any In01'e than they, thp restoration of that grace; but 
it ,vas restored to her by God's free IJounty, frolH the 


b Vld. Note II. inlr. 
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vcr.v fir
t tnonlent (If her existcnce, and thereby, in fact, 
she nevcl' caIne under the original cur
e, w hich cou
i
ted 
in the lo
s of it. A \nd she had this spccial pri \ ilt>gc, 
in order to fit her to becomf' the )Iother of her and uur 
Redeerncr, to fit her ,oentally, spirituallJ for it; so that, 
by the aid of the first grace, ðhe 'night so grow in 
gracc, that, \\"11(.:n the Angel caIne and her Lord was at 
haud, she Inight be H full of grace," prepared as far as 
a creature could be prepared, to receive lfinl into her 
bosoln. 
1 have dra.wn the doctrine of the Irnlnaculate Con- 
ception, Ub an imulCdiate infercnce, from the prinlitive 
doctrÌlle that 1\1 ary is the s.ccond Eve. The argument 

eenlS to me conclusive: aud, if it has not been uni- 
versally taken as such, this has come to pass, because 
there has not been a clear understanding anlong Catho- 
lics, what exactly was meant by the "Iltllllaculate 
Conception." 'ro many it seemed to inlply that the 
Blessed Virgin did not die in Adam, th3t she did not 
come under t he penalty of the fall, that she was not 
redeeuled, that she was conceived in SOllle way incon- 
si
i{>nt with the verse in the .Jliserl)re Psalm. If con- 
troversy had in earlier days so cleared the 
llbject as 
to makt' it plain to an, that the doctrine meant nothing 
elSA than that in fact in her ca.se t he general sentence 
on lnankind was not curried out, and that, by means of 
the indwelling in her of divine grace from the first 
nloment of hpr being (and this is all the decree of 185
 
h:1" declared), I cannot believe that the doctrine would 
have ever been opposed; for an instinctive selltiluent 
haij led Chri
tian8 jealously to }Jut the In


ed )Iary 
E 
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aside when sin COlnes into di
cu8sion. This j[; expressed 
in the well-known words of St. Augustine, .All havf\ 
sinned "except the lloly Virgin 
Iary, concerning 
w.hom, for the honour of the Lord, I wish no question 
to be raised at all, when we are treating of sins" \ dA 
Þlàt. et Grat. 42); words which, whatever was St. 
Augustine's actual occasion of using them (to ,vhich 
you refer, p. 176), certainly, in the spirit \"hich tbey 
breathe, are well adapted to convey the notion, that, 
though her parents had no privilege beyond other 
parcnts, she had not personally any part in 8in whatever. 
It is true that several great Fathers of the fourth century 
do inlply or assert that ùn one or two occasions 
he 
did sin venially or showed infirlnity. This is the only 
real objection which I know of; and as I do not wish 
to pass it over lightly, I propose to consider it at the 
end of thi
 Letter. v 


'}. 
ow, secondly, her dignity. Here let us suppo
e 
that our fir
t parents had overcome in their trial; and 
had gained for their descendants for ever the full posses- 
sion, as if by right, of the privileges which were pro- 
misecl to their obe-dience,-grace here and glory here- 
after. Is it possible that those descendants, pious and 
happy fronl age to age in their temporal hOlues, would 
hu\'e forgotten their benefactors? \Y ould they not haye 
follo,ved them in thought into the heavens, and grate- 
fully conunemorated t henI on earth? Th
 history of 
the tCluptation, the craft of the serpent, their I1te11.dfust- 


9 Vide Noto III. 
nfr. 
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ness in o
edience,- the loyal vigilance, the sen8itive 
purity of Evc,-the gr'cat issue, 
al vation wrought out 
for aU g-pncrations,-wouIJ have been never from their 
nlinds, ever welcome to their ears. This would have 
taken place from the necessity oÎ our nature. Every 
nation has its Inythical hYInns and epics about its fir::;t 
fathers and its heroes. Tlw great deeds of Charlenlagne, 
Alfred, Crour de Lion, Louis the ninth, Wallace, Joan 
of Are, do not die; and though their persons are gone 
frOID us, we Inake much of their uaDles. )lilton's 
Adam, after his fall, understands the force of this law 
and shrinks from the prospect of its operation. 


u 1 Vh o of aU ages to succ('od, but, feeling 
The "evil on him brought by me, will curl:5o 
My head? III fare our allcestor impure, 
For this we may thank Adam." 


If this anticipation of the first man has not been ful- 
filled in the event, it is owing to the exigencies of our 
penal life, our stateofperpetual change, and the ignorance 
and unbelief incurred by the fall; also because, fallen as 
we are, still from the hopefulness of our nature, we feel 
more pride in uur national great men, than dejection at 
our national misfortunes. l\Iuch more then in the great 
kingdom and people of. God ;-the 
aints are ever in our 
sight, and not as mere ineffectual ghosts or din1 memo- 
ries, but as if prescnt bodily in their past sel ves. It is said 
oftheITI, U Their works do follo\v theIn; " what they were 
here, such are they in heaven and in the Church. 
\.s 
we call thern Ly their earthly nalnes, 80 we conteIlIplate 
them in their earthly characters and histories. Their act8, 
C'aliug's, and relations below, are t.ypes aud anticipations 
E 2 
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of 
heir prespnt. mi
sion above. Even in the cose Of 
our I.orrl II imself, whose native hOlue is the eternal 
heavens, it is said of ITiIn in llis state of glory. that 
lIe i8 "a :Priest for ever; " and when lIe COIl1es again, 
JIe will he recognized by those who pierced HitH) as 
being the very 
ame that lIe ,'as on earth. 1'he only 
qu

tion iH, whether the Bles
ed Virgin had a part, a 
real part, in the economy of grace, whether, when she 
,vas on earth, she secured by her deeds any cla.im on 
our memories; for, if. she did, it is impossible w'e should 
put her away froni us, merely because she is gone hence, 
and should 110t look at her still according to the mea- 
sure of her earthly history, with gratitude and expecta- 
tion. If, as St. Irellæus says, she acted the part of an 
Ad vocate, a friend in need, eVEn in her nlOl'tallife, if as 
St. Jcrotlle and 81. .Anlbro
e t:ay, she was on earth the 
great pattern of .YIrgins, if sh
 had a meritorious share 
in bringing aùout our rcdeluption, if her n1aternÍty wa'i 
gained by her faith a.nd 
bedience, if her I)ivine Son 
"'a8 subject to her, and if shl l stood by the Cl'o:ss with a 
1l10ther's heart Hnd drank in to the full those sufferings 
which it was her portion to gtlze upon, it is impos
ible 
that we should not u:ssociate these characteristics of her 
life on earth with her present state of ble:,sedlless; and 
this surely she anticipated, when she said in her hYIBn 
t hat all " generations should call her blessed." 
I am aware that, in thUb speaking, I am following a 
line of thought which is rather a meditation than an 
argument in controversy, and I shall not carry it further; 
but still, before turning to other topics, it is to the 
point to inquire, wLEther the popular astonis}ulleut, ex- 
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cited byour belief in the blessed Virgin's present dignity, 
does not arise frOlll the circurnstanc
 that the bulk of 
n1en, engaged in Inatters of this world, have never calrnly 
considered her historical p05ition in the gospel
, so as 
rightly to realize (if I JllRY use the word a ðccond tiTne) 
w hat that position irnports. I do not claim for the 
generality of Catholics any greater powers of reflection 
upon the objects of their faith, than Protestants com- 
Inonlv have; but, putting the run of Catholics asiòp, 
there is a sufficient nUInber of religious Jnen 
ullong 
us who, instead of expending their devotional energies 
(as so many serious Protestants do) on abstract doctrines, 
such as justification by faith only, or the sufficiency 01 
Holy Scripture, elnploy themselves in the contemplation 
of Scripture facts, and bring out before their minds in a 
tangible form the doctrines involved in them, and give 
such a substance and colour to the sacred history, a
 to 
influencp their brethren; and their brethren, though super- 
ficial therl1sel ves, are drawn by their Catholic instinct to 
accept conclusions which they could not indeed thelnselves 
have elicited, but which. when elicited, they feel to be 
true. However, it would be out of place to pursue this 
course of reasoning here; and instead of doing so, I 
shall take what perhaps you Hla.y think a very bold 
step,-I shall find the doctrine of our Lady's present 
exaltation in Scripture. 
I mean to find it in the vision of the 'V Olnan and 
Child in the twelfth chapter of the _\pocalypse :1-now 
here two objections will be made to nle at once; first 


1 Vide F.

ay on Doctr. Development, p. 3St., and Bishop Ulialbc,rnc., 
work 011 t.llo IlIJmacllhto Co"cc'ption, p. 7i. 
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that such an interpretation is but poorly t;upported by 
the }'athers, and secondly that in ascribing such a 
picture of the ßladonna (as it may be called) to the 
...\postolic age, I am cOlnmitting an anachronism. 
As to the forIner of these objections, I answer as 
follows :-Christialls have never gone to Scripture for 
proof of their doctrines, till there was actual need, fronl 
the pressure of controversy;-if in those times the 
Blessed Virgin's dignity was unchallenged on all hands, 
as a Inatter of doctrifte, Scripture, as far as its argumcn- 
tati ve Jnatter "'as concerned, was likely to renlain a 
8ealed book to thenl. Thus, to take au instance in 
point; the Catholic party in the Anglican Church (Fay, 
the Nonjurors), unabl
 by their theory of religion 
siIllply to take their 8tand on Tradition, and distressed 
for proof of their doctrines, had their eyes sharpened to 
8crutinize and to understand in Inany places the letter of 
IIoly Scripture, which to others brought no in8truction. 
.A.lld the peculiarit.y of their interpretations is tbis,- 
that these have in thenlsclvcs great logical cogency, yet 

rc but faintly supported bv patristical cOlnmentators. 
Such is the use of the ,,'ord 7rOLe'iv or .facere in our Lord's 
institution of the Holy EuclJarist, which, by a reference 
to the Old Testament, is found to be 8 word of sacrifice. 
Such again is ÀHTOVpryOVVT(iW in the passage in the Acts 
u As they tninislered to the Lord and fasted," which 
ag'ain is a sacerdotal tern. And such the passage in 
llonl. xv. 16, in which several terms are used which 
have an allu
ion to the sacrificial Eucharistic rite. Such 
too is St. Paul's repeated mes",age to the llOlaW/lOld of 
Ouesiphorus, with no mentionofOnesiphorus himself, but 
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in one place with the ft(ldition of a pra.\'er t1lat "he might 
find lnercy of the Lord " in the da
 of judgrnent, which, 
tukinginto nccountits wordingnnd thekllownusageof the 
first centuries, we can hardly deny is a prayer fur his soul. 
Othertexts there are, wluchonght to finda place inancient 
controversies, and the onli
si()n of which by the Fathers 
uffords Blatter for nlore 
urprisp; those for instance, 
which, accoròing to 
liddleton's rule, are real proofs of 
our Lord'sdivinity,andyet arc pa
sedoYer by Catholicdis- 
putants; for these bear upon a then existing controversy 
of the first moment, and of the most urgent exigt l l1cy, 
As to the second objection which I have supposed, 60 
far froIn ullowing it, I consider that it i
 built upon a 
mere imaginary fact, and that the truth of the matter 
lies in tbe very contrary direction. The 'Tirgin and 
Child is not a mere nlodern idea; on the coutrary, it is 
rt3prcsellted again and again, as every visitor to Rome is 
aware, in the paintings of the Catacorn bs. )Iary is 
there drawn with the Divine Infant in her lap, she with 
hands extendpd in prayer, lIe with His hand in the at- 
titude of blessing. No representation can more forcibly 
convey the doctrine of the high dignity of the llother, 
and, I will add, of her influence with her Son. 'Yhy 
should the n1enlory of His time of subjection be so dear 
to Christians, and 
o carefully preserved? The only 
question to be detern1Ïned, 1S tbe precise date of these 
remarkable monuments of the first age of Christianity. 
That tbey belong to the centuries of what Anglicans 
t:all the" undivided Church" is certain; hut lately În- 
vestig-ations have been pursued, which }Jlace some of 
tneln at an parlier date than anyone anticipated as pos- 
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sibI{\. I an} not in a position to quote largely from the 
works of the Cavaliere de Rossi, ,vho has thrown so 
rnuch light upon the subject; but I have his" 11nagini 
Scelte," published in 1863, and they are Buflicient fur 
Iny purpose. In this work he has gi,'ell us fronl the 
Catacorubs various representations of thc Virgin and 
Child; the latest of these belong to the early part of 
the fourth century, but the earliest he believe8 to be re- 
ferable to the vcry age of the Apostles. lIe CUlnes tu 
this conclusion from he style and the 8kill of its com- 
po
ition, allrl froni the history, locality, and existing in- 
scriptions of tbe subterra.nean in which it is found. 
1 Iowcver he do
s not go so far as to insist upon so early 
a date; )"et the utmost concession he makes is to refer 
the painting to the era of the first Antoniucs, that is, 
to a datc within half a century of the deat h of St. John. 
I consider then, that, as you would use in controversy 
,vitb 1
rotest8nt8, and fairl)", the traditional doctrine of 
the Church in early times, as an explanation of a parti- 
cular passage of Scripture, or at least as a suggC.stiOll, or 
as a defeuce, of the sense which )'oU luay wish to put 
upon it, quite apart from the question whether Jour in- 
terpretation itself is directly traditional, so it is lawful 
for lue, t hough I have not the po
itive words of the 
Fathers on Iny t;ide, to shelter DIY own interpretation of 
the .Apo:-;tle's vision in the Apocalypse uuder thc fact of 
the extant pictures of )Iother and Child in the ROlnan 
Catacombs. Again, there is another principle of Scrip- 
ture interpretation which "pc bhould bold as well as you, 
viz., when we 
peak of a doctl'ine being contained in 
Scripture, we do not ncccdsarily IllPan that it is contained 
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th('re in direct cat('.
orical terln
, but that there is no 

atisfactory "ay of accounting- for the language and ex- 
pressions of the sacred writers, C'oIlccrning the suhjcct- 
)uatter in que
tion, except to :S\lppo
e that they held 
concerning it the opinion which we hold,-that they 
,yould Hot have spoken fiS they have spoken, unlcss they 
held it. For myself I have ever felt the truth of this 
principle, as regards the SL'ripture proof of the JToly 
Trinity; 1 should not have found out that doctrine in 
the sacred text without previous traditional teaching; 
but, when once it is 
ngge
ted froln without, it com- 
Inends it:,elf as the one true interpretation, from its ap- 
positene
s,-because no other view of doctrine, which 
can be ascribed to the inspired writers, so happily solves 
the obscurities and seen1Ïng inconsistencies of their 
teaching. A.ud now to apply what I have been saying 
to the pas
age in the ...-\.pocalypse. 
If there is an ....-\postle on whol11, à p1.iori, our eyes 
\Vould be fixed, as likely to teach us about the Blessed 
Virgin, it is St. John, to whom she was committed b)' 
our Lord on the Cross ;-with wholTI, as tradition goes, 
she lived at Ephesus till she was taken away. This an- 
ticipation is confirrned à po.
teriori; for, a
 I have said 
above, one of the earliest and fullest of our informants 
concerning her dignity, as being the second Eve, i!'1 
Irenæus, who catne to Lyons froll1 .A.sia 
Iillor, and had 
been taught by the immediate di
ciples of St. John. 
The ...\ post Ie's vision is as follows :- 
" A great sign appearcd in heaven: ..A WOluan clothed 
with tbe 
un, and thp 
foon under her feet; and on her 
head a1. crown of twelve stars. An<<Ì bping- wit.h child. 
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she cried travailing in birth, and was in pain to be de- 
livered. .A.nd there was seen another sign in heaven; 
and behold a great red dragon . . . . And the dra
on 
stood before the "'OInan who "as ready to be delivered, 
that, " hen she shoulrl be deli vef(
d, he nlight devour her 
son. And she brought forth a Ulan child, who was to 
rule all nations" ith an iron rod; and her son was taken 
up to God and to His throne. 
\lld the WOn)all fled into 
the wilderness." Now I do not denv of course, tha.t 
. 
under the iruage of the 'V Omd.ll, the Church is signifit>d ; 
but \vhat I would maintain is this, t11at the Ifoly 
A postle would not have spoken of the Church unde!' 
this particular ÎInage, unless there hacl existed a blessed 
Virgil1 :\lary, who was cxalted on high, dnd the object 
of vcneration to all the faithful. 
Noone doubts that the" man-child" spoken of is an 
allusion to our Lord: why then is not" the 'V onlan " 
an allu
ion to His 
fother f' This surely is the obvious 
scnse of the \vords; of coursc they have a further sense 
also, ,vhich is the scope of the image; doubtless the 
Child represent8the children of the Church, and doubtless 
the ".olnan rt?pre8ents the Church; this, I grant, is the 
real or dircet Hcnsp, but what is the sense of the symbol 
under \vhich that real seBEe is conveyed P 1clw are the 
'Voman and the Child? I answer, they are not personi- 
fications but P
rsons. This is true of the Child, there- 
fore it is true of the "r omrn. 
But again: not only 
rother and Child, but a serp{\ut 
is introduced into the vision. Such a meeting of mnn, 
woman, hud serpen t ha
 not been found in 
cripture, 
since the beginning of Scripture, nnd now it is found 
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in its end. ltloreovcr, in the passage in the Apocalypse, 
Ub if to supply, before Scripture came to an end, what 
was wanting in its beginning, we are told, and for tbe 
fir
t tinH
, that the serpent in Paradise was the c"vil 
spirit. If the dragon of St . John is the satne as the 
scrpent of 
Ios('s, and the nlan-child is" the r:;eed of tbe 
\\ oluan," why is not the" on1an herself she, whose B
ed 
the man-child is? And, if' the first ,vonlHn is Hot an 
allegory, why is the second? if the nrt)t WOlnan is Eve, 
why is not the second 
fary ? 
But this is not all. The inlage of the wonJan, ac- 
cording to general Scripture usage, is too bold and pro. 
rninent for n tnere personification. Scripture is not 
fond of allegories. "r e have indeed frequent figures 
there, as when the sacred writers speak of the arm or 
sword of the Lord; and so too when they speak of 
J erusalenl or Samaria in the feminine; or of the Church 
as a bride or 8S a vine; but they are not much given 
to dressing up abstract ideas or generalizations in 
per
onal attributes. This is the cla
sical rather than 
the Scriptural style. Xenophon places Hercules between 
Virtue and Vice, represented as women; Æschylus in- 
troduces into his drama Force and Violence; Virgil 
gives personality to public rUIIlour or Ji'arne, and Plautus 
to Poverty. Bo on ß10nUn1f\nts done in the classical 
st)'lc, we see virtues, vices, rivers, renown, death, and 
the like, turned into human figures of mcn and women. 
Certainly I do not deny there are some instances of this 
method in 
('ripture, but I say that Buch poetical com- 
positions are strikingly unlike its uBualluethod. Thus, 
we at once feel the difference from 
criptureJ 'vhen we 
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betake ourselves to the Pastor of Hcrmas, and find the 
Church a woman; to St. )Iethodius, and finù Virtue a 
WOUlan ; and to St. Grpgory's pomu, and find Virginity 
agaIn a ,;olnan. Scripture deals with types rather than 
pcr
onificatiolls. Israel stands for the chosen people, 
Da vid for Christ. J erusalclll for hea VeIl. Consider the 
relnarkahle representations, rlraluatic I Inay call them, in 
J ert'n1Ïah, Ezechiel, and IIosea: predictions, threatenings, 
an(l prolliises, ure acted out by those l>rophets. Ezechiel 
is cOJlunallded to shave his head, and to divide and scatter 
his hair; and .l\.hias tears his garrnent, aud gives ten 
out of tweh'e parts of it to Jeroboam. So too the struc- 
ture of the i'nagery in the .A pocalyp
e is not a n1ere 
allegorical creation, but is founded on the Jewish ritual. 
I n like luanneI' our liord's bodily cures are visible tJpcs 
of the power of llis grace upon the soul; and His pro. 
phecy of the last day is con yeyed under that of the fall 
of J eru
aleln. Even II is parables are not silu ply ideal, 
but relations of occurrences, which did or nlight take 
place, under which was conveyed a spiritual rueaning. 
The description of \VisdoJU in the Proverbs and other 
f;acred books, ha
 brought out the instinct of conl- 
rnentators in this respect. They felt that 'Visdonl could 
110t be a mere personification, and they deterIuined that 
it was our Lord: and the later-\vritten of these books, 
by their own more definite language, ,,'alTanted that 
interpretation. rrhen, whel it was found that the _\rians 
used it in derogation of our Lord's di vinity, still, unable 
to tolerate the notion of a lnere allegory, comlncntators 
applied the description to the Blessed Virgin. Coming 
back then to the Apocalyptic vision, I ask, If the \V Oluall 
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ought to be ROTne r(\al pl'r
on, who can it be wnom tlu"\ 
...\rostlp saw, und iIltenù
, and delineates, but that 
aflle 
Great )Iother to whon1 the chapters in the J)roverbs 
are accolnnlodated? A.nd let it be observed, nlOreOyer, 
that in this passage, froIl! the allusion made in it to the 
history of the fall, )fary Inay be 
aid still to be repre- 
scnted under the character of the 
econd Eve. 11nake 
u farther relllark: it is 80luetime
 asked, 'Vhy do 110t 
the ::,acred writers mention our Lady's greatness? I 
answer, she was, or may have been ali,-e, when the 
Apostles and Evangelists wrote ;-there was just OIlP 
book of 
criptur
 certainly written after her death, and 
that book does (so to say) canonize and crown her. 
But if all this be so, if it is re
lly the Blessed Virgiu 
whom Scripture represents as clothed with the sun, 
crowned with the stars of heaven, and with the moon 
as her footstool, what height of glory Inay we not 
attribute to her P and wbat are we to say of those 
who, through ignorance, rUll counter to the voice of 
Scripture, to the te
tin1ony of the Fathers, to the 
traditions of East and "rest, und speak and act 
cont
mptuously towards her whom her Lord delighteth 
to honour r 


2. 


Now I hav.e said all I rncan to say on what T have 
called the rudimental teaching ûf Antiquity about the 
]He
sl'd Virgin; but after all I have not insisted on the 
highcst vie', of hur }Jrerogatives, which the Fathers 
bave taught us. You, illY dear Friend, ,vho know so 
weil the ancient eonL.rovcr
ies and COUll
ib, ma)T hava 
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been 
urprised why I should not have yet spoken of her 
as the Theotocos ;-but I wi8hed to show on how broad 
a basis her dignit
 rests, independcnt of that wonderful 
title; and again I have been loth to enlarge upon the 
force of a word, which is rather Inatter for devotional 
thought than for polelnical digpute. However, I might 
as wpll not write to you at all, as dltogethcr be silent 
upon it. 
It is then un integral portion of the Faith fixecl by 
Ecun1enical Council, n portion of it which you hold as 
. 
,,'ell as I, that the Blebsed Virgin is rrheotocos, Deipara, 
or 
Iother of God; and this word, when thus used, 
carries with it no admixture of rhetoric, no taint of 
extravagant affection,-it has nothing else but a well- 
weighed, grave, doglnatic sense, which corresponds and 
is adequate to its sound. It intends to express that 
God is her Son, as truly as anyone of us is the son of 
his own mother. If this be so, what can be said of any 
creature whatever, which Ina)" 110t be said of her? 
what can be said too much, so that it does not com- 
promise the attributes of the Creator? He indeed 
Inight have created a being nlore perfect, n10re ad- 
luirahle, than she is; lIe Itlight have endued that being, 
so created, with a richer grant of grace, of power, of 
ble
sedne
s: but in one respect she surpasses all even 
possible creations, viz., that she is 1\Iother of her 
Creator. It is this awful title, which both illustrates 
and connects together the two prerogatives of 1\Iary, on 
which I have been lately enlarging, her sanctity and 
her greatne
s. It is t.he i
sue of her sanctity; it is the 
ori
in of her greatness. 'Vhat dig-nity can be too iZTeat 
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to uttributp to her who is as closely bound up, c.l
 inti.. 
1l1ately Olle, "ith the Eternal \V ord, as I:t. Inother is 
with u son? What outfit of sanctit,y, what fulness anù 
redundance of grace, what exuberance of merits must 
have been hcrs, when once we admit the supposition, 
which the Fathers justify, that her )[aker really did 
regard those ßIerits, and take thenl into account, when 
}[e condescended Ie not to abhor the Virgin's womb"? 
Is it surprising then that on the one hand she should 
be immaculate in her Conception? or on the other that 
she should be honoured with an AssuInption, and ex- 
ulted as a queen with a crown of twelve stars, with the 
rulers of day and night to do her service? 
Ien some- 
times wonder that we call her 
Iother of life, of mercy, 
of salvation; what are all these titles con1pared to that 
one nan1e, )[other of God? 
I shall say no more about this title here. It is 
scarcely pos
ible to write of it without diverging into 
a style of compo
ition unsuited to a Letter; 80 I will 
but refer to the history and to instances of its use. 
The title of Theofocos, 2 as ascribed to the Blessed 
)Iary, begins with ecclesiastical ,vriters of a date hardly 
latl>r than that at which we read of her as the second 
Eve. It first occurs in the works of Ol'igcn (185-2.54); 
but he, witnessing for Egypt and Palestine, witne
se8 
also t.hat it was in use before his tÏtne; for, as 
ocrates 
inforrns us, he "interpreted how it was to be used, 
and discus
ed the question at length" (Hi.')l. vii. 32). 
""rithin two centuries of his time {4:31}, in the General 


J Vide Oxford Translation of St. Alhan:1.simt, pp. -l
O, 410, 447 ; antI 
Eseu.y on Duct. Development, pp. 407 -4U
. 
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Council 11('1(1 against 1\ estorius, it was n1ade part cf 
the fOrlllal doglJlatic teaching of the Church. At that 
tiltle, 'l'heodoret, who froul his party COIlIlCxÏl\118 Inight 
have been supposed di
illclined to it:, solemn recog- 
nition, owned that" the uncient and l110re than ancient 
hl'ralùs of the orthodox faith taught the use of the 
term according to tbe Â postolic tradition." .A.t the 
same elate John of Antioch, the telnporary protector of 
N estorius, whose heresy lay in the rejection of the 
tcnn, said, " This tit! · 110 ecclesia
tical teacher has put 
aside. Those who have n
cd it are to any and eminent; 
and those who have not used it, have not att:\cked those 
who did." AIl'xandcr again, one of the fierccst par- 
tisans of N estoriu
, witnesses to the use of the word, 
though he cOJlsider
 it dangerous; "That in festive 

olclnnitic
," he suys, "or ill preaching or tpaching, 
t1U!otocos should be un guar(ledly said by the orthodox 
\vithout cxplanation is no blaIne, becåusc such state- 
rnents were not doglnatic, nor t3aid \vith evil meaning." 
If we look for those Fathcrs, in the interval between 
Origen and the Council, to wholu Alexander refers as 
using the tern], we find aInong therll no lc
s names 
t hUll Archclaus of lIesopohullia, Eusebius of Palestine, 
.Alexander of Egypt, in the third century; in the 
fourth, .A.thana
ius. who u
es it n]any times with 
emphasis, Cyril of Palestine, Gregory .K y

en and 
Gregory N nzianzen uf Carpadocia, AntiocLus of Syria, 
and .A..Ill1noniu8 of Thrace :-not to refer to the EIn- 
peror Julian, who, having no local or ecclesiastical 
domicile, is a witness for the whole of Chri
tendom. 
.Another und earlier .EUlpCI'OI', COllstantille, iu hi
 bpeccL 
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before the nssenlbled Bishops fit Nicæa, uses the still 
JllOre explicit title of "the Virgin 
Iother of God;" 
,vhich is also used by Ambrose of Milan, and by 
Vincent and Cassian in the south of France, and then 
by St. Leo. 
So much for the term; it ,vould be tedious to pro- 
duce the passages of authors who, using or not using 
the term, convey the idec.t. "Our God was carried in 
the womb of :\Iary," says Ignatius, who was martyred 
A.D. 106. "The'Vord oÎ God," says IIippolytus, "was 
carried in that Virgin frame." U The Maker of all," 
says AInphilochius, " is born of a Virgin." "She did 
COIn pass without circumscribing the Sun of justice,- 
the Everlasting is born," 
ays Chryso
tom. " God 
dwelt in the womb," says Proclus. ""\Vhen thou 
hearest that God speaks from the bush," asks Theodotus, 
U in the bush seest thou not the Virgin?" Cassian 
sa.ya, "Mary bore her Author." "The One God only- 
begotten," says Hilary, "is introduced into the womb 
of a .Virgin." "The Everlasting,-'-' says Ambrose, 
"came into the Virgin." "The closed gate," says 
Jerome, "by which alone the Lord God of Israel enters, 
is the Virgin :Mary." " That man from heaven," says 
Capriolus, "is God conceived in the w0I11b." U He is 
mado in thee," says St. .A.ugu
tine, ",vho made thee." 


This being the faith of the Fathers about the Blessed 
Virgin, ,ve need not wonder that it should in no long 
tilue be transmuted into devotion. No wonder if their 
language should become unlnpasured, when 80 great a 
term as " 
Iother of God" had been fOrInally set down 
F 
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88 the safe limit of it. No wonder if it should be 
stronger and stronger as tinle went on, since only in a 
long period could the fulness of its import be exhausted. 
And in matter of fact, and as might be anticipated, 
(with the few exceptions which I have noted above, and 
which I am to treat of below), the current of thought 
in those early ages did unifol'luly tend to make lIluch 
of the Blcs:,ed Virgin Hnd to increase her honours, not 
to circll1nscribp then1. Little jealousy W
 sho,vn of 
her in tho:se times; but, when any such niggardness of 
affection occurred, then one Father or other fell upon 
the offender, with zeal, not to say with fierceness. 
Thus St. J"erome inveighs a
ainst 11eh idius; thus St. 
Epiphanius denounces Apollinaris, St. Cyril N estorius, 
and St. Ambr08e Bonosus; on the other hand, each 
successive insult offered to her by individual adversaries 
did but bring out more fully the intilnate sacred affec- 
tion with ,yhich Christendolll regarded her. "
he was 
alone, and wrought the ,vorld's salvation and conceived 
the redemption of all," says ...\.Inbrose; S "she harl so 
great grace, as not only to preserve virginity her:self, 
but to confer it on those ,yhom she visited." "She is 
the rod out of the stem of Jesse," says St. Jerome, 
" and the Eastern gate through which the High Priest 
alone goes in and out, which still is ever shut." "She 
is the wise woman," says Nilus, who "hath clad be- 
lievers, from the fleece of the Lamb born of her, with 
the clothing of incorruption, and delivered theJH from 
their spiritual nakedness." "
he is the luother of life
 


8 Essay on Doctr. Dev. ubi sup. 
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of beauty, of majesty, the morning star," according 
to Ant
ochus. "The mY6ticai ncw heavens," "the 
hea.vens carrying the Divinity,"" the fruitful vine," 
"by \, hOlD we are translated from death unto life," 
according to St. Ephrem. "The manna, which is 
delicate, bright, sweet, and virgin, which, as though 
coming from heaven, has poured down on all the people 
of the Churches a food pleasantcr than honey," dccord- 
ing to St. 
Iaxi,nus. 
Basil of Scleucia says, that "she shines out above 
all the martyrs as the sun above the stars, anà that she 
mediates between God and men." "Run through all 
creation in your thought," says Proclus, "and see if 
there be one equal or superior to the IIoly Virgin, 
)lother of God." "IIail, )Iother, clad in light, of the 
light which 8ets not," says Theodotus, or some one else 
at Ephesus; "hail, all undefiled mother of holiness; hail, 
most pellucid fountain of the life-giving stream." And 
St. Cyril too at Ephesus, "Hail, Mary, 1[other of God, 
majestic common-treasure of the whole world, the lamp 
unquenchable, the crown of virginity, the sceptre of 
orthodoxy, the indissoluble temple, the dwelling of the 
Illimitable, l\Iother and Virgin, through whom He in 
the holy gospels is called blessed who cOllleth in the 
nðme of the Lord, . . through whom the Holy Trinity 
is sanctified, . . through whom Angels and Archangels 
rejoice, devils are put to flight, . . and the :fallen 
creature is received up into the heavens, &c., &c.'" 
Such is but 8 portion of the panegyrical language 
which St. Cyril used in the third Ecumenical Council. 


. 
.a opp. t. 6 J p. 355. 
F 2 
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3. 


1 must not close my review of the Catholic doct.rine 
concerning the lllcsscd Virgin, ,vithout dircctly spcaking 
of her intercessory power, though I have incidcntally 
Inade mcntion of it alrcady. It is the immediate result 
of t\'TO truths, neither of which you dispute ;-first, that 
"it is good and uscful," as the Council of Trent says, 
" suppliantly to invoke the Saints and to have recourse 
to their prayers ;" und secondly, t.hat the Blessed 
Iary 
is singularly dear to her SOIl and singularly exalted in 
t3anctity and glory. ITowever, at the risk of becon1ing 
didactic, I will state t501newhat l110re fully the grounds 
on which it rests. 
To a. candid pagan it nnlst have been one of the n10st 
r('nlarkable points of Christianity, on its first appearance, 
that the ob
crvance of prayer formed so vital a part of 
it
 organization; and that, though its IDclnbers were 
scattered all over the ,,'orld, and its rulers und subjects 
had so little opportunity of correlative action, yet they, 
one and all, found the solace of a spiritual intercourso 
and a real bond of union, in the practice of JTIutual in- 
tercession. l)raycr indeed is the very es
cnce of all re- 
ligion; but in the heathpn religions it ,vas either public 
or personal; it was a state ordinance, or a selfish ex- 
pedient for the attainnlcnt of certain tangible, temporal 
goods. Very different froB1 this was its exercise an10ng 
Christians, ,vho were thereby knit together in one body, 
different, as they were, in races, ranks, and habits, 
distant fron1 each other in country, and helpless anlid 
hostile populations. Yet it proved sufficient for its pur- 
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})08 '. Chri
tiaIl8 could not correspond; they could not 
cOlnbine; but they coul<l pray one for another. Even 
tht.'ir public prayers partook of this character of inter- 
cession; for to pray for the welfare of the whole Church 

 as in fact a prayer for all the clásscs of men and all 
the individuals of which it was composed. It ,vas in 
prayer that the Church was founded. For ten days all 
the Apostles" persevered with one mind in prayer and 
supplication, with the 'VOlllen, and \Iary the 
IothÐr of 
Jesus, and with his brethren." Then again at Pentecost 
"they were all with one mind in one place;" and the 
converts then Inade are said to have "persevered in 
prayer." Änd when, after a. while, St. l)eter was seized 
and put in prison with a view to his being put to death, 
"prayer was made without ceasing" by the Church of 
God for hin}; and, when the Angel released him, he 
took refuge in a housC' "where luany w.ere gathered 
together in prayer." 
We are so accustomed to these passages as hardly to 
be able to do justice to their singular significance; and 
they are followed up by various passages of the Apostolic 
Epistles. St. Paul enjoins his brethren to " pray with 
all prayer and supplication at all tilues in the Spirit, 
with all instance and supplication for all saints," to 
"pray in every place," " to lllake supplication, prayers, 
intt'rces
ion
, giving of thanks, for aIl111en." And in 
hi:-; own person he " ceases not to give thanks for then., 
comlnelllorating thenl in his prayers," and" always in 
all his prayers making supplication for them all with 
joy." 
Now, was this spiritual bond to cease with life? or 
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had Christians sitnilar dut.ies to their brethren departed P 
From the witne
s of the early ages of the Church, it ap- 
pears that they had; and you, and those who agree with 
you, would be the last to deny that they were then in 
the practice of praying, as for the Ii ving, so for those 
also ,,,ho had passed into the intermediate state between 
earth and heaven. Did the sacred comtnullion extend 
further still, on to the inhabitants of heaven itself? 
Ilere too you agree with us, for you have adopted in 
your Volume the w rds of the Council of Trent which 
I have quoted above. But now we are brought t.o a 
higher order of thought. 
It would be preposterous to pray for those who are 
already in glory; but at least they can pray for UB, and 
we can ask their prayers, and in the Apocalypse at least 
Angels are introduced both sending us their blessing and 
offering up our prayers before the Divine Presence. ",Ve 
read there of an angel who tc came and stood before the 
altar, having a golden censer ;" and cc there was given 
to him much incense, that he should offer of the prayers 
of all saints upon the golden altar which is before the 
Throne of God." On this occasion, surely the Angel 
performed the part of a great Intercessor or 1tlediator 
above for the children of the Church 1tlilitant below. 
Again, in the beginning of the BatHe book, the sacred 
writer goes so far as to speak of "grace and peace" 
cOining to us, not only from the Alnlighty, tc but from 
the seven Spirits that are before His throne," thus asso- 
ciating the Eternal ,vith the :rninisters of Ilis mercies; 
and this carries us on to the remarkable passage of St. 
Justin, one of the earliest Fathers, who, in his Apology, 
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says, U To lIiru (God), and Ilis Son \vho came frolll ITirn 
and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good A.ngels who follow dnd resemble IIim, and the 
])rophetic Spirit, we pay veneration and hornage." 
Further, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. Paul intro- 
duces, not only A.ngels, but" the spirits of the just" 
into the sacred cOllununion: "Y e have come to 
Iount 
Zion, to the heavenly Jerusalem, to myriads of angels, 
to God the Judge of all, to the spirits of the ju
t luade 
perfect, and to Jesus the 
lediator of the New Testa- 
ll1ent." \Vhat can be Ineant by having" come to the 
spirits of the just," unless in SOIne ,vay or other, they 
do us good, whether by blebsing or by aiding us? that 
i." in a word, to speak correctly, by praying for us, for 
it is surely by praJ 7 er that the creature above is able to 
bless and aid the creature below. 
Intercession thus beinga first principle of the Church's 
life, next it is certain again, that the vital force of that 
interce

ion, as an availing power, is, (according to the 
will of God), sanctity. This seems to be suggested by 
a. passage of St. Paul, in which the Supreme Intercessor 
is said to be "the Spirit: "-" the Spirit Himself 
maketh intercession for us; lie maketh interces8ion for 
the saint
 according to God." ..And, indeed, the truth 
thus ill1plied, is expressly brought out for us in other 
parts of Scripture, in the forIll both of doctrine and of 
exanlple. The words of tbe Inan born blind speak the 
COlnnlon-sense of nature :-" if any 1l1an be a ,vorshipper 
of God, him lIe heareth." And Apostles confirm them: 
-" the prayer of a just man availeth much," and 
'I whatever we ask, we receive, because ,ve keep his com- 
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luandlnents." Then, as for c
alnple
, we read of tho 
Alruighty's revealing to l\.brahalll and )108es beforehand,. 
Iris purposes of wrath, in order that they by their in- 
tercessions l11ight avert its execution. To the friends of 
Job it was said, "1\Iy servant Jo
 shall pray for you; 
his face I will accept." Elia., by his prayer shut and 
opened the heavens. Elsewhere we read of " J erpntÏas, 
1tf oses, and Samuel;" and of "N oe, ])aniel, and Job," 
as being great Inediators bet,veen God and I Ii
 people. 
One instance is given us, which testifies the continuance 
. 
of this high office beyond this life. Lazarus, in the 
parable, is seen in Abraham's bosom. It is usual to 
pass over this striking passage with the renlark that it 
is a Jewish mode of speech; ,,-hereas, Jewish belief or 
not, it is recognized and sanctioned by our Lord Hiln- 
self. What do Catholics teach about the Blessed Virgin 
more wonderful than this? If Abrahatn, not yet as- 
cended on high, had charge of Lazarus, what ûHence is 
it to affirm the like of her, ,v11o was not Inerelyas Abra- 
ham, U the friend," but was the very" Mother of God" ? 
It ITIay be added, that, though, if sanctity ,vas ,vant- 
ing, it availed nothing for influence with our Lord, to 
be one of Ilis Cotnpall)"", still, as the Gospel sho,vs, lie 
on various occasions aetually did allo,v those who were 
near IIiul, to be the channels of introducing supplicants 
to I-lilll or of gaining Jniracles fronl l1im, as in the in- 
stance of the miracle of the loaves; and if on one occa- 
sion, lIe scenl
 to repel llis 
lother, when sLe told IIinl 
that wine 'was ,vanting for the guests at the Inarriage 
feast, it is obvious to r{\nJark on it, that, by saying that 
she was then separated froJn llinl (" What have I to do 
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with thee? ") becausc llia hour was not yet come, lIe 
iIllplied, that when that hour was COIne, such separation 
would bp at un end. l\Iorcover, in fact IIe did at her 
intercession work the ulÏracle to which her 'words 
pointed. 
I consider it irnpossible then, for those who believe 
the Church to be one vast body in heaven and on earth, 
in which every holy creature of God has his place, and 
of which prayer is the life, when once they recognize 
the sanctity and dignity of the 131
ssed Virgin, not to 
perceive inlIDcdiately, that her office above is one of 
perpetual intercession for the faithful militant, and that 
our very relation to her n1ust be that of clients to a 
patron, and that, in the eternal enmity which exists 
between the WOlllan and the serpent, while the serpent's 
strength lies in being the Tempter, the weapon of the 
Second Eve and Jtlother of God is prayer. 
.1\s then these ideas of her sanctity and dignity 
gradually penetrated the n1ind of Christendom, so did 
that of her intercessory po,ver follow close upon them 
and with them. FroIll the earliest tilHes that mediation 
is sytnbolizcd in those representations of her with up- 
lifted hands, which, whctller in plaster or in glass, are 
still extant in ROlne,- that Church, as St. Irenæus 
aJs, 
with which "everv Church, that is, the faithful frotH 
w . 
every side, Illust agree, becausp of its nlore p::H\"crful 
principality;" "into which," as Tertullian adds, "the 
Apostles poured out, together with their blood, their 
whole doctrine." As far indeed as existing documents 
are concerned, I know of no instance to Iny purpose 
earlier than A.n. 

J4, but it is a very rcmar]{able one; 
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and, though it has been often quoted in the controversy; 
an argument is not weaker for frequent use. 
St. Gregory K yssen,5 then, a native of Cappadocia in 
the fourth century, relates that his namesake, Bishop 
of N eo-Cæsar(\a in Pontus, surnamed Thaumaturgus, in 
the century preceding, shortly before he was called to the 
priesthood, received in a vision a Creed, which is 
till 
extant, fro In the Rlessed l\Iaryat the hands of St. John. 
The account runs thus :-IIe was deeply pondering 
theological doctrine, which the heretics of th
 day 
depraved. " In such tlloughts/' says his naJne
ake of 
Nyssa, " he ,vas passing the night, when one appeared, 
as if in hunlan form, aged in appearance, saintly in the 
fashion of his garments, and very venerable both in 
grace of countenance and general mien. AJnazed at the 
sight, he started from his bed, and asked ,vho it was, 
and why he came; but, on the other caloling tbe per- 
turbation of his mind with his gentle voice, and saying 
he had appeared to him by divine command on account 
of his doubts, in order that the truth of the orthodox 
faith nlight be revealed to him, he took cour
ge at the 
word, and regarded hinl with a Iuixture of joy and 
fright. Then, on his stretching bis hand straight for- 
,,"ard and pointing \vith his fingers at soruethillg on 
one side, he followed with his eyes the extended haud, 
and saw another appearance oppo:site to the forwer, in 
shape of a "'oman, but more than human. . . . When 
his eyes could not bear the apparition, he heard thenl 
conversing together on the subject of his doubts; and 
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thereby not only gained a true knowledge of the faith, 
but learned their llalneS, as they addre:5sed each other 
by their rcspecti ve appellations. And thus he is 8aid to 
have heard the person in \\ onlan's shape bid ' John the 
Evangelist J disclose to the young man the mystery of 
godliness; and he answered that he was ready to comply 
in this matter with the wish of 'the Mother of the 
Lord,' and enunciated a forillulary, well-turned and 
cOlnplete, and so vanished. lIe, on the other hand, 
imJDediately COllnnitted to writing that divine teaching 
of bis mystagogue, and henceforth preached in the 
Church according to that form, and bequeathed to 
posterity, as an inheritance, that heavenly teaching, by 
means of which his people are instructed down to this 
day, being preserved fro III all heretical evil." He 
proceeds to rehearse the Creed thus gi'Ten, cc There is 
One God, Father of a Living Word," &c. Bull, after 
quoting it in his work on the Nicene Faith, alludes to 
this history of its origin, and adds, cc No one should 
think it incredible that such a providence should befall 
a man whose whole life was conspicuous :for revelations 
and Iniracles, as all ecclesiastical ,vriters who have 
mentioned hiln (and who has not?) witness with one 
voice." 
Here our Lady is represented as rescuing a holy soul 
from intellectual error. 
rhis leads IDe to a further 
reflection. You seem, in one place of your V olullle, to 
object to the ...\.ntiphon, in which it is said of her, " All 
hereðies thou hast destroyed alone." Surply the truth 
of it is verified in this age, as in forlner tinIes, and 
especially by the doctrine concerning her, on which r 
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have been dwelling. She is the great exemplar of 
prayer in a generation, \vhich elllphatieally denies the 
power of pray()r in, toto, which deternlines that fatuI 
laws govern the universe, that there cannot be any 
direct coulmunication between earth and heaven, that 
God cannot visit His own earth, and that Juan cannot 
influence II is l}rovidence. 


. 
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 4.-Belirf of Oat/lolics crmrernÙlg tile Blessed Virgin, 
a8 coloured by their DeL'olion to Iler. 


I CANNOT help hoping that your own reading of the 
Fathers will on the whole bear llle out in the above 
account of their teaching concerning tbe Blessed "\Tirgin. 
Anglicans seen1 to Ine simply to overlook the strength of 
the argument adducible from the works of those ancient 
doctors in our favour; and they open the attack upon 
Ollr mediæval and modern writers, careless of leaving a 
host of primitive opponents in their rear. I do not 
include you an10ng such .A.nglicans, 3S you know what 
the Fathers assert; but, if so, have you not, my dear 
Friend, been unj ust to yourself in your recent Volume, 
and made far too much of the differences which exist 
between Anglicans and us on this particular point P It 
is the office of an Irenicon to SI1100the difficulties; I 
shall be pleased if I succeed in removing some of yours. 
Lot the public judge between us bere. IIad you hap- 
pened in your Volume to introduce 
Tour notice of our 
teaching about the Blessed Virgin, with a notice of the 
teaching of the Fathers concerning her, which you 
follow, ordinary men would ha va considered that there 
was not much to choose between you and us. Though 
you appealed ever so much, in your defence, to the 
authority of the" undivided Church." they "'QuId have 
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said that you, who had such high notions of the Blessed 
Mary, were one of the last men who had a right to 
accuse us of quasi-idolatry. "Then they found you 
with the Fathers calling her Mother of God, Second 
Eve, and 
Iother of all Living, the Mother of Life, the 
Morning Star, the :Mystical New Heaven. the Sceptre 
of Orthodoxy, the .All-uudefiled )Iother of JIoliness, 
and the like, they would have deemed it a poor com- 
pen
atioll for such language, that you protested against 
her being called a 00- 'edcmptres8 or a Priestess. And, 
if they" ere violent Protestants, they would not have 
read you \\,ith the relish and gratitude with which, as 
it is, they La, e perhaps accepted your test.imony against 
us. Not that they would have been altogether fair in 
their view of you ;-on the contrary I think there is a 
real difference between what you protest against., and 
what with the Fathers you hold; but unread men of 
the world foro1 a broad practical judgment of the 
things which caIne before them, and they ,vould have 
felt in this case that they had the same right to be 
shocked at you, as you have to be shocked at us ;-and 
further, ,vhich is the point to which I am coming, they 
would have said, that, granting some of our modern 
,,'riters go beyond the Fathers in this matter, still the 
line cannot be logically drawn bebveen the teaching 
of the Fathers concerning the Blessed Virgin and our 
own. This vie" of the matter seelns to me true and 
ilnportant; I do not think the line Cal} be satisfac- 
torily drawn, and to this point I shall now direct my 
attention. 
It is ilnpossible, I say, in a doctrine like this, to draw 
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the line cleanly between truth and (\rror, right and 
wrong. This is ever the case ill concrete Inatters, 
which have life. IJife in this world is Inotion, and 
invol yes a continual process of change. I.Ji ving things 
grow into their perfection, into their decline, into their 
death. No rule of art will suffice to 6tOp the operation 
of this natural law, whether in the material world or in 
the hUlnan nlind. \,r e can indeed encounter disorders, 
when they occur, by external antàgonislll and remedies; 
but we cannot eradicate the process itseLf, out of which 
they arise. Lile has the sanle right to decay, as it has 
to wax strong. This is specially the case with great 
ideas. You Illc.l.Y 6tifle them; or you may refuse them 
elbow-room; or again, you may torment them with 
your continual meddling; or you Jnay let t.hem have 
free course and range, and be content, instead of antici- 
pating their excesses, to expose and restrain those ex- 
cesses after they have occurred. But you have only this 
alternative; and for myself, I prefer much wherever 
it is possible, to be first generous and then just; to 
grant full liberty of thought, and to call it to account 
when abused. 
If what I have been saying be true of energetic ideas 
generally, much more is it the case in nlatters of religion. 
Religion acts on the affections; who is to hinder these, 
when once roused, froln gathering in th
ir strength 
and running wild? They are not gifted with any 
connatural principle" ithiu them, which renders thenl 
self-governing, und t5cli-aòj lIsting. They hurry right 
on to their object, and often in their Cil
C it is, the 
more haste. the worse t:-pced. Their obj('ct engrosses 
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thenl, and they Bee nothing else. And of all passions 
love is the n10st unn1anagcable; nay more, I ,vould not 
give much for that love ,vhich is never extravagant, 
which alway
 observes the proprieties, and can move 
about in perfect good taste, under all emerg
ncies. 
"That mother, what husband or wife, what youth or 
maiden in love, but says a thousand foolish things, in 
the way of endearInent, ,vhich tbe speaker would be 
sorry for strangers to hear; yet they are Dot on that 
account unwclcoIne t the parties to whom they are 
addressed. SOInetimes by bad luck they are ,,,ritten 
down, sometimes they get into the newspapers; and 
w hat might be even graceful, ,vhen it was fresh froIn 
the heart, and interpreted by the voice and the coun- 
tenance, presents but a Inelancholy exhibition when 
served up cold for the public eye. So it is ,vith devo- 
tional feelings. Burning thoughts and words are as 
open to criticism as they are beyond it. \Vbat is 
abstractedly extravagant, may in particular persons be 
becoming und beautiful, and only fall under blaule when 
it is found in others who iIuitate them. \Vhen it is 
forn1alized into meditations or exercises, it is as re- 
pulsive as love-letters in a police report. Moreover, 
even holy minds readily adopt and becoIlle familiar with 
language which they would never have originated them- 
selves, when it proceeds from a writer who has the same 
objects of devotion as they bave; and, if they find a 
stranger ridicule or reprobate supplication or praise 
which has come to them so recomulcndcd, they feel it as 
keenly as if a direct insult were offered to those to ,vholn 
that hOInage is addressed. In the next place, ,vhat has 
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power to stir holy and refined souls iB potent also with 
the multitude; anù the reli!,-rion of the multitude is ever 
vulgar and abnormal; it ever ,vill be tinctured with 
fanaticism and superstition, while men are what they 
are. A people's religion is ever a corrupt religion, in 
spite of the provisions of Holy Church. If she is to 
be Catholic, you must admit within her net fish of 
every kind, guests good and bad, vessels of gold, vessels 
of earth. You may beat religion out of men, if you 
will, and then their excesses will take a different 
direction; but if you make use of religion to improve 
them, they will make use of religion to corrupt it. And 
then you will have effected that compromise of ,vhich 
our countrymen report so unfavourably from abroad :- 
a high grand faith and \vorship which compels their 
admiration, and puerile absurdities among the people 
\vhich excite their contempt. 
Nor is it any safeguard against these excesses in a 
religious system, that the religion is based upon reason, 
and developes into a theology. Theology both uses 
logic and bafßes it ; and thus logic acts both for the pro- 
tection and for the perversion of religion. Theology is 
occupied with supernatural matters, and is ever running 
into mysteries, which reason can neither explain nor 
adjust. Its lines of thought come to an abrupt termina- 
nation, and to pursue thenl or to complete them is to 
plunge down the abyss. But logic blunders on, forcing 
its way, as it can, through thick darkness and ethereal 
mediums. The Arians went ahead with logic for their 
directing principle, and so lost the truth; on the other 
haud, St. Augustine intimates that, if we attempt to find 
o 
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and tie together the ends of lines which run into infinity 
we shaH only succeed in contradicting ourselves, when, 
in his rrreatise on the Holy rerinity, he is unable to find 
the logical reason for not speaking of three Gods as ,veIl 
as of One, and of one Person in the Godhead as well a
 
of Three. I do not mean to say that logic cannot be 
used to set right its o,vn error, or that in the hands of 
an able disputant it may not trim the balance of truth. 
rrhis was done at the Councils of ..A.ntioch anù Nicæa, 
on occasion of the heresies of Paulus and Arius. But 
such a process is circuitous and elaborate; and is con- 
ducted by means of minute subtleties which will give it 
the appearance of a game of skill in matters too grave 
and practical to ùeserve a mere scholastic treatment. 
Accordingly St. .Augustine, in the Treatise above men- 
tioned, does no Inore than simply lay it do,vn that the 
statements in question are heretical, that is to say there 
are three Gods is Tritheism, and to say there is but one 
Person, Sabellianism. rrhat is, good sense and a large 
view of truth are the correctives of his logic. Anù 
thus we have arrived at the final resolution of the ,vhole 
Inatter, for good sense and a large vie,v of truth are 
rare gifts; ,vhereas all men are bound to be devout, 
and most men busy themselves in arguments and 
inferences. 
N ow let me apply ,vhat I have been saying to the 
teaching of the Church on the subject of the Blessed 
Virgin. I have to recur to a subject of so sacred a 
nature, that, writing as I am for publication, I need 
the apology of my purpose for venturing to pursue it. 
I say then, when once ,ve have nlastered the idea, that 
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I
u.y bore, ::;uckleù, anù handled the Eternal in the 
fonu of 3, child, what limit is conceivable to the rust] 
and flooù of thoughts ,vhich such a doctrine involves? 
\Vhat a,ve and surprise 1l1ust attend upon the know- 
ledge, that a creature has been brought so close to the 
Divine Essence? It ,vas the creation of a ne,v idea 
and of a new sympathy, of a ne\v faith and ,vorship, 
,,,hen the holy .Apostles announced that God had be. 
COlue incarnate; then a supreme love and devotion 
to flill1 becanle possible, ,vhich seemed hopeless before 
that revelation. This was the first consequence of 
their preaching. But, besides this, a second range of 
thoughts ,vas opened on mankind, unkno\vn before, and 
unlike any other, as soon as it was understood that that 
Incarnate God had a lllother. The second idea is per- 
fectly distinct from the former, and does not interfere 
with it. He is God nlade low, she is a woman made 
high. I scarcely like to use a familiar illustration on 
the suhject of the Bles
ed Virgin's dignity among 
created beings, but it will serve to explain ,vhat I mean, 
,vhen I ask you to consider the difference of feeling, 
,vith ,,,hich ,ye read the respective histories of Maria 
rTheresa and the Maid of Orleans; or with ,vhich the 
middle and lo\ver cl..tsses of a nation regard a first 
D1inister of the day \vho has come of an aristocratic 
house, and one who has risen from the ranks. 
ray 
God's mercy keep me from the shadow of a thought, 
dimming the purity or blunting the keenness of that 
love of HimJ ,vhich is our sole happilless and our sole 
salvation! But surely ,vhen He became man, He 
brought home to us His inconl
unicable attributes 
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with a distinctiveness, which precludes the pos
ibility 
of our lo,vering Him merely by our exalting a creature. 
He alone has an entrance into our soul, reads our 
secret thoughts, speaks to our heart, applies to us 
spiritual pardon and strength. On IIinl ,ve solely de- 
pend. He alone is our inward life; He not only 
regenerates us, but (to use the ,vords appropriated to a 
higher mystery) Se?ììper gignit; He is ever renewing 
our new birth and our heavenly sonship. In this 
sense He Jnay be called, as in nature, so in grace, our 
real Father. nlaryis only ourmother bydivineapppoint- 
luent, given us from the Cross; her presence is above: 
not on earth; her office is external, not ,vithin us. IIer 
name is not heard in the administration of the Sacra- 
Jllent
. Her work is not one of ministration towards 
us; her power is indirect. It is her prayers that avail, 
and her prayers are effectual by the fiat of Hilll who iB 
our all in all. N or need she hear us by any innate 
power, or any personal gift; but by His Inanifestation 
to her of the prayers ,vhich \ye n1ake to her. 'Vhen 
l\Iose
 "a
 on the l\Iount, the Aln1Ìghty told him of 
the idolatry of his people at the foot of it, in order that 
he might intercede for them; and thus it is the Divine 
Presence which is the intermediating Po,ver by ,vhich 
,ve reach her and she reaches us. 
\V oe is me, if even by a breath I sully these ineffable 
truths! but still, without prejudice to them, there is, 
I say, another range of thought quite distinct from 
them, incommensurate ,vith them, of ,vhich the Blessed 
Virgin is the centre. If we placed our Lord in that 
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centre, \ve should only be dragging llim from His 
throne, and making Him an Arian kind of a God; 
that is, no God at all. He who charges us with 
Inaking 1Iary a divinity, is thereby denying the divinity 
of Jesu
. Such a man does not know \vhat divinity 
is. Our Lord cannot pray for us, as a creature prays, as 

rary prays; He cannot inspire those feelings ,vhich a 
creature inspires. To her belongs, as being a creature, 
a natural claim on our sympathy and faIniliarity, in 
that she is nothing else than our fello,v. She is our 
pride,-in the poet's ,vords, "Our tainted nature's 
solitary boast". 'Ve look to her without any fear, any 
remorse, any consciousness that she is able to read us, 
judge us, punish us. Our heart yearns to,vards that 
pure Virgin, that gentle
Iother, and our congratula.tions 
follo\v her, as she rises from :K azareth and Ephesus, 
through the choirs of angels, to her throne on high, 
so ,veak, yet so strong; so delicate, yet 80 glorious; 
so lnodest anJ yet so mighty. She ha
 sketched 
for us her own portrait in the 
Iagnificat. "He hath 
regarded the lo\v estate of His hand-maid; for, behold, 
from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 
He hath put down the mighty from their seat; and 
hath exalted the humble. He hath filled the hungry 
\yith good things, and the rich he hath sent empty 
aw'ay." I re
ol1ect the strange emotion which took by 
surprise men and women, young and old, when, at the 
Coronation of our present Queen, they gazed on the 
figure of one so like a child, so sn1all, so tender, 80 
shrinking, who had been exalted to so great an inherit- 
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ance and so vast a rule, ,vho was such a contrast in 
her own person to the solemn pageant which centred 
in her. Could it be otherwise ,vith the spectators, if 
they had human affection? And did not the All-wise 
know the human heart when He took to Himself a 
. 
l\Iother? did He not anticipate our emotion at the 
sight of such an exaltation in one so sin1ple and so 
lowly? If He had not meant her to exert that ,vonder- 
ful influence in His Church, ,vhich she has in the event 
exerted, I will use a bold word, He it is who has per- 
verted us. If she is 'not to attract our homage, why 
did He 111ake her solitary in her greatness amid Hi
 
vast creation? If it be idolatry in us to let OU:l 
affections respond to our faith, He would not have 
made her what she is, or He would not have told us 
that He had so mado her; but, far from this, He has 
sent His Prophet to announce to us, "A Virgin shan 
conceive and bear a Son, and they shall call His l1aIne 
Emmanuel,'" and "
e have the same ,,"arrant for hailing 
her as God's l\Iother, as \ve have for adoring Hin} as 
God. 
Christianity is eminently an objective religion. For 
the most part it tells us of persons and facts in siluple 
,vords, and leaves that announcement to produce its 
effect on such hearts as are prepared to receive it. This 
at least is its general character; and Butler recognihes 
it as such in his Analogy, ,vhen speaking of the Second 
and Third Persons of the Holy Trinity:-"The internal 
\vorship," he says, "to the Son and IIoly Ghost is no 
farther matter of pure revealed conunand than 
s 
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th(' relations they Btand in to us are Inatters of puro 
revelation; for the relationij being known, the obliga- 
tions to such internal worship are obligations of reason 
ari.'1in,q out oj' t1lose relations tllelllSelves.". It is in this 
"flY that the revealed doctrine of the Incarnation 
exerted a stronger and a br0ader influence on Christians, 
us they more an<1 Inore apprehended and Inastered its 
mea.ning and its bearings. It is contained in the brief 
and f3Ìlnple declaration of St. John, " The Word was 
made flesh;J) but it required century after century to 
spread it out in its fulness, and to imprint it energeti- 
cally on the worship and practice of the Catholic people 
a
 ,veIl as on their faith. Athanasius was the first and 
the great teacher of it. He collected together the in- 
spired notices scattered through David, Isaias, St. Paul, 
and St. John, and he engraved indelibly upon the ima- 
gination8 of the faithful, as had never been before, that 
Inan is God, and God is Iuan, that in 1vlary they meet, 
and that in this sense 1Iary is the centre of all things. 
He added nothing to what was known beiore, nothing 
to the popular and zealous faith that her Son was God; 
he has left behind him in his works no such definite 
passages about her as those of St. Irenæus or St. Epi- 
phanius; but he brought the circumstances of the 
Incarnatil)n home to m
n's minds, by the multiform 
evolutions of his analysis, and thereby secured it to us 
for ever from perversion. Still, ho,vever, there was 
much to be done; we have no proof that Athanasius 
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himself had any special devotion to the Blessed Virgin; 
but he laid the foundations on which that devotion was 
to rest, and thus noiselessly and without strife, as the 
first Temple was built in the Holy City, she grew up 
into her inheritance, and was H established in Sian and 
her power was in J erusalelll." 
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 5.-Anglican Misconceptions and Catholic Ex{:esses (11, 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 


SUCH was the origin of that august CultU8 which bas 
been paid to the Blessed Mary for 80 Inany centuries in 
the East and in the West. That in times and places it 
has faUen into abuse, that it has even become a super- 
stition, I do not care to deny; for, as I have said above) 
the same process which brings to maturity carries on to 
decay, and things that do not adlnit of abuse have very 
little life in them. This of course does not excuse such 
excesses, or justify us in making light of them, when 
they occur. I bave no intention of doing 80 as regards 
the particular in8tances which you bring against us, 
though but a few words win suffice for what I need 
say about them :-be:fore doing so, however, I am 
obliged to make three or :four introductory remarks in 
explanation. 


1. I have alnlost anticipated my first remark already. 
It is this: that the height of our offending in our devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin would not look so great in 
your Volume as it does, had you not deliberately placed 
yourself on lower ground than your own feelings to- 
'wards her would have spontaneously prompted you to 
take. I have no doubt you had 80me good reason for 
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adopting this course, but I do Bot know it; what I do 
know is, that, for the Fa.thers' sake ,vho so exalt her, 
you really do love and venerate her, though you do not 
evidence it in your book. I anl glad then in this place 
to insist on a fact which \villleacl those among us, ,vho 
know you not, to love you fronl their love of her, in 
spite of ,vhat you refuse to give her; and lead Anglicans, 
on the other hand, \vho do know you, to think better of 
us, \vho refuse her nothing, when they reflect that, if 
you come short of us, you do not actually go against us 
in your devotion to her. 
2. A8 you revere the Fathers, 80 you revere the Greek 
Church; and here again ,ve have a ,,,itness on our be- 
half, of ,vhich you IllUst be uware as fully as we are, and 
of ,vhich you l11USt really nlcan to give us the benefit. 
In proportion as the Greek ritual is kno,vn to the re- 
ligious puLlic, that knowledge will take off the edge of 
the 
urpri
p of Anglicans at tlu' sight of our devotioll8 
to our Ilady. It Inust weigh with theIn, when they 
discover that "e can enlist on our 
ide in this contro- 
versy tho
e " seventy n1illions" (I think they do so con- 
sider then1) of Orientals, who arc separated from our 
cOTnmuIlion. Is it not a very pregnant fact, that the 
}
astern Churches, so independent of us, 150 long sepa- 
rated. from the "Test, 80 jealous for Antiquity, should 
even surpass us in their exaltation of the Blessed Virgin? 
That they go further than \ve do is sometimes denied, 
on the ground that the Western devotion towards her is 
brought out into system, and the Eastern is not; yet 
this only means really, that the Latins have Inore mental 
activity, more strength of intellect, less of routine, less 
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of ulcchullical wor
hip among theIn, than the GrC'('ks. 
"r e are able, better than they, to give an account of 
what we do; and we seenl to bp n1ure extreme. merely 
bccnu:,e we are Inore definite. Rut, after all, what have 
the Latins done so bold, as that substitution of the 
name of 
Iary for the Nalne of Jesus at the end of the 
collects and petitions in the Breviary, nay, in the Ritual 
and Iliturgy ? Not Inere1y in local or popular, and in 
scmi-authorizcd devotions, which are the kind of sources 
that supply you with )'our Bwtter of accusation against 
us, but in the forlnal prayers of the Greek Eucharistic 
Service, p('tition
 are offered, not in "the name of J eSU6 
Christ," but in that" of the Theotocos." Such a phe- 
nOlnenon, in such a quarter, I think ought to make 
Anglicans merciful towards those writers among our- 
sel \Tes, \vho ha YC been excessive in singing the praises of 
the Deipara. To Tnake a rule of substituting 
Iary with 
all Baints for Jesus in the public service, has nlore 
" )Iariolatry" in it, than to alter the Te Deum to her 
honour in private devotion. 7 
3. And thus I am brought to a third remark, suppl
- 
mental to your accusation of us. Two large viewB, as I 
have said above, are opened upon our devotional thoughts 
in Christianity; the one centering in the Son of )[ary, 
the other in the ßIother of J eSus. Neither need obscure 
the other; and in the Catholic Church, as a matter of 
fact, neither does. I wish you had either frankly 
allowed this in your V olulne, or proved the contrary. I 
wish, when you report that" a certain proportion" of 
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Catholic
, "it has been ascertained by those who have 
inquired, do," in their devotions, "stop short in her,
' 
p. 107, that you had added your bc1ief, that the caso 
was far otherwise with the great bulk of Catholics. 
Might I not have expected such an avowal P l\Iay I 
not, without sensitiveness, be somewhat pained at the 
omission? From Iuere Protestants, indeerl, I expect 
nothing better. They content themselves with saying 
that our devotions to our Lady 'J'IlU8t necessarily throw 
our Lord into the shade; and thereby they relieve them- 
selves of a great dea of trouble. Then they catch at 
any stray fact which countenances or seelns to coun- 
tenance their prejudice. Now I say plainly, I never will 
defend or screen anyone from your just rebuke, ,vho, 
through false devotion to Mary, forgets Jesus. But J 
should like the fact to be proved first; 1 cannot hastily 
adll1it it. There is this broad fact the other way ;- 
that, if \\ e look through ]
urope, ,ve shall find, on the 
whole, that j UtSt those nations and countries have lost 
their faith in the divinity of Chril5t, who have given 
up devotion to llis )1 other, and that those on the 
other hand, who had been foremost in her honour, 
have retained their orthodoxy. Contrast, for instance, 
the Calvinists with the Grf'cks, or France \vith the 
North of Gernlany, or the Protestant and Catholic 
cOlumunions in Ireland. As to England, it is scarcely 
doubtful what \yould be the state of its Established 
Church, if the Liturgy and Articles were not an in.. 
tegral part of its Establishluent; and, when men bring 
so grave a charge against us, us is implied in your 
Volume, they caullot be surprised if we in turn say 
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hard things of .Allglicani::;ln. 8 In the Catholic Church 
J.lary has shown henseIf, not the ri val, but the Illinistcr 
of her Son; she has protected IIim, as in His infancy, 
so in the whole history of the l{cligion. There is 
then a plain historical truth in Dr. Faber's words, which 
you quote to condeInn, " Jesus is obscured, because Mary 
. is kept in the back-ground." 
This truth, exemplified in history, might also be 
ubulldantly illustrated, did Iny space aùnlit, fronl thA 
Ii ves anù "pritings of holy tHCn in DloJern tÍInes. Two 
of them, St. Alfonso Liguori and the Blessed Paul of 
the Cross, for aU their notorious devotion to the 
Iother, 
have shown their supreme love of her Divine Son, in 
the names which they have given to their respective 
Congregations, viz. that" of the Redeelner," and tha.t 
"of the Cross and Passion." Ho,vever, I will do no 
rnore than refer to an apposite pas
age in the Italian 
translation of the work of a French J e
mit, Fr. N epvcu, 
" Chri
tian Thoughts for every Day in the Year," which 
· I have 8poken more on this subject in my Essay on Development, 
p. 13H, "Nor does it avail to object, that, in this contrast of devotional 
exercises, the human is sure to supplant the Divine, from the infirmity 
of our nature; for, I rèpeat, the question is one of fact, whether it 
ba.s done so. And next, it must be asked, whether the character of Pro- 
testant del 1 otion towards our Lord, has been that of worship at all; and 
not rather such as we pay to an excellent human being. . . . Carnal 
minds will ever create a carnal worship for them!!!elves; and to forbid 
them the service of the saints, will have no tendency to teach them 
the worsllip of God. Moreover,... great and constant fiS is the 
dovotion which the Catholic pays to St. Mary, it has a special pro- 
vince, and has far more connexion 1vith the public services and the 
fe&hvc asp
ct of Christianity, and with certain extraordinary offices 
which she holds, than with what i& strictly Jier&onal a-nd prin!Otry in 
religion." Our late Cardinal, on my leooption, singled out to m
 tLis 
last sentence, for tho expression of hi:i especial approbation. 
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]'as reco1l1mended to the frieud who went with U1e to 
Rome, by the same Jesuit Father there, with whom, as 
I have already said, I stood Inyself in such intirnate 
relations; I believe it is a fair specirnen of the teaching 
of our spiritual books. 
"The love of Jesus Christ is the most f\ure pled ge of 
our future happine:ss, and the most infallible token of our 
prl.destination. 
Iercy towards the poor, devotion to 
the IIoly Virgin, are very sensible tokens of predestina- 
tion; nevertheless they are not absolutely infallible; 
but one cannot have a sincere and constant love of Jesus 
Christ, without being predestinated. . . . 'fhe destroy- 
ing angel, "Thich bereaved the houses of the Egyptians 
of their first-born, had re
pect to all the houses which 
were marked with the blood of the Lamb." 
And it is also exeJuplified, as I verily believe, not 
only in fOrInal and distinctive Confessions, not only in 
books intended for the educated class, but also in the 
personal religion of the Catholic populations. When 
strangers arc so unfavourably ilnprcssed with us, because 
they see Ilnage
 of our Lady in our churches, and 
crowds flocking about. her, they forget that there i
 a 
Presence within the sacred walls, infinitely nlore awful, 
which clailns and obtains frolD us a worship transcen- 
dently diHerent froln any devotion we pay to her. That 
devotion to her Jnight indeed tend to idolatry, if it 
'were encouraged in Protestant churches, where there is 
nothing higher than it to attract the worshipper: but 
all the irnages that a Catholic church ever contained, all 
the Crucifixes at its Altars brought together, do not so 
affect its frequenters, as the lan1p which betokens the 
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presence or absence there of the Bles..sed Sacrament. Is 
not this so certain, so notorious, that on some occasions 
it has been even brought as a charge against us, that 
,ve are irreverent in church, ,vhen what seemed to the 
objector to be irreverence ,vas but the necessary change 
of feeling"vhich came over those who were in it, on their 
knowing that their Lord wa
 no longer there, but away? 
The 'f ass again conveys to us the same lesson of the 
sovereignty of the Incarnate Son; it is a return to 
Calvary, and l\Iary is scarcely named in it. Hostile 
visitors enter our churches on Sunday at midday, the 
time of the Anglican Service. They are surprised to see 
the High 
Iass perhaps poorly attended, and a body of 
,vorshippers leaving the music and the mixed multitude 
,vho lnay be lazily fulfilling their obligation, for the 
silent or the informal devotions which are offered at an 
Image of the blessed Virgin. They may be tempted, 
,vith one of your informant; to call such a temple, not 
a "Jesus church," but a" :ßlary church". But, if 
they understood our ,vays, they would know that ,ve 
begin the day with our Lord and then go on to His 
l,Iother. It is early in the morning that religious 
persons go to l\Iass and Communion. The High Mass, 
on the other hand, is the festive celebration of the day, 
not the special devotional service; nor is there any 
reason" hy those who have been at lo,v :llass already, 
should not at that hour proceed to ask the intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin for themselves and all that is 
dear to them. 
Communion, again, ,vhich is given in the D10rning, 
is a solemn unequivocal act of faith in the Incarnato 
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God, if any can be 8uch; and the most gracious of 
admonitions, did wë need one, of Ilis sovereign and sole 
right to possess us. I knew a lady, who on her death- 
bed was visited by an excellent Protestunt friend. The 
latter, ,vith great tenderness for her BOul's ,vel fare, 
d.
ked her whether her prayers to the Blessed Virgin 
did not, at that u\\"ful hour, lead to forgetfulness of 
her Saviour. "Forget IIirll P" she replied with Bur- 
prise, " \Vhy, He ,vas just no" here." She had been 
receiving ![iIll in comnlunion. "Then thelJ, ß1Y dear 
Pusey, you read anything extravagant in praise of our 
Lady, is it not charitable to ask, even while you con- 
tlemn it in itself, did the author write nothing else P 
Had he written on the Blessed Sacrament P had he, 
given up "all for Jesus P" I recollect some lines, the 
happiest, I think, which that author wrote, which bring 
out strikingly the reciprocity, which I am dwelling OIl, 
of the respective devotions to Mother and Son :- 


" But scornful men have coldly said 
Thy lovt; wa
 leading me from God j 
And yet in this I did but tread 
'I'he very pa.th my Saviour trod. 
Ie They know but little of t1y worth 
Who speak these heartless words to me J 
For what did Jesus love on earth 
One half so tenderly as thee P 
"Get me the grace to love thee more j 
Jesus will give, if thou wilt plead; 
And, Muther, when life's cares are o'er, 
Oh, I shall love thee then indeed. 


1'.Jesus, when His three hours were run, 
ßcqueath'd thee from the Cross to me j 
And oh! how can J Jove tllY Son, 
Sweet :Mother, if I lovo 110t thee ,. 
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4. ThuB we are brought from the consideration of 
the sentiments themselves, of which you complain, to 
the persons who wrote, and the places where they wrote 
them. I wish you had been led, in this part of your 
work, to that sort of careful labour which you have 
mJlployed in so masterly a way in your investigation of 
the circulnstances of the definition of the Immaculate 
Concpption. In the latter case you have catalogued 
the bishops who wrote to the Holy See, and anal)'zed 
their answers. IIad you in like manner discriminated 
and located the l\Iarian writers as you call them, and 
observed the tilDes, places, and circumstances of their 
works, 1 think, they would not, when brought together, 
have had their present startling effect on the reader. 
As it is, they inflict a vague alarm upon the mind, as 
when one hears a noise, and does not know whence it 
comes and what it means. Some of your authors, I 
know ure Saints; all, I suppose. are spiritual writers 
and holy men; but the majority are of no great 
celebrity, even if they have any kind of weight. 
Suarez has no business among them at all, for, when 
he .says that no one is saved without the Blessed 
Virgin, he is speaking not of devotion to her, but ot 
her intercession. The greatest Dalile is St. Alfonso 
Liguori; but it never surprises me to read anything 
extraordinary in the devotions of a saint. Such men 
are on a level very different from our own, and we can- 
not understand them. I hold this to be an important 
canon in the Lives of the Saints accordin g to the 
words of the Apostle, U The Bpiritual man judges all 
thing
, und he hÏ1nself is judged of no one." But we 
H 
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may refrain fron1 judging, without proceeding to imitate. 
r hope it is not disrespectful to 80 great a servant of 
God to say, tbat I never have read his Glories of 1\Iary ; 
but here I Rln Bpeaking gcncrally of all Saints, whether 
I know them or not ;-and I say that they are beyond 
us, and that we must use them as patterns, not as 
copies. .A.s to his practical directions, St. Alfonso 
wrote theln for Neapolitans, whom he knew, ond we do 
not know. Othcr writers whom you quote, as De 
Salazar, are too ruthlessly logical to be safe or pleasant 
guides in the delicate IU3 tters of devotion. As to De 
Montford and Oswald, I never even met with their 
names, till I saw thelu in your book; the bulk of our 
laity, not to say of our clergy, perhaps kno\v them little 
betwr than I do. N or did I know till I learnt it from 
your Volume, that there ,\'ere two Bernardines. St. 
Bernardine of Sienna, I knc,v of course, and knew too 
that he bad a burning love for our Lord. But about 
the other, "Bernardine de Eustis," I was quite at 
fault. I find from the Protestant Cave, that he, us well 
as his namesake, made hin1self also conspicuous for his 
zeal for the lIoly N arne, which is much to the point 
here. " 'Yïth such devotion ,vas he carried away," says 
Cave, "for the bare Name of Jesus, (which, by a new 
device of Bernardine of Sienna, had lately bf'gun to 
receive divine honours,) that he \\pas urgent with Inno- 
cent VIII. to assign it a day and rite in tbe Calendar." 
One thing, however, is clear about all these writers; 
that not one of them is an Englishman. I have gone 
through your book, and do not find one Eng1ish name 
among the various authors to 
vhonl 
70U refer, except of 
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course tbe name of the author whose lines I have been 
quoting, and who, great dS are his merits, cannot, for 
the reasons I have given in the opening of my Letter' be 
considered a representative of English Catholic devotion. 
Whatcver these writers may have said or not said, what- 
ever thcy may havc said harshly, and whatever capable of 
fair explanation, still they are foreigner8; we are not 
answerable for their particular devotions; and as to 
thc1lls(\lvcs, I am glad to be able to quote the beautiful 
words which you u
c about them in your letter to the 
Weekly Register of November 25th last. "I do not 
presume," you say, "to prescribe to Italians or 
Spaniards, what they shall hold, or how they shall 
express their pious opinions; and least of all did I 
think of imputing to any of tbe writers whom I quoted 
tbat they took from our Lord any of the love which 
they gave to His Mother." In these last ,vords too you 
have supplied one of the omissions in your Volume 
which I noticed above. 
5. 
ow then we come to England itself, which after 
all, in the matter of devotion, alone concerns you and 
Ilie; for though doctrine is one and the same everywhere, 
devotions, as I have already said, are matters of the 
particular time and the particular country. I suppose 
we owe it to the national good sense, that English Catho- 
lics have been protected from the extravagances which 
are elsewhere to be found. And we owe it also to the 
wisdoIu and moderation of the Holy See, which, in 
giving us the pattern for our devotioTl. as well as the 


9 buprn, p. 22. 
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rule of our faith, has never indulged in those curiosities 
of thought which are both so attractive to undisciplined 
imaginations and so dangerous to grovelling hearts. 
In the case of our own common people I think such a 
forced style of devotion would be simply unintelligible; 
as to the educated, I doubt whether it can have more 
than an occasional or temporary influence. lfthe Catho- 
lic faith spreads in England, these peculiarities will not 
spread with it. There is a healthy devotion to the 
Blcssed Mary, and t.here is an artificial; it is possible to 
love her as a }Iother, to honour h
r as a Yîrgin, to seek 
her as a Patron, and to exalt her as a Queen, without 
any injury to solid piety and Christian good sense :-1 
cannot hclp calling this the English style. I wonder 
whether you find anything to displease you in the 
Garden of the Soul, the Key of Heaven, the Vade 
1tlecum, the Golden 
Ianual, or the Crown of J csus. 
These are th
 books to which. Anglicans ought to 
appeal, who would be :fair to us in this matter. I do 
not observe anything in them which goes beyond the 
teaching of the Fathers, except so far as devotion goes 
beyond doctrine. 
There is one collection of Devotions besides, of the 
highcst authority, which has been introduced from 
abroad of late years. It consists of prayers of very 
various kinds which have been indulgenced by the 
Popes; and it commonly goes by the name of the 
Raccolta. As that word suggests, the language of 
many of the prayers is Italian, while others are in Latin. 
This circumstance is unfavourable to a translation, 
which, however skilful, must ever savour of the words 
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and idioms of the original; but, passing over this neces- 
sary disadvantage, I consider there is hardly a clause in 
the goodsized volume in question which even the sensi- 
tiveness of Engli
h CatholicisIu would wish changed. 
Its anxious observance of doctrinal exactness is almost 
a fault. It beems afraid of using the words" give me," 
"Inake me," in its addresses to the Blessed Virgin, 
which are as natural to adopt in speaking to her, as ill 
addressing a parent or friend. Surely ,ve do not 
disparage Divine Providence when we say that we are 
indebted to our parents for our life, or when we ask their 
ble
sing; we do not show any atheistical leaning, 
because we say that a man's recovery must be left to 
nature, or that nature supplies brute animals with 
instincts. In like manner it seems to me a simple purism, 
to insist upon minute accuracy of expression in devotional 
and popular writings. However, the Raccolta, as cOIning 
froBl responsible authority, for the most part observes it. 
It comn10nly uses the phrases "gain for us by thy 
P ra vers" "obtain for us" " p ra v to Jesus for me" 
. , '., , 
"speak for me, Mary," "carry thou our prayers," " ask 
for us grace,'" " intercede for the people of God," and 
the like, marking thereby with great emphasis that sbe 
i'3 nothing more than an Ad vocate, and not a source of 
loercy. IS or do I recollect in this book more than one 
. or two ideas to which you would be likely to raise an 
objection. The strongest of these is found in the Novena 
before her Nativity, in which, apropos of her Birth, we 
pray that she cc would cOlne down again, and be reborn 
spiritually in our souls ;" -but it will occur to you that 

t. Paul speaks of his wish to impart to his converts, 
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(( not only the gospel, but his o,vn Boul ;" and writing 
to the Corinthians, he says he has ,e begotten them by 
the gospel," and to Philen]Oll, that he had "begotten 
Ollesimus, in his bonds;" whereas St. James, with 
greater accuracy of expression, says "of His own will 
hath God begotten us with the word of truth." Again, 
we find the petitioner saying to tbe 131cssed Mary, "In 
thee I place aU lilJ hope;" but this is eXplained by 
another passage, "Thou art IllY best hope after Jesus." 
Again, we read elsc,vhere, II I would I had a greater 
. 
love for thee, since to love thee is a great mark of pre- 
destination ;" but the prayer goes on, "Thy Son 
deserves of us an ilnYlJCasurable love; pray that I may 
havü this grucc, a great love for Jesus," and further 
on, "I covet 110 good of tbe earth, but to love my God 
alone." 
Then again, as to the lessons \\,hich our Catholics 
receive, w bether by catechising or instruction, you 
would find nothing in our receivcd 111unuals to which 
you would not assent, I am quite sure. Again, as to 
preaching, a standard book "as drawn up three cen- 
turies ago, to supply matter for the purpolSo to the 
parochial clergy. You incidentally mention, p. 153, 
that the cOlnment of Cornelius à Lapide on Scripture i::J 
"a repertorium for sermons ;" but I never heard of this 
work being 80 used, nor indeed can it, because of its 
size. The work provided for the purpose by the Church 
is the "Catechi
In of the Council of Trent," and nothing 
extreme about our Blessed Lady is propounded there. 
On the whole I 3m sanguine that you ",ill come to tbe 
conclusion, that Anglicans nlay safely trust thoIuscl yes 
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to us En f!'lish Catholics, as regards any devotions to the 
Blessed Virgin which might be required of them over 
and above the rule of the Council of Trent. 
6. And, now at length cOIning to the statementR, 
not English, but foreign, which offend you in works 
written in her honour, I will allow that I like some 
of those whicb you quote as little as you do. I will 
frnnkly say that, when I read them in your volume, 
they affected me with grief and almost anger; for they 
seemed to me to ascribe to the Blessed Virgin a power 
of" searching the reins and hearts," which is the at- 
tribute of God alone; and I said to myself, bow can we 
any longer prove our Lord's divinit)- from Scripture, if 
those cardinal passages which invest Him with divine 
prerogatives, after all invest TIim with nothing beyond 
what His Mother shares with IIim? And how, again, 
is there anything of incomlnunicable greatness in His 
death and passion, if He who was alone in the garden, 
alone upon the cross, alone in the resurrection, after all 
is not alone, but shared His solitary work with His 
Blessed llother,-with her to whom, when He entered 
on Ilis ministry, He said for our instruction, not as 
grudging her her proper glory, " Woman, what have I 
to do with thee?" And then again, if I hate those 
perverse bayings so much, how much more must she, in 
proportion to her love of llim? and how do we show 
our love for her, by wounding her in the very apple of 
her eye P This I felt and feel; but then on the other 
hand I have to observe that these strange words after 
nIl arc but few in number, out of the many passages 
you cite; that mo
t of them exeulplify wllat I t)aid 
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aboye about the difficulty of deternlining the e
act 
poin1 where truth passes into error, and that they are 
allowable in one sense or connection, though false in 
another. Thu8 to say that prayer (and the Blesscd 
Virgin'8 prayer) is omnipotent, is ß harsh expression 
in every-day prose; but, if it is explained to Inean that 
there is nothing which prayer may not obtain from God, 
it is nothin g else than the very proIuise made us in 
Scripture. Again, to say that 
Iary is the centre of all 
being, sounds inflated and profane; yet after all it is 
only one way, and a natural way, of saying that the 
Creator and the creature met together, and became one 
in her" OIllb; and as such, I have used the expression 
above. Again, it is at fir8t sight a paradox to say that 
" Jesus is obscured, because 
Iary is kept in the back- 
ground;" yet there i
 a sense, as I have Bhown above, 
in which it is a silnple truth. 
And so again certain statements may be true, under 
circumstance
 and in a particular time and place, which 
are abstractedly false; and hence it may be very unfair 
in a controversialist to interpret by an English or a 
11lodern rule, ,,'hatever may have been asserted by a 
foreign or medieval author. To say, for instance, dog- 
matically, that no one can be saved ,vithout personal 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, would be an untenable 
proposition; yet it might be true of this man or that, 
or of this or that country at this or that date; and, if 
that very statement has ever been made by any "7riter of 
consideration (and this has to be ascertained), then 
perhaps it was made precisely under these exceptional 
circumstances. If an I talia.n preacher Dlade it, I 8hould 
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feel no disposition to doubt him, at least if he spoke of 
ltalian youths and Italian maidens. 
Next I think you have not always Dlade your quota.- 
tioll8 with that consideration and kindness which is 
your rule. At p. 106, you say, "It is con1ffionly said 
that, if any Roman Catholic acknowledges that' it is 
good und useful to pray to the saints,' he is not bound 
hirDself to do 80. 'V ere the above teaching true, it 
would be cruelty to say so; because, according to it, 
he would be forfeiting what is morally necessary to his 

mlvation." nut now, as to the fact, by \VhOlll is it 
said that to pray to our Lady and the Saint8 is 
nece
sary to salvation? The proposition of St. Alfonso 
is, that" God gives no grace except through Mary j" 
that is through her intercession. But intercession is 
one thing, devotion is another. And Suarez says, U It 
is the universal sentiment that the intercession of l\Iary 
i8 not only useful, but aho in a certain Dianner neces- 
sary;" but still it is the question of her interces8ion, 
not of our invocation of her, not of devotion to her. If 
it "'ere so, no Protestant could be s
ved; if it were so, 
there ,vould be grave reasons for dortbting of the sal- 
vation of St. Ohrysostom or St. A thanasius, or of the 
pritnitive Mart,yrs j nay, I should like to knOl" whether 
St. Augustine, in all his volu1ni1lous writings, invokes 
her once. Our Lord died for those heathens who did 
not know Him; and His )Iother iutercedes for those 
Christians who do not know her; und she intercedes 
according to nis will, and, when He wills to 8ave a 
particular soul, she at once prays for it. I say, He 
wills indeed according to her pra.yer, but then she prays 
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according to Ilis will. Though then it is natural and 
prudent for those to have recourse to bel', who froID the 
Church's teaching know her power, yet it cannot be 
said that devotion to her is a sine-quâ-non of salvation. 
Some indeed of the authors, whom you quote, go fur- 
ther; they do speak of dcvotion; but even then, they 
do not enunciate the general proposition which I have 
been disallowing. }i'or instance, they say, "It is 
morally inlPossible for those to be saved who neglect 
tbe devotion to the ßlessed 'Tirgin;" but a siInple 
omission is one thing, and neglect another. " It is 
inlPossible for any to be saved ,,,ho turns alcay from 
her," )yes j but to "turn away" is to offer some positive 
disrespect or insult towards her, and that with sufficient 
knowh.'dge; and I certainly think it would be _a very 
grave act, if in a Catholic country (and of such the 
,vriters ,vere speaking, for they kne\v of no other), with 
Ave-1tlarias sounding in the air, and images of the 
l\ladonna in every street and road, a Catholic broke ofl' 
or gave up a practice that ,vas universal, and in ,,,hich 
he was brought up, and deliberately put her name out 
of hi
 thoughts. 
7. Though, then, common sense may determIne for 
us, that the line of prudence and propriety has been 
certainly passed in the instance of certain staten1ents 
about the Blessed Virgin, it is often not easy to convict 
then1 of dcfini te error logically j and in such cases 
authority, if it attempt to act, would be in the position 
which so often happens in our courts of law, ,vhen the 
commission of an offence is morally certain, but the 
governnlent prosecutor cannot find legal evidence suffi- 
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cient to insure con \'iction. I UtH Dot denying the right 
of sacred Congregationb, at their will, to act perclnp- 
torily, and without dt:i:signing reasons for the judgnlent 
they pass upon writers; but, when they have found it 
inexpedient to take this severe course, perhaps it may 
happen from the circumstances of the case, that there 
is no other that they can take, even if they would. It 
is wiser then for the most part to leave these excesses 
to the gradual operation of public opinion, that is, to 
the opinion of educated and sober Catholics; and this 
seems to me the healthiest way of putting them down. 
Yet in matter of fact I believe the IIoly See has inter- 
fered fron1 time to titHe, when devotion seemed running 
into superstition; and not so long ago. I recollect 
hearing in Gregory the XVI.'s time, of books about 
the Blessed Virgin, which had been suppressed by 
authority; and in particular of a pictorial representation 
of the Ilnlnaculatc Conception which he bad forbidden; 
and of measures taken against the shocking notion that 
the Blessed Mary is present in the Holy Eucharist, in 
the sense in which our Lord is present; but I have no 
means of verifying the infornlution I then received. 1 
Nor have I time, any more than )'OU have had, to 
ascertain how far great theologians have made protests 
against those various extravagances of which you 80 
rightly conlpl3.in. Pa
sages, however, froIH three well- 
kno'wn Je:-5uit Father8 have opportunely come in tllY 
way, and in one of them is introduced in confirnlatioll, 
the name of the great Gerson. Thev are Canisius, 
Pcta.vius, and Ra)'naudus; and as they speak very 
1 Vide N 000 V. infr. 
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appositely, and you do not seem to know them, I will 
here make Borne extracts from them:- 
(1.) Cauisius:- 
cc "\" e confess that in the cultus of 1tlary it has been, 
and is possible for corruptions to creep in; and we have 
a more than ordinary desire that the Pastors of the 
Church should be carefully vigilant here, and give no 
place to Satan, whose characteristic office it has ever 
been, while rllen sleep, to sow the cockle amid the Lord's 
whC'at. . . . For this purpose it is his wont gladly to 
. 
avail himself of the aid of heretics, fanatics, and false 
Catholics, as may be scen in the instance of this 
Mariall118 cullus. This CliltUS, heretics, suborned by 
Satan, attack with hostility. . . . Thus too, certain 
n1ad heads are so denlented by Satan, as to erllbracè 
superstitions and idolatries instC'ad of the true cultus, 
and neglect altogether the true tllea
ures whether in 
respect to God or to 'Iary. 
uch inrleed were the 
Collyridians of old. . . . Such that Gerrllan herdslnan 
a hundred years ago, who gave out publicly that he 
WåS a. new prophet, and had had a vision of the 
I)eipara, and told the people in her name to pay no 
ßlore tributes and taxes to princes. . . . :\Ioreover, how 
n1any Catholics does one bee who, by great and shocking 
negligence, have neither care nor regard for her CUltU8 ; 
but, given to profane and secular objects, scarce once 8 
year raise their earthly nlinds to siug her praises or to 
venerate her."-De J[ariû Deiparâ, p. 518. 
(
.) Father Petau says, ,vhell discussing the teaching 
of the :Fathers about the Blessed Virgin (de InCarll,. xi v. 
X) :- - 
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" I will venture to give this advice to all who would 
be devout and panegyrical towards the Holy Virgin, 
viz., not to eÀceed in their piety and devotion to her, 
but to be content with true and solid praises, and to C
5t 
aside what is otherwise. This kind of idolatry, lurking, 
as St. Augustine says, nay implanted in human hearts, 
is greatly abhorrent from Theology, that is, from the 
gravity of heavenly wisdom, which never thinks or 
asserts an)'thing, but what is measured by certain and 
accurate rules. What that rule should be, and "That 
caution is to be used in our present subject, I will not 
determine of myself; but according to the mind of a 
most weighty and most ]earned theologian, John Gerson, 
who in one of his Epistles proposes certain canons, 
which he calls truths, by means of which are to be 
measureù the assertions of theologians concerning the 
Incarnation. . . . By these truly golden precepts Gerson 
brings within bounds the immoderate licence of praising 
the Blessed Virgin, and restrains it within the measure 
of sober and healthy piety. And from these it is evi- 
dent that that sort of reasoning is frivolous and nugatory, 
in which 80 nIany indulge, in order to assign any 80rt 
of grace they please, however un usual, to the Blessed 
Virgin. For they argue thus; 'Whatever the Son of 
God could bestow for the glorJ' of His 1tlother, that it 
became II im in fact to furnish;' or again, 'Whatever 
honours or ornaments He has poured out on other saints, 
those altogether hath lIe heaped upon His Mother;' 
whence they draw their chain of reasoning to their de- 
Rired conclu
ion; a mode of argulllentation which Gerson 
treats with contempt as captiou
 und sophistical." 
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lIe adds, what of course we all should say, that, in 
thus speaking, he has no intention to curtail the liberty 
of piou::, persons in such meditations and conjectures, on 
the mysteries of faith, sacred histories, and the Scripture 
text, as are of the nature of comments, supplements, 
and the like. 
(3.) llaynaud is an author, full of devotion, if any 
one is so, to the Blessed Virgin; yet in the work which 
he has con1posed in her honour (Diptyclla Mariana), he 
says more than I can quote here, to the same purpose as 
Pet au. I abridge some portions of his text :- 
" Let this be taken for granted, that no praises of ours 
can come up to the praises due to the Virgin l\Iother. 
nut we must not Inake up for our inability to reach 
her true praisc, by a supply of lying embellishment and 
false honours. :For there are SOIne whose affection for 
r
ligious Objl)cts is so imprudent and lawless, that they 
transgress the due limits even towards the saints. This 
Origen has excellently observed upon in the case of the 
Baptist, for very nlany, instead of observing the measure 
of charity, considered whether he might not be the 
Christ," p. 9. ..." St. Anselro, the first, or one of 
the first champions of the public celebration of the 
13le::,sed Virgin's Ilnmaculate Conception, says, de Excel/. 
Virg., that the Church considers it indecent, that any- 
thing that admits of doubt should be said in her praise, 
when the things which are certainly true of her supply 
such large materials for laudation. It is righ t so to 
interpret St. Epiphanius also, when he says that human 
tongues should not pronounce anything lightly of the 
Deipara; and who is more justly to be charged with 
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speaking lightly of the most Holy Mother of God, than 
he, who, as if what is certain and evident did not suffice 
for her full investiture, is \\ i
cr than the aged, und 
obtrudes on us the toadstools of his own mind, and 
devotions unheard of by those IIoly 
'athers who loved 
her best P rluinly, as St. Ansehn says, that she is the 
ltlother of God, this by itself exceeds every elevation 
which can be named or imagined, short of God. About 
so 8ubliIne a majesty ,ve should not speak hastily froln 
prurience of wit, or flimsy pretext of prollloting piety; 
but 'with great maturity of thought; and whenever the 
maxims of the Church and the oracles of faith do not 
suffice, then not without the suffrages of the Doctors. 
. . . Those who are subj ect to this pruricnce of innova- 
tion, do not perceive how broad is the difference between 
subjects of huulan science, and heavenly things. All 
novelty concerning the objects of our faith is to be put 
far away; except so far as by diligent investigation of 
God's Word, written and unwritten, and a well-founded 
inference from what is thence to be elicited, something 
is brought to light which though already indeed there, 
has Dot hitherto been recognized. The innovations 
which we condemn are those which rest neither on the 
written nor unwritten 'V ord, nor on conclu:sions from 
it, nor on the judgment of ancient sages, nor sufficient 
basis of reason, but on the sole colour and pretext of 
doing more hOllour to the Deipara," p. 10. 
In another portion of the saIne ,,"or k, he speaks in 
particular of one of those iInaginations to which you 
especially refer, and for which, without strict necessity 
(as it seems to me) JOU allege the authority of à Lapide. 
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" Nor is that honour of the Deipara to be offered, 
vÏz. that the elen1ents of the body of Christ, which the 
Blessed Virgin supplied to it, remain perpetually un- 
altered in Christ, and thereby are found also in the 
Eucharist. . . . This solicitude for the Virgin's glory 
must, I consider, be dif5carded; since, if rigbtly con- 
sidered, it involves an injury towards Christ, and such 
honour the Virgin loveth not. And first, dislnissing 
philosophical bagatelles about the animation of blood, 
milk, &c., who can endure the proposition that a good 
portion of the 8ubstance of Christ in the Eucharist 
should be worshipped with a cultz.I.
less than latria.'l viz. 
by the inferior CUltU8 of Ityperdulia"! The preferable class 
of theologians contend that not even the humanity of 
Christ, is to be materially abstracted from the Word of 
God, and worshipped by itself; how then shall we intro- 
duce a cullu8 of the Deipara in Christ, which is inferior 
to the CUltu8 proper to Him P How is this other than 
a casting down of the 8ubstance of Christ from Ris 
Royal Throne, and a degradation of it to SOllIe inferior 
sitting place P It is nothing to the purpose to reter to 
8uch Fathers, as say that the flesh of Christ is the flesh 
of Mary, for they spc'\k of its origin. What will hinder, 
if this doctrine be admitted, our also admitting that 
there is Eomething in Christ which is detestable P for, as 
the first elements of a body "rhich were communicated 
by the Virgin to Christ, have (as these authors say) re- 
mained perpetually in Christ, 80 the fSame mate1.ia, at 
least in part, which belonged originally to the ancestors 
of Christ, came down to the Virgin troln her father, un- 
changed. and taken from her grandfather. and so on. 
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And thus, since it is not unlikely that some of thc
e 
ance8tor8 were reprobate, there ,vould now be some- 
thing actually in Christ, which had belonged to a 
reprobate, and worthy of detestation."-p. 237. 


8. After such explanation, and with such authorities, 
to clear my path, I put away from me, as you would 
wish, ,vithout any hesitation, as Inatters in which nlY 
heart and reason have no part, (when taken in their 
literal and absolute sense, as any Protestant would 
naturally take them, and as the writers doubtless did 
not use them), such sentences, and phrases, as these :- 
that the mercy of .Mary is infinite; that God has 
ret'igned into her hands His omnipotence; that it is 
safer to seek her than to seek her Son; that the Blessed 
.Virgin is superior to God; that our IJord is subject to 
her command; that His present disposition toward8 
sinners, as well as His Father's, is to reject them, 
while the Blessed !\Iary takes His place as an Advo- 
cah' with Father and Son; that the Saints are more 
ready to intercede with Jesus than Jesus with the 
Father; that Mary is the only refuge of those with 
whom God is angry; that Mary alone can obtain a 
Protestant's conversion; that it would have sufficed 
for the salvation of nlen if our Lord had died, not in 
order to obey His Father, but to defer to the decree of 
Ilis Mother; that she rivals our Lord in being God's 
daughter, not by adoption, but by a kind of nature; that 
Christ fulfilled the office of Saviour by imitating her 
virtues; that, tl8 the Incarnate God Lore the image of 
His Father, so He bore the image of His :Yother j that 
.I 
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redemption derived from Christ indeed its sufficiency, but 
from Mary its beauty and lovcliness; that, ßb we are 
clothed with the merits of Christ, so \ve are clothed wit h 
the merits of Mary; that, as lIe is Priest, in a like sense 
is she Priestess; that His Body and Blood in the Eucha- 
rist are truly hers and appertain to her; that as He is 
present and received therein, so is she present and re- 
ceived therein; that Priests are Ininisters as of Christ, 
so of 
Iary; that elect souls are born of God and ltfary; 
that the Holy Ghost brings into fruitfulness Ilis action 
by her, producing i
 her and by her Jesus Christ in His 
members; that the killgdolll of God in our souls, as our 
Lord speaks, is really the kingdom of )1ary in the SOUli 
that she and the lIoly Ghost produce in the soul extra- 
ordinary things; and that when the Holy Ghost finds 
l\lary in a soul lie flies there. 
Sentiments such as these I freely surrender to your 
animadversion; I never kne\v of them till I read your 
book, nor, as I think, do the vast Inajority of English 
Ca tholic8 know them. Thcy scem to me like a bad 
dream. I could not have conceived thelll to be said. 
I kno,v not to what authority to go for them, to Scrip- 
ture, or to the Father::;, or to the decrees of Councils, 
or to the consent of schools, or to the tradition of the 
faithful, or to the Holy See, or to Reason. They defy 
all the loci theologici. There is nothing of them in the 
Missal, in the Roman Catechism, in the Roman Racco 7 ta, 
in the Imitation of ChriRt, in Gother, Challoner, 
Iilner 
or Wiseman, as far as I am aware. 'fhey do but scare 
and confuse me. I should not be holier, more spiritual, 
more sure of perseverance, if I twisted my moral being 
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into the reception of them j I should but be guilty of 
fuh,ome frigid flattery towards the most upright and 
noble of God's creatures, if I professed them,-and of 
8tupid flattery too j for it would be like the compliment 
of painting up a young r..nd beautüul princes:; with the 
brow of a Plato and the Illuscle of an Achilles. And I 
should expect her to tell one of her people in waiting 
to turn Ille off her service without warning. 'Vhether 
thus to feel be the scandalum parvuloruln in my case, 
or the scandalum Pllarisæoruln, I leave others to decide; 
but I will say plainly that I had rather believe (which is 
impossible) that there is no God at all, than that Mary 
is greater than God. I will have nothing to do witb 
statements, which can only be explained, by being 
eXplained away. I do not, however, speak of these 
statements, as they are found in their authors, for 1 
know nothing of the originals, and cannot believe that 
they bave meant ,vhat you say; but I take them as 
they lie in your pages. Were any of them the sayings 
of Saints in ecstasy, I should know they had a good 
meaning; still I should not repeat them myself; but 
I anI looking at them, not as spoken by the tongues of 
Angels, but according to that literal Bense which they 
bl'ar in the mouths of English men and English women. 

\nd, as spoken by Dlan to man, in England, in the 
nineteenth century, I consider thenl calculated to pre- 
judice inquirers, to frighten the unlearned, to unsettle 
consciences, to provoke blasphemy, and to work the loss 
of Bouls. 
9. And now, after having said so much as this, bear 
with IllC, illY dear Friend, if I end with an expostula- 
I 2 
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tion. Have you not been touching us on a very tender 
point in a very rude way? is it not the effect of what you 
have said to expose her to scorn and obloquy, who is 
dearer to us than any other creature P Have you even 
hinted that our love for her is anything else than an 
abuse? Have you thrown her one kind word yourself 
all through your book? I trust 80, but I have not 
lighted upon one. And yet I know you love her well. 
Can J;ou wonder, then,-can I complain much, JDuch as 
I grieve,-that men should utterly misconceive of you, 
and are blind to the fact that you have put the whole 
argument between you and us on a ne\v footing; and 
that, whereas it ,vas said twenty-five years ago in 
the Britit3h Critic, "Till Rome ceases to be \vhat 
practically sbe is, union is inlpoðsible between her and 
England," ) ou declare on the contrary, "Union is 
possible, as soon as Italy und England, having the s
uno 
faith llnd the same centre of unity, are allowed to hold 
severally their o\vn theological opinions"? They have 
not done you justice here; because in truth, the honour 
of our Lady is dearer to them than the conversion of 
England. 
Take a parallel case, and consider how you would 
decide it your8clf. Supposing an opponent of a doctrine 
for which you so earnestly contend, the eternity of pun- 
ishment, instead of meeting you with direct arguments 
against it, heaped together a number of extravagant 
descriptions of the place, mode, and circumstances of its 
infliction, quoted Tertullian as a witncss for the primitive 
Fathers, and the Covenanters and Ranters for these last 
centuries j brought pd.ssag
1) from the Inferno of Dante 1 
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and from the Sermons of 'Vesley and \Vhitfield; nay, 
supposing he confined himself to the chapter on the 
subject in the work, which has the sanction of Jeremy 
Taylor, on cc The State of )fan," or to his Sermon on 
:, The Foolish Exchange," or to particular passages in 
Leighton, South, Beveridge, and Barrow, would you 
think this a fair and becoming method of reasoning? 
nnd if he avowed that he should ever consider the 
J:\.nglican Church committed to all these accessories of 
the doctrine, till its authorities formally denounced 
Beveridge, and \Vhitfield, and a hundred others, would 
you think this an equitable determination, or the pro- 
cedure of a theologian 1 


So far concerning the Blessed Virgin; the chief but 
not t.he only subject of your Volume. And no\v, \vhen 
[ could wish to proceed,2 she seems to stop all contro- 
versy, for the Feast of her Immaculate Conception is 
upon us; and close upon its Octave, \vhich is kept with 
special solemnities in the Churches of this town, come 
the great Antiphons, the heralds of Christmas. That 
joyful season, joyful for all of us, while it centres in 
Him who then came on earth, also brings before us in 
peculiar prominence that Virgin 1tlother, who bore and 
nursed Him. Here she is not in the background, as at 
Easter-tide, but she brings Him to us in her arms. 
T\vo great Festivals, dedicated to her honour, to-mor- 
row's and the Purification, mark out and keep the 


2The sequel to this letter never w
s written. Vid. sUJ>r., note 
f. 17. 
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ground, and, like the towers of David, open the way to 
and fro, for the high holiday season of the Prince of 
Peace. And all along it her image is upon it, such as 
"Te see it in the typical representation of the Catacombs. 
May the sacred influences of this tide bring us all 
together in unity! 
Iay it destroy all bitterness on 
your side and ours! :llay it quench all jealous, sour, 
proud, fierce antagonism on our side; and dissipate all 
captious, carping, fastidious refinements of reasoning on 
yours! May that qright and gentle Lady, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, overcome you with her sweetness, and 
revenge herself on her foes by interceding effectually 
for their con version! 


I am, 
Yours, most affectionately, 
JOHN R NEWbIAN. 


TIlE ORATORY, BIR
I
OHAM, 
Dee. 7. 18
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T"
STIMONIRS OF THE l'''ATHERS TO THE DOCTRI
E TIL\T 
MARY IS THE 
ECOND EVE. 


ST. JUSTIN :-Tíòv eE'OV 'YE7pap.p.Él 1 0V aVTÒ" Iv Toî
 
à7TOJLV'TJJ.LOVEVJ.UlU
 TWV Ù7rOUTÓÀCJJV aVToV ËXOVTE'
J ICaì viòv 
" ",' , ", , 
aVTOV 1\.E70llTE't;, VEV01/KaJLEV, Kat, 7rpO 7raVTCJJV 7rOl'TJJLlLTWV 
"... ,
, ,..., ß :'\... "' 8 ' 
a7rO TOV '1T'aTpO
 ovvaJ.LEt, aVTOV Kat, OV^y '1T'pOE'1\. OJI ra 
. . . . Kal Stà rij
 7rap(}Évov ãv8pCc)7ro
[ov ] yeyovÉva
, Lva 
Kaì S,,' 

 ðSov i} å7rò TOV õcþE'CJJ
 7rapaICo
 T
V àpX
JI ËÀaßE'J 
Kaì Stà TaÚT1]
 rijç; óSoû Kaì lCaTáÀvatJl A.áßy. '1T'apeÉvo
 
, · E ., ,w cþB '''' ' ",,.. ., cþ 
'Yap OVCTa va Kat, a opo
 TOV ^CY'fOJl TOV a7TO TOV 0 E'(C)
 
'" '" ß ,.. \, e ' " , 
\ \ 
CTV^l\.a ovaa, 'TrapaKO'T)V Kat avaTOV E'TE'KE'. 'TrLCTTtV OE' Kar, 
, '" ß ,. ' I ' f e ' , '" 
, ,,. 
')(apav I\.a OVCTa 1\ apta 1] 7rap E'VOç;, E'Va'Y'YE'I\.L
OJ.LE'VOU aVTl) 
r ß ,,,,, '", rI II ,. K ' 'J , \ , :'\ ' 
a pt'TJ^ ll."fYE'I\.OV, OT" vE'vJ.La vpr,ou err aVT1]V E7rE'I\.E'U- 
& " r " \, f,.. , 
O'ETat, TC. . . . a7rE'KptllaTO, E'VOtTO P.OI, KaTa TO p1]JLa 
O'OV.- Tryph. 100. 
2. Tertulliau :-" N e mihi vacet incursu8 nominis 
Adæ, unde Christus Adam ab Apostolo dictus est, si 
terreni non fuit census homo ejus? Sed et hie ratio 
defendit. quod Deus ilnaginem et similitudiIlem suanl a 
diabolo captam æmula operatione recuperavit. In vir- 

inem cnim adhuc Evaln irrepserat verbum ædificatorium 
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mortis. In virgin em æque introdncendum erat Dei 
yerbum extructoriurn vitæ; ut quod per ejuslllodi sexuln 
abierat in perdition em, per eundenl se
 urn rcdigeretur 
in Ralutem. Crediderat Eva scrpenti; crcdidit Maria 
Gabrieli; quod ilIa credf:ndo deliquit, hæc credendo 
dclevit."-De Oarn. Ohr. 17. 
3. St. Ircuffius :-" Consequenter antcln et 1faria virgo 
obediens invenitur, dicens, Ecce ancilla tua, Domine, fiat 
ßlihi sccundurn verburn tuum. Eya vero inobediens: 
non obediv\t cninl, a41huc quum esset virgo. Qucn1ud- 
modum ilIa, virum quidem habens Adan1, virgo tan1en 
adhuc existens (erant cninl utrique nudi in Paradiso, et 
non cùnfundebantur, quonianl, paullo ante facti, non 
intcllectum habebant filiorurn generationis; oportebat 
enim illos primo adolescere, dehinc sic multiplicari), 
inobcdiens facta, et sibi et univcrso gcneri humano causa 
facta est mortis: sic et 
Iaria, habcns prædcstinatul11 
virum, et tamen virgo, obediens, ct sibi et univcrso 
generi humano causa facta est salutis. Et propter hoc 
Lex earn, q ure desponsata erat viro, licet virgo sit adhuc, 
uxoreJn ejus, qui de
ponsaverat, vocat; earn qure cst à 
Maria in Evam recirculationem significans: quia non 
aliter quod colligatum est solveretur, nisi ipsæ com- 
pagines alligationis reßectantur retrorsus j ut primæ 
conjunctiones solvantur per secundas, secundæ rurSU8 
liberent primas. Et evenit prirnam quidem cOJnpaginem 
à secundâ colligatione 8o
\"ere, secundam vero colliga- 
t.ionem primæ solutionis habere locuJn. Et propter hoc 
Dominus dicebat, primos quidem novis
imos futuros, et 
novissimos primos. Et propheta autpID hoc idem signi- 
flcat, dicens, 'Pro patribuB nati sunt tibi filii.' 'Pr
- 
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mogenitus' enim 'mortuorum' natus Dominus et in 
sinunl suum recipiens pristinos patres, regeneravit eos in 
vitam Dei, ipse initium viventium faetus,quoniam Adam 
initium lllorientium factus est. Propter hoc et Lucas 
initium genera tionis a Domino inehoans, in Adam retuli t, 
significans, quoniam non illi hune, sed hie illos in Evan- 
gelium vitro regeneravit. Sieautem et Evæinobedien tiæ 
nodus solutionem aecepit per obedientiam 
lariæ. Quod 
enim al1igavit virgo Eva per ineredulitatem, hoc virgo 
:Maria solvit per fidem."-S. I'ren. contr, Hær. iii. 22. 
cc Quemadmodum enim ilIa per Angeli sermonem 
seducta est, ut effugeret Deum, prævaricata verbum 
ejus; ita et hæc per Angelicum sermonem evangelizata 
est, ut portaret Deum, obediens ejus verbo. Et si ea 
inobedierat Deo; sed hæc suasa est obedire Deo, uti Vir- 
gill is Evæ 'Tirgo 
Iaria fieret advocata. Et quemad- 
modum adstrictum est morti genus hunlanulll per Vir- 
gillem, salvatur [solvatur] per Virginem, æqua lance 
disposita, virginalis inobedientia, per virginalem obedi- 
entiam."-Ibid. v. 19. 
4. St. C
?ril :-/:1tà 7T"apOfVOv T

 Eìía
 
À{hv Ó OúvaTof;, 
J 
 
, e ' '"', . À 
 \, e ' cþ '"' , 
eOfL ota 7Tap evov, }.La", uv OE ell 7Tap EVOV, alflJva t 77JV 
1'.'''' rf "" cþ " 
 " 
':JW1JV' tva WU7rEp EKELV 1 JV 0 t
 7)7T'aT'I}UEV, OVTfJ) Kat, TaV71JV 
raßpt
^ Eva",/",/EXíu7)Tat.-Oat. xii. 1. 
5. St. Ephrem. :_'C Per Evam nempe decora et 
tllnabilis hominis gloria extincta est, quæ tamen rursus 
per 
Iariam reßoruit." -Opp. Syr. ii. p. 318. 
cc Initio protoparentuffi delicto in omnes homines 
mors pertransiit j hodie vero per )lari:1'11 translati sumus 
de morte ad vitam. Initio serpens, Eyre auribus occu- 
patis, judo virus i
 tot
IU corpus qi
atavit; hodje )IJlria 
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exauribusperpctuæ felicitatisassertoremexcepit. Quod 
ergo mortis fuit, simul et vitæ extitit instrumentum."- 
iii. p. 607. 
6. ST. EPIPHANIUS :-AvT
 ÈUTìv 
 7T'apà p.Èv TV Evq 
U1]J.Latvop.ÉV1] öt' aìvíryp.aTO\; Àaßovua TÒ KaÀeÎ,uOat P.
T1]P 
tW VT "
 V '.. L)... rf " f , 
;.I u.f. . . . /Cat 1]" uavJ.La OTt p.ETa T1]1J 7rapaßaUtV TaVTl}V 
T-ri {:tV ,'\. tf , , , ,\ \ , 0 \ 
"IV JL- lal\.l}V eUXEV e7rWVVjLLav. /Cat /CaTa Ji-EV TO atu '1)TOV 
, ", ,.. E " ,.. ,.., 0 \ f, , 
 
a7T' eKEtV1}\; 7'1)') va
 7raua TCJJV aI' PW7rWV 1] ryEVV'1)Ut
 E'rn 
ry
') ryeryéVVl}Tat . ciJúe oÈ åÀ'1)Bwç (Ì7rð Map/a\; aÙT
 7] tw
 
f , ,., 1'.... , , f 
TÇO KOU/-LÇð ryryevv1]Ta,' Lva ':ÞCt.JVTa ryéVV1}Ull, Kat ryéVV1}Tat 1} 
Mapla P.l}Tl}P 
WVTWV' 01,' alVVyp.aToç OVV 
 Mapla /-L
T'TJP 
", , '\. ,'\. '\. , \ 
 " 
 

(i)VT(i)V /CEKl\.l}Tat . . . a/\,I\.a /Cat eTepov 71"ep" TOVTWV ota- 
VOéÎ,U(Jat ÈUTt Oavp.auTÒV,7T'ep
 úÈ Tl}\; Eva" Kat Tfj
 Ilfapía\;. 
'ÍJ I-LÈvryàp Eúa 7rpócþaUtt; ryevÉVV1JTat OaváTOU TOÎ,
 åvOpÓJ. 
f 
'7'L
' ' cþ "" ,.. ,., 1'." , 
'TT'otç' . . . 1J oe It'.! apUL TrpO aut
 
(1)
 . . . LIla 
(i)1J aVTt 
L)' , · "\ ' 0 ' \, \ 
pal/aTOU ryeVV1}Tal,eKKI\.ELUauaTOV avaTov TOV éIC ryvvalKO\; 
, f 
 , 'f ... 1'. \ f rr 78 18 
7rllÀtV 0 ota ryuvatKo
 l]P.tV ':JW1} ryeYéVV1}p.EVO').-Llær. . . 
7. St. Jerome :_U Postquam vero Virgo con cepit in 
utero, et peperit nobis puerum . . . soluta Jnaledictio 
cst. Mors per Evanl, vita per l\Iariam."-Ep. 22. ad 
h''llstochÙtrn, 21. 
8. St. Augustine :_CC Hue accedit magnum sacra- 
mentum, ut, quoniam per feminam nobis mors acciderat, 
vita nobis perfeminam nasceretur: utde utrâque naturâ, 
idest, felnininâ et masculinâ, victus diabolus cruciaretur, 
quoniau1 de Rlnbarum subversione lætabatur, cui parum 
fuerat ad pænam si ambæ naturæ in nobisliberarentur, 
nisi etian1 perambas liberaremur".-De Agone Christ. 24. 
9. St. Peter Chrysologlls :-" Benedicta tu in mulie- 
ribus. Quia in quibus Eva JnaleJicta puniebat viscera; 
tunc in iBis g
qètet, honoratur, sus:pic
tQ:r l\Iari
 bene- 
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dicta, Et facta est vero nunc mater vi\ ellti.ulll per 
g-ratiam quæ mater extitit Inoricntiuul pcr naturam. . . · 
Quantu
 sit Deus satis ignorat HIe, qui huju8 Virginia 
mcntem non stupet, animum non miratur: pavet cælum J 
tremunt Angcli, creat.ura non 8ustinet, natura non 
8ufficit, et una puella sic Deum in sui pectoris capit, 
recipit, oblectat hospitio, ut pacem terris, cæ1is gloriam, 
sr.lutem peròitis, vitanl nlortui
, terrenis CUIn cælestibus 
parentelanl, ipsiu8 Dei cum carne comnlercium, pro 
ip
a domus cxigat p
nsione, pro ipsius uteri mercede 
conquirat J et impleat illud })rophetæ: Ecce hæreditas 
Domini, filii merces fructus ventris. Sed .lanl se 
concludat sermo ut de partu Virginis, donante Deo, et 
indulgente tempore, gratius proloquamur."-Sernz. 140. 
10. St. Fulgentius :-" In primi hominis conjuge, 
nequitia diaboli seductamdepravavit mentem: in sccundi 
autem hominis matre, gratia Dei et mentem integram 
scrvavit, et carnem: menti contulit firmissimam fidem, 
carni abstulit omnino libidinem. Quoniam igitur mise- 
rabiliter pro peccato damnatus est homo, ideo sine peccato 
rnirabi1iter natus est Ileus homo." -Sernl. ii. 
" Venite, virgines, ad virgin em ; venite, concipientes, 
ad cODcipientem j venite, parturientes, ad parturientem; 
venite, matres, ad matrem; venite, lactantes, ad lactan- 
tcm; venite, juvenculæ, ad juvenculam. Ideo omnes 
istos cursus naturæ virgo Maria in Domino nostro J esu 
Christo 8uscepit, ut omnibus ad se confugientibusfæminis 
subveniret, et sic restauraret Olllne genu8 fæminarum ad 
Be advenientium nova Eva sC'rvando virginitatem, sicut 
omne genus virorum l-\òam novus recuperat dominus 
}esus Christus."-Ibid. üi. 
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1 have omitted, among the instances of the COIn parison 
of Eve with Mary, the passage at the end of the Epistle 
to Diognetus, a testimony which would be most impor- 
tant from the great antiquity of that work, from the 
religious beauty of its composition, and the stress laid 
upon it by Protestants. But I cannot construe it satis- 
factorily as it stands in the received text. Should not 
the semicolon be placed after cþOElpETat, not, as in the 
editions, after 7rLCTTEVETat ? thus :-&v ðcþtç oVX å7T'TETat 
oùôÈ 1TÀávl} CTV"/Xwpí'ETat, oùôÈ Eva cþ8ElpETat' åÀ'Æà 
B ' , \ , 
 ' , , , 
7T'ap EVO
 7rtCTTEVETat, Kal UWT7'JPLOV OEtKlIV'T4t, Kat a7rQ- 
CTToXOt It. T.
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NOTE II. PAGE 48. 


SUAREZ ON THE IMMACULATE CO
CEPTION. 


ABRIDGED from Suarez. Opp. t. 17, p. 7-Ed Veneto 
1746:- 
cc 1. Statuendum est B. Virginem fuisse a Christo 
redemptam, quia Christus fuit universalis redcluptor 
totius generis humani, et pro omnibus hominibus mor- 
tuus est."-p. 15. 
" 2. Præterea constat indiguisse
Virginem redemptione, 
quia nimiruIll descendebat ex Adamo per seminalem 
generationem." -po 7. 
"3. Tanquam certum statuendum est, B. Virgin em 
procreatam esse ex viri et fæminæ comn1Îxtione carnali, 
ad modum aliorum hominuln. Habetur certâ traditione 
et conununi consensu tot ius Écclesiæ."-p. 7. 
u 4. Absolute et simpliciter fatendum B. Virginem 
in Adam peccasse."-p. ] 6. 
ee 5. B. Virgo peccavit in Adamo, ex quo tanqualn ex 
radice infecta per seminalem ration em est orta; hæc 
est tota ratio contrahendi origin ale peccatUtn, quod Cdt 
ex vi conceptionis, nisi gratia Dei præveniat." -po 16. 
Cc 6. Certum est B. VirginelH fuisse mortualll salten} 
in Adamo. Sicut in Christo vitaul habuit, ita et in 
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Adam iuit mortua. Alias B. Virgo non cOlltraxisset 
Inortem aliasve corporis pænalitates ex Adamo; consc- 
quellS [autem] est omnino falsum. Habuit B. Virgo 
Incritum Inortis saltcm in Adamo. IlIa vere habuit 
luortem carnis ex peccato Adami contractam."-p. 16. 
"7. B. Virgo, ex vi suæ conceptionis fuit ohnoxia 
originali peccato, seu debitum habuit contrahendi illud, . 
nisi divinâ gratiâ fuisset impeditum."-p. 16. 
u 8. Si B. Virgo non fuisset (ut ita dicanl) velldita in 
Adamo, et de se servituti peccati obnoxia, non fuisset 
.. 
vere reJeulpta."-p. 16. 
"9. Dicendum est, potuisse B. Virginem præservari 
ab originali peccato: et ill priluo suw cOllceptionis instanti 
:sanctificari." -po 17. 
u ] O. l}otuit B. Virgo ex vi sum originis esse obnoxia 
culpæ, et ideo indigere redClnptione, et nihilolninus in 
eOdl}lll 1l10rnento, in quo erat obnoxia, præveniri, ne 
illalll contraherct." -po 14. 
" 1]. Dicendum R. Virginen1 in ipso primo instanti 
conception is Buæ fuisse sanctificatam, et ab originali 
peccato pneservatatll." -po 19. 
"12. CarneIn Virginis fui
se carnem peccati . . . . 
verum est, non quia illa caro aliquando fuit subdita 
peccato aut informatd anima. carente gratia, sed quia 
fuit mortalis et pas
ibilis ex debito peccati, cui de se 
erat obnoxia, si per Christi gratiam non fuisset 
præservata."-p. 22. 
"13. Quod B. Virgo de se fuerit obnoxia peccato, (si 
illud revera nunquam habuit) non dcrogat perfectæ ejuB 
sanctitati et puritati." -pp. 1 G, 17. 
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Cornelius à Lapìue, Comlnent. in Ep. ad Rom. 
v. 12, says :- 
cc The Blessed Virgin sinned in Adam, and incurred 
this necessity of contracting original sin; but original 
sin itself she did not contract in herself in fact, nor had 
it; for she was anticipated by the grace of God, which 
excluded all sin from her, in the first moment of her 
conception." 
In 2 Ep. ad Corinth. v. 15:- 
" All died, namely, in Adam, for in him all contracted 
the necessity of sin and death, even the Deipara; so 
that both herself and man altogether needed Christ 
as a. Redeemer and His death. Therefore the Blessed 
Virgin sinned and died in Adam, but in her own perf30n 
she contracted not sin and the death of the soul, for she 
was anticipated by God and God's grace." 


If anyone wishes to see our doctrine drawn out in a 
Treatise of the present day, he should have recourse to 
Dr. Ullathorne's Exposition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, a work full of in<;truction and of the first 
authority. 
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NOTE III. PAGE 50. 


THE ANOMALOUS STATEMENTS OF ST. DASIL, ST. CHRYSOSTOM, 
AND ST. CYRIL ABOUT THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


. . 
I HAVE admItted that several great Fathers of the 
Church of the fourth and fifth centuries speak of the 
.Blessed Virgin in torlns which we never should think of 
using no\v, and which at first sight are inconsistent with 
the belief and sentiInent concerning her, which I have 
ascribed to their times. These Fathers are St. Basil, 
St. ChrJsostom, and St. Cyril of Alexandria; and the 
occasion of their speaking is furnished by certain pas- 
sages of Scripture on which they are cOlnmenting. It 
may in consequence be asked of Ine, why I do not 
take thcse three, instead of St. Justin, St. Irenæus, and 
Tertullian, as IllY authoritative basis for deternlining the 
doctrine of the prÌIniti\e times concerning the Blessed 

[ary: why, instead of making St. Irenæus, &c., the 
rule, and St. Basil. &c., the exception, I do not make the 
earlier Fathers the exception, and the latter the rule. 
Since I do not, it maybe urged against ITIe that I am 
but making a case for my own opinion, and playing the 
part of an advocate. 
Now I do not see that it ,yould be illogical or nuga- 
tory, though I did nothing mure th
n make a case; 
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ÍlHl.'ed I have \vordcJ Inyself in IllY Letter a
 if T \vished 
to do little more. For so much al) this \vould surely be 
to the purpose, considering that the majority of 
\.ngli- 
cans havcasupreule confi(lellCe thatnocase\vhatevcrcan 
he nw,de in behal f of our doctrinc concerning the Blessed 
Virgin froB1 the ancient Fathers. I should havegained a 
real point if I did anything to destroy this inlaginatioll ; 
but I intend to atteJnptsolnething more than this, Ishall 
atteJnpt to invalidate the only grounds on ,vhich any 
teaching contrary to the Catholic can be founded ou 
Antl(}llity. 


I. 
First I set do,vn the passages ,vhlch create the diffi- 
culty, as they are foull(l in the great \vork of Petavius, 
a. theologian too candid al1(1 fearless to put out of sight 
or explain a\vay adverse facts, from fear of 
candal, or 
from the expedience of controversy. 
1. St. Basil then "Trites thus, in his 260th Epistle, 
addressed to Optimus :- 
cc [Symeon] uses the ,yord C s\vord,' meaning the \vord 
which is tentative and critica.l of the thoughts, and 
reaches unto the separation of soul and 
pÍl'itJ of the 
joints and 111 arrow. Since then every soul, at the tiltle 
of the Passion) ,vas subjected in a ,yay to SOUle unsettle- 
luent (ðLaKpÍ,l1"Et), according to the Lord's worJ, ,vho 
:-;aid) & All ye sha.H be scandalized in )le,' SYllleOn pro- 
phesies even of \lary herself, that, standing by the Cro5s, 
and seeing "'hat \vas doing) aud hearing the \vords, after 
t.he testimony of Gabriel, after the secret kno\vledge of 
the divine conception) after the great l\lanifestatioll of 
miracles, Thou \vilt experience, he 
ay
, a certain tns
ing 
K 
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(CTáÀoç) of thy soul. Ii
or it. be
ccnled th
 IJord to taste 
death for evpry onp, and to becollle a propitiation of the 
world, in order to justify all in IIis blood. ..\nd thee 
thyself who hast becn taught from above the things con- 
cerning the Lord, sOlne unsettlement (OtáKptutÇ) will 
TPach. This is the sword; C that out of Inany hearts 
thoughts may be revealed.' lie obscurely signifies, that, 
after the scandalizing which took place upon the Cross 
of Christ, both to the diseiplcs und to 
rary herself, 
S01llC quiek healinJ., should fonow upon it frolll the IJorJ, 
coufirnling their heart unto faith in IIinl." 
2. bt. Chry
ostoln, in 
[atth. Jlom. iv. :- 
(( , \Yherefore,' a man Inay 
ay, , did not the Angel do 
in the case of the .Virgin [what he did to Joseph 1"" 
viz., appear to her ufter, not before, the Incarnation], 
,. , why did he not brillg her the good tidings after her 
conception ?' lest she should be in great di::sturbance and 
trouble. For the probability was, that, had she not 
known the clpur fact, she ,vo1.tld have resolved something 
strange (èí7C,7rOl'J about herself, and had recour
e to rope 
or sword, not bearing the disgrace. For the Virgin was 

L(hl1irable, and Luke shows her virtup when he says 
that, when she heard the salutation, she did not at once 
become cxtruyagant, nor appropriated the words, but 
'WtlS troubled, searching what ,vas the nature of the 
salutation. One then of so refined a mind (Òt1]KptßWfLÉV1)) 
would be mude beside herself with despondency, con- 
sidering the disgnlcP, and Hot expl'eting, whatever she 
DUlY say, to persuade allY one "Tho hears her, that adul-- 
tery had not been th(\ fact. Lest then these things 
f)hould occur, t.he Ang
l came befoTP the conception; fur 
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it Lf'sel'Jl1eJ that that wOlub Mhould be without dison]er, 
which the Creator of all entered, and that that Eon I 
should be rid of ull perturbation, which was counted 
worthy to beconle the n1Ïnister of such Juystcries." 
In )fatth. lIOIll. xliv. (vid. also ill Joaull. 110m. 

xi.) : - 
"To-duy we learn somet hing else even further, viz" 
that not evcn to bear Christ in the wOlnb, and to have 
that wOllclerful childbirth, bas auy gain withùut virtue. 
.And thi
 is e
pecial1y true froln this pa
sage, ' .....-\s Ill' was 
yet speaking to the Il1tlltitude, bchold Ilis )[other and 
IIis brethren stood "yithout, seeking to speak to lIiln,' 
&c. This He t)aid, not as ashamed ofRis )lother, nor U'i 
denying her who bore lIiJll ; for, had He been ashumed, 
IT e had not passed through that wOlnb; but as showing 
that there was no profit to her thence, unless she did all 
that W
 necessary. For what she atteJJ1pted, Canle of 
o"ermuch love of honour; for slle wishl,d to show to thp 
p('ople that she had power and authorit) over h(\r 
Son, in nothing eyer as yet having gi,'cn herself airs 
(cþav'TasofLÉvl}) about TIilll. Thcrefore she caJl1e thus 
uuse
lSOIHl bI ,yo Obscr,'e then Iler nnd their rashnesð 
(c17rÓVOlav). . . . lIad lIe wi
h
d to deny His 
lot her, 
thpn TIp would bu.\"e denied, when the Jews taunted llim 
with her, Hut no: lIe 1'11o\\"s such care of her as to 
c('mlnit lJer us a legacy 011 the Cross itsl'lf to the dis- 
ciple whom II(
 loycd hest of al1, and to take anxious 
o'"l'rsight of her. But dol's lIe not do the sanle no\\ I 
by earing' for her and lIis brethren r . . . _\nd consitler, 
not only the words which convey tlH' considerate rebuke 
.. .. , 
but also .. who I te is who utters it . . . and what lle 
l{ 2 
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aims at in uttering it; not, that is, as wishing to cast 
her into per}Jlexity, but to release her frOID a most 
tyrannical affection, and to bring her gradually to the 
fitting thought concerning IIilll, aud to persuade her 
that lIe is not only her 
on, but also hcr }[astcr." 
3. St. Cyril, in J oann. lib. xii. 1064:- 
" Ho\\ shall we explain this pU!5sage? He introduccs 
both IIis 
Iothcr and the other womcn with her standing' 
at the Cro:,::;, and, as is plain. weeping. ]?or bomehow the 
r
lce of \\ olnen is ever fond of tears; and especially givcn 
to lan1ents, when it has rich occasions for ,veeping. How 
then did they persuade the ble
seù Evangelist to be so 
nlinute in hi
 account, as to make mention of thisabidance 
of the wonlen? For it "'as his purpose to teach even 
this, viz., that probably even the 
lother of the Lord 
herself ,vas scandalized at the unexpected Passion, and 
that the death upon the Cross, being 80 very bitter, was 
near unsettling her froln her fitting mind; and in addi- 
tion to this, the mockcries of the Jews, and the soldiers 
too, perhaps, who were sitting near the Cross and Inaldng 
a jest of Ililll who 'vas hanging on it, and daring, in the 
sight of His very mother, the division of His garlnel1ts. 
Doubt not that she admitted (Et'(Tf:ôÉ
a7o) sOlne such 
thoughts a::; these :-1 bore Hill! who is laughed at 011 the 
wood; but, in saying He was the true son of the Omni- 
potent God, perhaps sOIDeho" lIe \vas mistaken. He 
said lIe was the Life, h0w then has He been crucified P 
how has He been strangled by the cords of His mur- 
ùerers? ho\v prc"\#ailed lie not over the plot of His 
persecutors? ,,-hy descends He not from the Cross. 
though Hè bade I.Jazarus to return to lif
, and amazed all 
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J udæa with ilis miracles 
 And it is yery nat ural that 
the WOlllall ill her ('TÒ ryúvaLOV) , not knowiJ)g the InYt;tcry, 
8houl(1 !Sliùe into tsOJno such trains of thought. For we 
Blust conclude, if we judgo well, that the gravity of 
the CirCUIIl:stances was enough to overturn even a self- 
Poss(\

ed nlind; it is no wonder then if a woman 
(TÒ ryúvaLolJ) 
lipped into this reasoning. FOI' if })eter 
hiIu8clf, the cho::;en one of the holy di
ciple
, once w'us 
s"andalizcù . . . so as to cry out hastily, IJe it far fr01n 
Thee, Lord . . . what paradox i8 it, if the soft )lIind (}f 
WOlllullkind Wfi
 carried off to weak ideas? Aud this 
we say, not idly conjecturing, as it Jnay strike one, but 
entertaining the suspicion from ,vhat is written con- 
cerning the :\Iothcr of the Lord. For we relneIuber that 
Simeon the Just, when he received the Lord as a little 
child into his anns, . . . said to her, , .A sword shall go 
through thine own soul, that out ofJnany hearts thoughts 
may be revealed.' By tsword he Ineant the sharp excess 
of suffering cutting down a woman's Inind into extra- 
V}lgant thoughts. For temptations test the hearts of 
those who suffer them, and make bare the tbought
 
which are ill then}." 


Now what do these three Fathers say in the
e pas- 
s
O'cs ? 
o 
1. St. Basil imputes to the Blessed ,rirgin, not only 
doubt, but the sin of doubt. On the other haurl, 1. he 
ill} putes it only on one occasion; 2. he does not consi(ler 
it to be a grave sin; 3. hp ilnplie
 that, in point of 
spiritual perfection, she is above the .\po
tlcs. 
2. St. ChrJysostom, in lìis first passnge, does not in1- 
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}Jute sin to her at all. IIe says God so disposed things 
for her as to :shiehl her frolB the chance of binning; that 
she was too a{hnirable to bo allowed to be betrayed by 
her best and purest feclings into sin. .i\ll that is illlplicd 
repugnant to a Catholic's reverence for her, is, that her 
woman's nature, vie,ved in ihwlf and npart from the 
watcldul providence of God's grace over her, 'would not 
have had strength to resist a hypothetical telnptation,- 
a position which a Catholic will not care to affirm or 
deny, though he 
ill feel great di
pleasure at having to 
discuss it at aU. This, nloreo\"er, at least is di
tillctly 
brought out in the passage, viz., that in St. Chry- 

ostoln'8 mind, our l.Jady was not a lnere physical illstru- 
IllPut of the Incarnation, but that LeI' soul, a8 well as 
her body, C( 1l1inistered to the 1l1)'stCl'Y," and needed to 
be duly prepared for it. 
...\s to lâs second nlost extraordinary p:ts
age, J should 
not be candid, unless I siluply adnlitted that it is as 
nluch at variance with what we hold, as it its solitary 
and bingl1lar in the writings of Ant.iquity. The saint 
distinctly ånd (pace illÍ1u
) necdIe5sly, Ï1uputes to tbe 
Blesscd Virgin, on t he occasion in question, the sin or 
infirmity of vainglory. lIe has a parallel passage in 
cOll11nenting on the n1Ïracle at the Ilulrriage-fcast. All 
that can be said to alleviate the startling character of 
these passages is, that it docs not appear that St. Chry- 
sostom ,,'ouid account. such ,-ainglory in a \\ olnan a:s any 
great tailing. 
3. Lastly, as to St. Cyril, I do not see that he declarcs 
that )Iary actually doubted at the Crucifixion, but that, 
cotlbidering 
he "?as a ,,"Olnan, it is likely she was tenl}Jted 
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to doubt, and nearly doubted. 
Ioreovcr, St. Cyril does 
not bûC1n to consiùer such doubt, haù it occurreù, as 
uny great sin. 
Thus on the whole, all three Fathers, St. Rasil ann 
St. Cyril explicitly, and St. Chrysostoln by iluplication, 
consider that on occasions she was, or Inight be, exposC'd 
to violent telnptation to doubt; but two Fa.tber
 con- 
sider that she actually did sin, though she sinned 
lightly;-the sin being doubt, and on one occ
lsion, 
according to St. Basil; and on two occasions, the sin 
being vainglory, according to St. Chrysostom. 
Jlowever, the strong language of these Fathers is not 
directed against our Lady's per::;on, so nluch as against 
her nature. They seetn to have participated with 
Alllbro
c, Jerome, and other Fathers, in that low csti. 
Illation of wOlnan's nature which was general in their 
times. In the broad imperial ,vorld, the conception 
enterta.ined of wOlnallkind was not high; it seelnpd only 
to perpetuate tbe poetical tradition of the" V arium et 
rout.t bile seInper." Little was then known of that true 
nobility, which is exelnplified in the felnales of the 
Gothic and German races, and in those of the old Jewish 
stock, )Iirialn, Deborah, Judith, and Susanna, the fore- 
runners of Mary. 'Vhen then St. Chrysostoll1 imputf's 
vainglory to her, he is not imputing to her anything 
worse than an infirmity, the infirn1ity of a nature, in- 
ferior to nIan's, and intrinsically feeble; as though the 

\.lmighty could have crl ated a J)lore exc.-llent beinr; 
than )Iary, but could not have marle a greater woman. 
...\ccorùingly Chrysostolll docs not sa:. that she sinneù. 
lIe doe
 not deny that she had all the perfections which 
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woman could have; but be spen1S to have thought the 
capabilities of her naturp were bounded, 80 that the 
utrnost grace bestowed upon it could not raise it above 
t hat standard of perfection in which its elenlents resulted, 
and that to attenlpt more, "ould have been to injure, 
not to bcnefi tit. Of c01lrsc I am not btatin g t his as 
Lrought out in any part of his writings, but it SCCJns to 
Jue to be the real scntilllent of.Jnany of the ancients. 
I will add that such u belief on the part of these 
Fathers, that the llIe"....ed 'Yirgill had couuuitted a sin or 
a \\'eakncs
, \\ as not III ibelf incoll
i8tent with the exer- 
cise uf lo\"e and devotion to her (though I am not pre- 
tending that there is proof of any such exercise on their 
part in fact) ; and for t}lis sin1ple reason, that if sinlebs- 
J1e
s were a condition of inspiring devotion, we should 
not ft.'pl Jcvotion to any but our I.JuJy, not to St. Joseph, 
or to tht> Apustlcs, or to our }'atroJ1 saints. 


SUl'h t hen is the teaching of thl
se three Fat hers; )}O'V 
how far is it in nntagoni
ln to ours? On the one lWlld, 
we will not allow that our lHeððed Ijady ever 
illl1ed; 
we cannot. Lear tbe notion, entering, as \ve do, into the 
t ull spirit of 81. Augustine's words, " Concl>rnill g the 
Holy Virgin Mary, I wish no question to be rai
l.d at 
all, w hen we arc treat ing of sins." On the other hand, 
we adrllit, rather we luaintaiu, that, except for the grace 
oí God, she luight have sinned; and that she Inay have 
hl
en expo
eù to te1Hptation in the seuse in which our 
Lurd ,vas exposed to it, though a
 II is Divine Nature 
Illude it ilupossiLle for IIiln to yipld to it, so IIis grace 
pl'e
el'vl'd her under its a
sa ults also. 1Yhile then we do 
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not hold that St. Sirneou propl)('sicd of temptation, when 
he :said a sword \vould pierce her, tStill, if anyone likes to 
8:i)" he did, we do not consider hinl heretical, provided he 
docs not impute to her nnJ sinful or inordinate clnotion as 
the consequence to it. In thi$ ,vay St. Cyril may be let 
off altogether; and wo have only to tredt of the paradoxa 
or aJlo1Jlala of tho
e 
Teat Saints, St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostorn. I proceed to their controversial vulue. 


2. 


1 ß]ean, that having deternlinerl what tbe Three 
Fnthers say, and how far they are at issue with what 
Catholics hold now, I now cOlne to the rnain question, 
vi.;',., 'Vhat is the aut horitati ve force in controversy of 
what they thus say in opposition to Catholic teaching? 
I think I shall be able to show that it has no contro- 
versial force at all. 
1. I begin by ob
crving, that the Inain force of pas- 
sage., which can be brought fl'olll any Father or 11'athers 
in controversy, lies in the fact that such passages repr'e- 
8ent the judgment or sentiment of their own re
pective 
countries; and again, I say that the force of that local 
judgnlent or sentiment lies in its being the existing ex- 
prc
sion of an Apostolical tradition. I anl far, of course, 
from denying th(> claim of the teaching of a :Futhcr on 
our deference, arising out of his personal position und 
character; or the clairllS of the m(1re sentiments of a 
Christian population on our careful attention, as a fact 
cc.lrrying with it, under circumstances, especial weight; 
but, in a question of doctrine, we Inust have recourse to 
thl' great sour'ce of doctrine, ...\ postolieul Tradition, and ß. 
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Father filust represent his own people, and thnt ppople 
nlust be the witnesses of un uninterrupted Tradition 
froln the Apostle
, if anything decisive is to come of 
any theological statelnent which is found in his writings; 
and if, in a particular case, there is no reason to suppose 
that he does echo the popular voice, or that t hat popular 
voice is transn1Îtted from ..Apostolic times,-or (to take 
another channel of Tradition) ullles
 the Father in ques- 
tion receives and reports his doctrine frol}} the Bi
hops 
and Priests who instructed hilll on the very under- 
stauding d.nd profe

ion that it is Apostolical,-t.hen, 
though it wa
 not one Father but ten who baid a thing, 
it \\ ould weigh nothing against the assertion of only olle 
Father to the contrary, provided it was clear that that 
one Father ,vitnesscd to an .\..postolical Tradition. Now 
I do not sa)" that I can decide the question by this issue 
with all the exactnpss which is conceivable, but still this 
is the is'3ue by which it must be tried, and the issue by 
,,'hich I shall be enabled, a'3 I think, to COllie to a sati
- 
factory conclusion upon it. 
:!. Such, I as:l)?, being the i:;.;sue, viz., that a doctrine 
reported by the Fathers, in order to have doguwtic force, 
lllURt be a Tradition in it:; 8011rce or fornz, next, what is a 
Tradition, considered in its nlrdter.2 It is a. belief, ,,
h ich, 
L.; it n.f!ir1Jlfltizoe or nC!Jn/i-ve, is posilice. The ßlere absence 
of a tradition ill a country" is not a tradition the other 
way. If, for instance, there was no tradition in Syria. 
and Asia 
Iinor that the ph rase " consub
tan tial with 
the Fat hc::r," came froln the ....\ postles, that would not be 
a tradition that it did not COIne from the ,Apostles; 
thouooh ot' course it "oulù be neCe
5ary for those who 
o 
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ai
 that it rli(l, to account for tho ignorance of thoso 
countrips a:i to tho real fact. 
3. Thp proposition" Christ is God," serves as an ex- 
lunple of what I ffipan by an affirulutive tradition; and 
cc no one born of \\"on1311 is born in God's favour," is an 
eXt\luple of a negative tradition. T obsprve then, in the 
third place, that a tradition doC's not carry its own fuB 
explanation with it.; it does but lanrl (so to say) a pro- 
position at the feet of thp Apostles, and its interpretation 
baC) still to be deterruinecl,-as the Apostles' words in 
Scripture, however much theirs, need an interpretation. 
Thus I nw.y accept the above negative Tradition, that 
cc no one wOInan-born is born in God's favour," yet ques- 
tion its fstrict universality, as a poin t of criticisIn, saying 
that a general proposition adlnits of exceptions, that our 
Lord was born 01 \VOInan, yet ,vas the sinless and accept- 
ahle priest and sacrifice for all men. So again the Arians 
allowpd that" Christ was God," but they disputed about 
the Ineauing of the word " God." 
4. Further, there are explicit traditions and implicit. 
Byan explicit tradition I Inean a doctrine which is COll- 
veyed in the lctter of the proposition which has oeen 
handed down; and bv implicit, one which lies in the 
force anà virtue, not in the letter of the propo
ition. 
Thus it might be an L\postolical tradition that our Lord 
was the very Son of God, of one nature with the Father, 
and in all things equal to IIiIl1; and again a tradition 
that thcre was but OIle God: these would be explicit, 
but in thcIn would necessarily be con veyed, more- 
o'.er, the implicit tra(lition, that the Father and the 

on were nUlllcrically oUP. I lllplieit traditions arc 
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positivo traditions, as being strictly conveyed in 
positive. 
5. Lastly, then' are at lea8t two ways of detel'rnining 
an A postolical tradition :-(1.) \Yhen credible witnesses 
declare that it Ù; .A.postolical; us when three hundred 
Fathers at Nicma stopped their ears ut ..A.rius's blas- 
phemies: (2.) "Then J in various places, independent 
,vitncsses enunciate one and the SatHe doctrine, as St. 
lrenæw:;, St. Cyprian, and Ellsebil1s assert, that the 
Apostles founded a Church, Catholic and One. 
.. 


8. 


x uW to apply these priuciples to the particular case 
on account of which I have laid thenl down. 
1. That II :llary is the new Eve," is a proposition 
answering to the idea of a Tradition. I am not prepared 
to 
ay that it can be shown to have the first of the above 
two tests of its Apostolicity, viz. that the writers who 
record it, profess to have received it from the Apostles; 
but I concei,'o it Las the second te
t, viz. that the 
writers are independcnt witnesses, as I have shown at 
length in the course of my Letter. 
It is un explicit tradition; and by the 10rce of it 
follow 1\\ 0 othpr8, which are irnplicit:-fìr
t (considering 
the condition of Eve in paradise), that l\Iary had no 
part in t)in, and indefinitcly large TnCUbures üf grace; 
secondly (considering the doctrine of merits), that she 
has been exalted to glory proportionatc to that grace. 
This is what I have to observe on the argument in 
hehalf 01 the nlc
sûd Virgin. St. Justin, St. Irenæu::;, 
'l'prtullian, are witnessf'
 of an A postolical tradition, 
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because in three distinct parts of the world they enunciate 
one and the same definite doctrine. And it is remark- 
able that they witness just for those three seats of Catholic 
teaching, ,vhere the truth in this Inatter ,vas ]ikely to 
be especially lodged. St. Justin speaks for Jerusalem, 
the spe of 
t. J an1CS; St. Irenæus for Ephesus, the 
d welling-place, the place of burial, of St. John; and 
rrertullian, who made a long residence at Rome, for the 
city of St. l)ctcr and Bt. Paul. 
2. Now, what can be produced on the other side, 
parallel to an arguluent like this? A tradition in its 
Blatter is a positive stateluent of belief; in its form it is 
a statement which cOlnes frolH the ..A.postles: (1.) now, 
first in point of Inatter, what definite statelnent of belief 
at all, is witnessed to by 
t. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and 

t. Cyril? I cannot find any. They do but interpret 
certain passages in the Gospels to our Lady's disadvan- 
tage j is an interpretation a distinct statement of belief? 
but even if it was, there is no joint interpretation in this 
case; they do not all three in terpret one and the same 
passage. Nor do they agree together in their interpreta- 
tion of those passages, which either one or other of them 
interprets so harshly; for, while St. Chrysostom holds 
that our Lord spoke in correction of IIis 110ther at the 
wedding feast, St. Cyril on the contrary 
ays that He 
,vrought a miracle ,vhich He was Hilnself un willing to 
work, in order to sho\v " reverence to Ilis )lother," and 
that she "having great authority for the working of the 
miracle, got the victory, persuading the Lord, as being 
her Son, as was fitting." But, taking the statements 
which are in her disparagement as ,ye find them, can we 
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gencralize thcln into one proposition? Shall we make 
it such as this, \'iz. "The Blessed Virgin during her 

art}lly life cOlumitted actual sin"? If ,ve nlcan by 
this, that there was a positive recognition of such a 
pr0po
ition in the country of St. Basil or St. Chry
o:stoIn, 
this :-;urely is not to be gathered Juerelyfrolll their ðt.'parate 
Hnd in(]r'pcndent conllllcnts on I>as
ages of Scripture. 
All that can b<: gathered thcnce Icgitiul:.lte1y i
, that, had 
thert.' been a po
itivp bl,licf in her ðinle..-sne:-\s in tho
p 
countril's, the 
Father8 in question would not havc Rpokcn 
. 
of her in the tl'rUlð \\'hich t hcy ha, e u:-;('d; in other words, 
. 
that there Wa
 no belit
f in her 
inlc:::sIll'sS thcn and there; 
hut the aL
clll;c of a belief ib not a belief to the contrary, 
it i
 not that positivc t)tatelllcnt, which, 38 1 have said, 
is required for the nlatter of a. tradition. 
(2.) Nor do the passages which I have quoted from 
these Fathers, supply us with any tradition, viewed in 
its fonn, that is, M a statelnent ,vhich has come down 
(ron) the .Apostles. I have suggested two tests of such 
a statcillent :-OIlC, when the ,,'riters ,vho make it 80 
declare that it was frolu the Apostles; and the other 
when, being independent of one another, thcy bear 
witlle
8 to one und the saIne po",iti ve 8tateluent of 
doctrine. Xeithcr test is fulfillcd in this case. The 
three Fathers of the 4th and 5th ccnturies are but com- 
n1cnting on Bcripture; and cun1ments, though carrying 
with t hCIn of cour
c, and betokening, the tone of thought 
of the place and tirnc to which they belong, are, primá 
facie, of a. private and personal charactcr. If t hey are 
1norc than this, the onus probandi lies with those who so 
ulailltain. J
x('getical theology is one dcpartrllcnt of 
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dIvine science, aud ùuglnatic is another. On the other 
hand, the three :Fathers of the 2nd century arc all writing 
on dogluatic subjects, wh('n they compare 
Iary to Eve. 


4. 


Now to take the Three later Fathers, viewed as organs 
of tradition, one by one:- 
1. As to St. Cyril, as I have said, he does not, strictly 
Bpeaking, f3UY more than that our Lady was grievously 
tenl ptcd. This does not irnp1y sin, for our Lord was 
.e teJupted in all things like as \ve are, yet \vithout sin." 

Ioreover, it is this St. Cyril who spoke at Ephesu$ of 
the Blessed Virgin in terms ot such high panegyric, as 
t.o make it more consistent in hinl to suppose that Shb 
was sinless, than that she was not. 
2. St. Basil derives his notion from Origcn, that the 
Hlessed Virgin at the time of the Passion adp.litted a. 
doubt about our Lord's nlission, and Origen, 80 far from 
professing to rest it on Tradition, dra,vs it as a theolo- 
gicaì conclusion fronl a recci ved doctrine. Origen's 
characteristic fault was to prefer scientific reasonings to 
authority; and he exenlplifies it in the case before us. 
In the middle age, the great obstacle to the reception of 
t.he doctrine of the Blessed )Iary-'s ÏInmaculate concep- 
tiun, was the notion that, unless she had been in SOBle 
sense a sinner, she could not have been rcdeeuled. By 
au Hrgument parallel to this, Origcn argues, that since 
Rhe was one of the redeemed, 
he must at oue tinlc or 
another have committed an actual sin. lIe says: "..Are 
we to think, tha1 tlIp .Apostles were scandalized, and 
not the Lord'8 
rothcr r If she suffercclllot 
canùal at 
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our Lord's pa
sion, then tJ esus died not for her sins. 
If all have sinned and need the glory of God. being 
justitied by His f,rrace, and rcdcclllCd, certainTy 'Iary 
at that tinlc \Vab 
candalizcd." This is preciscly tht-' 
arguD1ent of Basil, ab contained in the pas
age given 
above; his statement then of the Blessed Virgin's 
,vê1.vering in fait.h, instead of professing to be the tra- 
dition of a doctrine, carric
 \vith it an avo,val of its heing 
Jlone at all. 
l-lo\vever, I am nq,t ull\\?illing to grant that, \vhercas 
Scripture tells us that all ,vere scandalizer] at QUI' Lonl's 
pa.s
ion, there ,vas SOine sort or traditional interpret.ation 
of 8inleon's \vords, to the effect that she ,va
 in sorne 
sense included in that trial. 110\\"' near the Apostolic 
era the tradition existed, cannot be detennined; but 
such a belief need not include the idea of sin in the 
Blcssed Virgin, but only the presence of ten1ptation anll 
tlarkness of spirit-. rrhis tradition, \vhatever its autho- 
rity, ,,,"ould be easily perverted, so as actually to inlpute 
sin to her, by such reasonings as that of Origcn. Origen 
hilnself, in the course of the passage to \\ !lich I have 
referred, speaks of cc the s\vorù" of Simeon, and is the 
first to do so. St.. Cyril, \vho, though an Alexandrian 
as ,veIl as Origen, represents a very different t1chool of 
theology, has, as \ve have seeD, the salue interpretation 
for the piercing s\vord. It is also found in a IIolnily 
attributeù toSt. Amphilocbius; and in that sixth Oration 
of Proclus, ,vhich, according to Tillclllont and Ceillier, 
is not to be considered genuine. It is also found in a 
\vork incorrectly attributed to St. .Augustine. 
3. St. Chrysosto111 i
, pc('r oxdlcnce, the Conll1\cntator 
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of tlH-' Church. As COIlUl1Cntator und Preacher, lIe, of 
an the li'athers, carries about hilll the rHost intense per- 

oJli.Jlity. In this lies his ,ery charm, peculiar to himbelf. 
lie is ever overflowing \\,ith thought, and he pours it 
forth wit h a natural engaging frankness, and an un- 
wearied freshness and vigour. If he really was in the 
practice of deeply' studying and carefully criticizing 
w hat he deli \-ered in public, he had in perfection thp 
rare art of concealing his art. Ire ever speaks from hinl- 

elf, not of course without being ill1pregnated with the 
fulness of a Catholic training, but, still, not speaking by 
rule, but as if, " trusting the lore of his own 10Jai heart." 
Un tlll} other hand, if it is not a paradox to say it, no 
one carries wit h hiln so little of the science, precision, 
consiðtency, gravity of a Doctor of the Church, as he 
who is one of the greatest. The difficulties are 'well 
known which he has occasioned to school theologians: 
his obiter dicta about our Lady are among then1. 
On the whole then I conclude that these three Fathers 
supply no e\ idellce that, in what they saJY about her 
having failed in faith or humility on certain occasions 
lllentioned in Scripture, they are reporting the 
llun- 
ciatiolls of A postolical Tradition. 


5. 
)Ioreover, such diffieulties as the aboye are not UIl- 
C(lnallOn in the writings of the Fathers. I will Dlentioll 
Rc\eral :- 
1. St. Gregory N ysscn is a great doglnatic divine; 
he too, like St. Ba
il, is of the school of Origen ; and, in 
several passages of his works, he, like Origen, declares or 
L 
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Bugg-ests that future punishment will not be eternal. 
Those Anglicans who consider St. Chr.n
"ostonl's passages 
in his Connnentary 011 the Gospels to be a real argulnent 
against the Catholic belief of the Bles
ed ""'ïrgin's sin- 
lessness, should explain ,vhy they do Hot f(\el St. Grl'gory 
X )T
sen's teaching in his Catcchetical Discourse, an 
argument against their own belief in the eternity of 
puni
hlnent. 
2. Again, _\.nglicans belieye in the proper Divinity of 
our Lord, in spite of Bull's saying of the ..Ante-:Nicene 
Fathers, "
early all the ancient Catholics, who pre- 
ceded .Arius, have the appl'urance of being ignorant of 
the in\'isible and incon1prehcIlsible (imlJ/fu8aln) nature of 
the 
on of God ;" un articlt
 of faith exprl>
sly contained 
in the Athannsia.n Creed, und ellforcerl by its anathelna. 
3. The Divinity of the I-Ioly Ghost is an integral part 
of the fundamenta1 doctrine of Christianity; yet St. 
Ba...il, in the fourth century, apprehending the storm of 
controversy ,vhicb its assertion would raise, refrained 
frolu asserting it on an occasion when the .Â.rians were 
on watch as to what he would say. Anll, on his keeping 

ilence, St. .\thana-;ius took his part. Such inconsis- 
tencies take place continually, and no Catholic doctrine 
but suffers from them at times, until what has been 
presf'rvf'd by Tradition is forlllal1
' pronounced to be 
Apostolical by definition of tbe Church. 


6. 


Before concluding, I shall briefly take notice of two 
questions ,vhich 1l1ay be asked Ille. 
1. ITO\V are 'we to account for the absence, at .Antioch 
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or Cæsarca, of a tradition of our l.4a 1y's sinlcssness? I 
answer that it was obliterated or confused for the tilue 
by the .\.rian troubles in the countries in which those 
Sees arc situated. 
It is not surely wonc1erful, if, in Syria and Asia l\rïnor, 
the ticat in the fourth century of ..Ariallislu and Serni- 
Arianisln, the prerogatives of the Mother were obscured 
together ,vith the essential glory of the Son, or if they 
who denied the tradition of IIis divinity, forgot the 
tradition of her sinle
sness. Christians in those coun- 
tries and times, however religious themselves, however 
orthodox their teachers, were necessarily under peculiar 
disadvantages. 
N ow let it be observed that Basil grew up in the very 
n1Ïdst of Selui-.A.rianisrn, and had direct relation.., with 
that portion of its professors who had been reconciled 
to the Church and accepted the IIomoüsion. It is not 
wonderful then, if he had no firm habitual hold upon a 
doctrine which (though Apostolical) in his day was as 
yet so Iuuch in the background all over ChristellùoIll, as 
our IJadJ"s sinlessness. 
.A.8 to ChrY6ostom, not only was he in close relations 
with the once Semi-Arian Cathedra of Antioch, to the 
disowning of the rival succession there, recognized by 
Ronle and ..A.lexandria, but, as his writings other,vise 
tihow, he came under the teaching of the celebrated 
.Antiochene School, celebrated, that is, at once for its 
method of Scripture criticisIu, and (orthodox as it ,vas 
itself) for the successive outbreaks of heresy aIllong its 
members. These outbreuks began in l>aul of Samo
ata, 
were continued in the 
erni-Al'ian pupils of Lucian, and 
L 2 
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ended in N estorills. rrhc fanlou
 Theodore,allù Diodorus, 
of t hp 

une school, who, though not heretics t hplusel VCt\, 
have a bad llallle in the Church, were, Diodorus the 
IlHlster, and Theodore the fellow-pupil, of St. Chry- 
sostom. (YïeI. E:s.')(/y on DOl'tr. he vel. chap. v. 
 2.) 
Ilere then is a natural explanation, whJ" St. Chryso:stom, 
eycn more than St. Basil, might be wanting, great 
doctor as he was, in a clear perception of the place of 
the nlE:'
sed Virgin in the I
Yange1ical Dispensation. 
2. Ifo\V are we 0 account for the passages in the 
GObpels ,vhich are the occasion of the three Fathers' 
re:narks to her disparagement? I answer, thcy were 
intended to discriminate between our Lord's work ,,-ho 
is our Teacher and RcùeeIller, anù the lninistrative 
office of His )lother. 
.A.s to the worùs of Silneon, indeed, as interpreted by 
St. Basil and St. Cyril, there is nothing in the sacred 
text which obliges us to consider the" sword" to mean 
doubt rather than anguish; but )Iatth. xii. 4ß-50, 
with its parallels 'lark iii. 31-35, and Luke viii. 19 - 
21 : u.nd with Luke xi. 27, 
S, and John ii. 4, req uircs 
some explanation. 
I observe then, that, when our l-lord connnenced IIis 
lllinistry, anù during it., a::; one of nis chief self-sacrifices, 
lIe separatcd IIiInself frolll all ties of earth, in order to 
fulfil the typical idea of a teacher and priest; and to give 
un exau1ple to II is priest') after IIinl; and eRpecially to 
nI31lifest by this action the cardinal truth, as expressed 
by the Prophet, U I anI th(' IJol'd, and there is no Saviour 
besides ::\le." .6-

 to IIis IJriests, they, after Hin!, were 
to be of the order of that l\Ielehizedech, who was 
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U without father and without mother;" for" no man, 
bcing a soldipr to God, entangleth hilnsclf with secular 
bu:siness :" Llnd " no Inan putting his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God." 
.Again, as to the Lcvites, ,vIJO wcre TI is typcs in the Old 
La", there was that honourable history of their zeal 
for God, \\' hen they even blew their own brethren and 
conlpaniolls who had cOInmitted idolatry; cc who said 
to his father and to his mother, I do not know you, and 
to his brethren, I know you not, and their own children 
they have uot kIJown." To this Iris sl
paration even 
frolu ilis )[other lIe refers by anticipation at twelve 
years old in IIis ,vords, " TIow is it that you sought )1e? 
Did you not know that I D1USt be about 
I)' Father's 
business? " 
The separation fronl her, with whom lIe had lived 
thirty years and more, was not to last beyund tbe time 
of His Ininistry. She seem
 to have been surprised whcn 
she first heard of it, for St. Luke says, on occasion of 
His staying in the Telupl(\, "they understood not the 
word that He spoke to them." Nay, she seems 
hardly to have understood it at the luarriage-feast ; but 
He, in dwelling on it Inore distinctly then, iInplied also 
that it was not to last loug. He said, " ,V Olnan, what 
have I to do with thee? )Iy hour is not yet C01l1e,"- 
that is, the hour of IIis triumph, when Ilis )[othcr was 
to take her predestined place in TIis king{]onl. In 
Raying the hour was not yet con1e, lIe inlplied that the 
hour would come, when lIe would have to "do ,vith 
her," and she Inight Dsk and obtain from Him luiracles. 
4\.ccordingly, Sr. Augustine thinks tha.t that hour had 
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COlne, when II e said upon the Cross, H COllS1l1111natll1J
 est," 
and, after this cerelnonial estrangement of years, lIe 
recognized Ilis )Iother and committed her to the be- 
loved disciple. Thus, by marking out the beginning 
and the end of the period of e
ception, during which she 
could not exert her influence upon Hilu, lIe signifies 
JHOre cl{\arly by the contrast, that her presence withITiln, 
and lIer power, was to be the rule of Jlis kingdoIu. In 
n higher sense than He spoke to the.A postlt.\S, lIe scclns 
to addrc:)
 her in the words, " BeCaU8f' I have spokûn 
'II 
these things, sorrow hath filled your heart. But I will 
see you again, and your heart sh,tIl rejoice, and your joy 
no man shall tuke froln JOu." (1 T id. Se1"1J10n iii. in 
Sermons on Subjects of tlw ]jay. 
\lso the COffilnent of 
St. Irenætls, &C'., upon J ohl1 ii. 4, in n1Y note on 
Athanas. Orat. iii. 41.) 
..Also, I luight have added the passage in Tertul- 
liull, Carn. Chlist. 
 7, as illustrating, by its contrast 
,vith 
 1 ì (quoted above, p. 34), the distinction be- 
tween doctrinal tradition and personal opinion, if it 
were dear to me that he included the Blessed Virgin 
in the unbelief which he imputes to our IJord's brethren; 
on the contrary, he expressly Sl}parates her ûff froTH thclI1. 
'rhe pa
sage rUlls thus on the text, " 'Vho ið )fy l\Iother? 
und who are 1\[,. 13rethren ? " 
" The Lord'8 brothers had not believed in IIim, as is 
contained in the Gospel published before 1Iarcion. IIis 

rother, equally, z's not le.scribed (non delnonstratur) as 
ha 1 'ing adhered to HÙJl, wherC'(ls other Marthas and 

laries are frequent in intercourse ,vith him. In this 
place at length their (corum) incredulity is evident; 
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while lIe was tenching the way of life, was preaching the 
kingdom of God, ,vas working for the cure of aihnents and 
Ù is('ase
, though strangers were riveted to TIim, these, 80 
much the nearest to JIirl1 (taln proxilni), were away. _\t 
length they corne upon IIim,andstand without, nor enter, 
not reckoning forsooth on what ,vas going on within." 


Additional Not", Ed. 5.-It may be added to the 
above, that Fr. Hippolyto lIaracci, in hi-3 " Vindicatio 
ChrysostoJnica," arguing in behalf of 
t. Chrysostolu's 
belief in the Blessed \Tirgin's Ilnnlaculate Conception, 
Juuintains that a real belief in that doctrinc is cOJnpatiblc 
'with an adn1Íssion that she was not free from venial sin, 
gl'al
 ting for argulnent's sake that St. Ch rysostom held 
the latter doctrine. If this be so, it follow's that 've 
cannot at once conclude that either he or the other two 
}-'athf'rs deny the doctrine of the IUHllaculate Conception, 
bf'cau
c here and there in their writings they impute to 
the Blessed 'Tirgin infirrnities or faults. lie writes as 
follows :- 
"Demus, quod dandum non est, scilicet ChrysostonHlm 
tribuisse Deiparæ Virgilli peccahnn actuale vClliale, nun- 
quid ex hoc potest solidè inÎl
rri ipsum eidem tribuisse 
etiam peccatuIn origillale? l\1ininlè quidenl. Non enim 
apparet necessaria connexio inter carentiaJn peccati 
ycnialis et carentiam originalis, ita ut ex ullâ possit 
illÎerri alia. Potuit Chrys08tomu
 libcrare n. Virginem 
à pcccato originali, licet non liberaverit à v
niali. Pec- 
catum veniale, juxta doctrinanl ...\ngelici Doctoris, non 
causat uwculatn in alliluâ, nec spiritualt.ln pulchritudinem 
incâ dl'l11olitur, starequc pntest cum elog-iis 'iInmacnlatæ/ 
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· incontanlinatm.' 'i'npollufæ,' &c. Cæterùm pC'ccatum 
originale, cLÌnl pcnitus olllnCUl gratim ornatulll explodat, 
r.-unl decore imlnaculahe, incontaminatre, impollutæ &c., 
nJÏllilnè potest cOllsistere. Chrysostoll1US arbitratus est, 
Inin 1 J.s indeeorurn fuisse Chri
to nasci ex Inatre, quæ levi 
veniali nlaculâ afficeretur,qualn quro originuli ignominiâ 
dehone
tarctur. 1)ra3
erYare Virginelll à peccato origi- 
Hali IJ)aj us pri vilcgiuIll et excellentius beneficium est ex 
parte Dei, quàlU ealU non pcrmittere maculâ veniali ali- 
quantululll opaeari. Stante cnilD prroservatione à pee- 
cato originali, nec anima Dei ininlÏcitiarn contrahit, 
nee diaboli 111allcipium evadit, nee denique rcdditur 
illepta ad recipicuda plura auxilia gratiæ annexa, quibus 
plura peceata venialia deelinare pOSBCt. Ex ali
 parte, 
peceatU1l1 veniale ex ,",l
 his bonis reeipiendis obicelll non 
odeo ponit, nee aniuuD Plllch rit udini, nce uluicitiæ, nec 
('lull.itati nHlchinatur ('xiliunl." 
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NOTE IV. PAGE 91. 


ON THE TEACHIKG OF THE GREEK CRURCH ABOUT 
THE BY.ESSED VIllG IN. 


CANISIUS, in his work de J.1fwriâ Dciparâ Virgine, p. 514
 
\vhilc engaged in sho,,
ing the carefulness ,vith ,vhich 
the Church distinguishes the worship of God froln the 
cultllS of the Blessed Virgin, observes, U Lest the 
Church should depart fronl Latria (i.e. the worship of 
God) she has instit.uted the public supplications in the 
Liturgy in perpetuity in such wise as to address them 
directly to God the Father, and not to the Saints, accord- 
ing to that common forn) of praying, C Almighty, ever- 
lasting God, , &c. ; and the said prayers ,vhich they also 
call C Collects, ' she generally ends in this ,yay, C through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. '" He says n10re to 
the same purpose, but the t,vo points here laid do,vn are 
sufficient; viz. that as to the Latin l\Iissal, Ritual, and 
Breviary, (1.) Saints arc not directly addressed in these 
authoritative books: and (2.) in theln prayers end ,vith 
t.he nalne of J e"UR. .An apposite illustration of both of 
thesc, that i
, in ,vhat is oIllitted and \vhat is int.roduced, 
is supplied by the concluding prayer of the Offertory in 
the Latin !\[ass, If in any ca.
c the nalne of cc our J
ady 
r..nd all Saints" Inight at the PD(l of a prayer be sub- 
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stituted for our Lord's nrnne, it would be wh
n the object 
addressed is, not God the Father, but the 
on, or the 
IIoly 'rrinity; hut let us observe ho\V the prayer ia 
q uestion run
 :- 
"Suseipe, Sancta Trinitas "-" Receive, 0 Holy 
Trinity, this oblation ,vhich ,ve ]uake to Thee, in 
]llernory of tbo Passioll, Resurrcction, and ...\sccnsion of 
our Lord J CSU8 Christ, and ù
 IWIlOlir qf the Blessed 
)Iary, Ever- Ylrgin, of Blessed John Baptist, and of the 
lIoly Apostles Petc; and Paul, and uf th
ðe and aU 
Saints, that it may avail for their honour and our salya- 
tion, and that they may vouchsafe to intercede for us in 
hea ven, ",hose men10ry "e celebrate on earth, Tltl"ougll 
lite saIne Christ our Lord. Arnen." 
\\"'hen in occasional Collects the interccssion of the 
Bles
ed Mary is introduced, it docs not Supc1"8cde Inen- 
tion of our Lord as the Interces",or. Thus in the Post- 
COIlllliunion on the Feast of the CircuTncision,- 
H )lay this Corlllnunioll, U I
ord. purify us frorn guilt; 
and at the interccssion of the lUes:sed Virgin l\lary, 
l\Iother of God, Inake us p
rtakers of the heavenly re- 
]lledy, through the same our Lord Jesus Christ. .i\nlen." 
In likt"' rnallner, when the Son is addressed, and the 
intcr('es
ion of 
Iary and the Saints is supplicated, IIis 
atoning pas
ion is introduced at the close, as on the 
Feast of the Seven Dolours:- 
c. God, at whose passion, according to the prophecy of 
Sin1eon; the l110st sweet soul of the glorious Virgin- 
1\Iot her :Mary was pierced through with the sword of 
sorro,v, Inercifully grant, that we, \\,ho reverently corn- 
memorate her pil.rcing and pa
sion, may. by the inter.. 
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cession of the glorious luerits and pra)'ers of the Saints 
who faithfully stood by the Cross, obtain tile /lapP!! Jj'lIit 
qf TIIY Pas.')i()ll, who livest and rcigncst, &c." 
., "... e offer to Thee, l,ord Jesus Christ, our prayers 
and sncrificcs, humbly supplicating, that we, who renew 
in our pra)'ers tho piercing of the IHost sweet soul of 
Thy Blessed Mother :Mary, by the mauifold COIn pas- 
slonnte intervention of both her and her holy cOlnpanions 
under the Cross, b.'1 tile 'merits q; 1ïlY death, may merit a 
place with thp Blc:s:sed, who livest, &c." 


Now let us observe how fa I' less observant of dognlatic 
exactness, how free and fearless in its exaltation of the 
Blessed 'Tirgin, is the formal Greek devotion:- 
1. ""T e have risen fron1 sleep, u nd we fall down 
before Thee, 0 good God; and we sing to Thee the 
Angelic IIymn, 0 powerful God. IIoly, holy, holy art 
'fhou, God; have nlercy on us through the Theotocos. 
Ce Thou hast raised me from my bed and slumber, 0 
God. Lighten Iny mind. and open my heart and lips, 
to sing of Thee, IIo]y Trinity. IIoly, holy, holy art 
Thou, God; haye mercy on us through the Theotocos. 
" Soon will come the Judge, aud the deeds of all will 
bp laid bare . . . Holy, holy, holy art Thou, God; have 
mercy on us through the Theotocos." -Horologitl1Jl, p. 2, 
Vcnet. 1836: vide also, pp. 34. 48. 52. ...\Iso Euc/lOl n g. 
Trenct. p. 35H. 
2. "0 God, who lookcst on the earth, and makcst 
it tremble, deliver us fronl the fearful threatenings of 
earthquake, Christ our God; and scud down on tiS Thy 
rich nH
rcies, and 
ave us, at theintercpssionR (7ïpEa/3fLuLf;) 
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of the Thcotoco:-;."-Ibid. p. 
:!.1. ,rid. also P(,Iltcco8tflr 
p. 14. 
ð. "U IIoly God, . . . visit us in 'rhy goodness, 
pardon us evcry t;in, 
anctify our 
ouls, and grant us to 
sprvo Thep in holiness nIl th
 days of our life, at the 
illterccs
ions (7T'peußetclIS) of the Holy Thl'otocos dnd ..11 
the 
aints, 
'tC."-Elll'lwlogillm, p. 64. Volt'f. 1832. 
4. "...\gain, hnd still ug.lÏn, let U
 beseech the Lord 
in peacf>. nclp save, pity, pre
erve us, 0 God [t hrou
h] 
hcr, t he all-holy, ITJlnla('ulate, ßIOst Ble
,;ed. and gloriou8 
(ðtacþúÀaEoII 7jJllî, Ó etoS', Tij
 7T'aI J aryl'a,), l
C." -El c/to- 
logium, p. 9
 lY"cllet. 18ú
. Vide al
o Peutcco
tar. þ. 
23:! j and jJllð8Ùn. 
5. "TJord, ...\hnighty So, ereign, . . . restore and 
raise frotH hcr bed this rrhy servant, &c. . . . at the 
interce
=,ion (7T'pfußfíau;;) of the all-undefiled Thcotoco
 
and all the 
aints."-Ibid. p. 142. 
6. "IIave nlcrcy and pardoll, (for Thou alone 11Hst 
PO\' cr to relliit sinH und iniquities,) at the interce

ion 
of 'rhy all-holy .l\lother and ull the baints." -Ibid. 
p. 150. 
7. ,e 0 Loril God ..Ahnighty, . . . bless and hallow 
Thy place . . . at, t he intercession (7T'pf(jßelalç) of our 
gloriou" Lady, 
rary, .i\Iother of God and Evcr- 'Tirgin." 
- ElichollJ[/. p. :3
9. 
Is the Blc
:sea 'Tirgin ever called " our l
ady," a
 
Ill're, in the Latin rraycr
? whereas it is a, frequent 
title of her in tbe Greek. 
8. u Save me, my God, from all injury and harlll, 
Thou who art glorificd in Thrcè Persons . . . and guard 
rrhy fluek at th(' intercessions (t
JlTfVEfUtV) of the Th((\- 
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tocos."-]>l'nfeco.stllrium, p. GO. Vi net. 1820. Vide also 
Goal', Ellcholog. p. 3u. 
9. "In the porch of Solunlon there la.y a multitude of 
sick . . . Lord, send to us Thy great rnercies at the 
intercession (7rpfCTßELat()) of the Thectocos." -Pente- 
costal'. p. 84. Vide also Goal', Eucholog. pp. 488.543. 
10. "0 great God, the Highest, who alone hast 
iunuortality . . . prosper our prayer as the incense 
before Thee. . . that ,ve filay remember even in the 
night Thy holy N arne, . . . and rise ane,v in gladness of 
soul . . . bringing our prayerß and supplications to 
Thy loving kindness in behalf of our own sins and of all 
Thy people, whom visit in Inercy at the intercessions 
('rrpEußEíals) of the floly Theotocos."-lbid. p. 232. 
Vid. IIol"olog. p. 192. Venet. 1836. 
11. Between the Trisagion and Epistle in )Iass. 
Ce 0 Holy God, who dwellest in the holy place, whom 
with the voice of their Trisagion the Seraphim do praise, 
&c. . . . sanctify our souls and bodies, and grant us to 
serve Thee in holiness all the days of our life, at the 
intercession (7rpEußEíat
) of the IIoly Theotocos and all 
the Saints."-Euclwlog. p. 64. Veneto 1832. 
12. In the early part of 
Iass. "J
ift up the horn of 
Christians, and send down 011 us Thy rich Jnercies, by the 
po" er of the precious and life-giving Cross, by the grace 
of Thy light-bringing, third-day resurrection from the 
dead, at the intercession (7rpEußEiaLf;) of our All-holy 
Blessed Lady, 1tlother of God and Ever- Virgin, and 
all Thy Saints."-....\.sseuJani, CodeT Lilurg. t. v. p. 71. 
Rite 0/ St. James. 
1 J. At the Offertory at )Ia
s. u In honour and 
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111ernory of our singularly ble
sed and glorious Queen, 
)Iary Theotocos and Ever- \Tirgin; at whose interces- 
sion, 0 Lord, receive, 0 IJord, this t'acrifice unto Thy 
al tar which is beyond the hL'avens. "-Goal', Euclwl. p. 
58. llile ql St. Cllrysosto111. 
14. In the COlluuernoration at )Iubs. (( Canto1"s. 
IIail, 'Iary, full of grace, &c. &c. . . . for thou hast 
borne the Saviour of our souls. Priest. [Rellu.rnber, 
Lord] especially the Inost IIoly Irnrnaculate, &c. . . . 

Iary. Cantors. It is meet truly to bless (JLaKapLSELv) 
thee, the Theotocos . . . more honourable than the 
Cherubim, &c. . . . thee we ulagllify. who art truly the 
Theotocos. 0 Full of Grace, in thle the whole creation 
rejoices, the congregation of Augels, aud the race of 
II1en, 0 sa.nctified 
hrine, and spiritual Parac1isc, boast of 
virgins," &c.-Asselnani, t. v. p. 44. Jl'1'usalelJl Rite. 
15. In the COllllllünloration at 
lass. " PrÙJs!. 
Especially and first of all, \\ e Inake rnention of the floly, 
glorious, and Ever-Virgin :\1 ary, &c. Deacon. lle- 
rnenlber her, Lord God, und at her holy and pure prayers 
be propitious, have Inercy upon us, and favourably Ill->ar 
us. Priest. )Iother of our Lord Jesus Christ, pray 
for Ine to thy Son Only-begotten, ,vho caIne of thee, 
that, having relnitted my sins and debts, He Inay accppt 
froln my humble and sinful halld
 this sacrifice, which 
is oßercd by Iny vileness on this altar, through thy in- 
tercessioll, 
Iother tHOst holv." -Ibid. p. 186. Syrian 
Rile. 
16. .Apparently, aftt.\r the Consecration. "Tlw Priest 
Úzcc12ses tlo'ice b
/ore tlu J I/1lage (or l
ictll re, Ï/Jl((!Jiue) of 
tile Virgin and saY8: Rejoice, DIary, beautiful Jove, who 
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hast borne for tiS God, the ,\r onI; thee we 
alute with 
the .A.ngel Gabriel, 8aying, Jlail, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee, IIail, \Tirgill, true Queen; hail, glory of 
our race, thou hast borne Elnlnanuel. "... e ask, remeIn.. 
bel' u
, 0 faithful advocate, in the sight of our Lord 
Jt.'SUS Christ, that TIe put away from us our sins."- 
Ibid. t. vii., pars 2da. in fin. p. 20. Al 'xalldrian Rite. 
17. 
\.t the COJnmunion in :Mass. " Forgive, our God, 
remit., pardon l11e my trèspa.
ses as many as I have corl1- 
mitted, whether in knowledge or in ignorance, whether 
in word or in deeù. ...\11 these things pardon lne, as 
Thou art good and kind to n1('n, at the interce:"sioll 
{wpeußeíaLç} of Thy all-undefiled and Ever-Virgin 

Iother. 1) reserve Ine un condemned, that I nU1Y receive 
Thy precious and undefiled Body, for the healing of my 
body nnù soul."-Goar, EuclwlogÙ{]l1, p. 66. 
18. 
\.fter Communion at 
Ia

. "0 Lord, be nl
r- 
cifnl to us, bless us, let Thy countenance be seen upon us, 
and pity us, Lord, save Thy people, bles
 Thine heritage, 
&c., . . . through the prayers and addresses (orationes) 
which the Lady of us all, 
Iother of God, the divine 
(diva) and lloly 
Iary, and the four bright holy ones, 

Iichael," &c., &c.-Renaudot, Liturg. Orient. t. i. p. 
29. Coptic llite of St. Basil. Vid. also ibid. pp. 29. 37. 
8
.. 515, of St. Ba.'íil, Coptic; of St. Gregory, Coptic; qf 
Ale.randria, Gr('cl
,. and Ql Etlliopia. 
19. _-\.fter COlnlnunion at Mass. "'V e have conSUln- 
mated this holy service (XEtTovfYYíav), as we havp been 
ordered, 0 Lord . . . ,ve, sinners, and Thine un worthy 
servants, who have been Inade worthy to serve at Thy 
holy altar, in offering to Thee the bloodless sacrifice, the 
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iUllllaculute Body, and thc precious Blood of the Great 
God, our Saviour Jesus Chri:st, to Thy 
lory, the unori- 
ginate Father, and to thc glory of IIinl, Thy only- 
begott(,11 SOil, and of the IIol}" Ghost, good,lifc-giving-, 
and consubstantial with Thee. "T e ask a placc on Thy 
right hand in Thy fearful and j\l
t day through the inter- 
cession (ò"à TWV rrrpfaI3Hwv) and prayers uf our 1I108t 
glorious Lady, l\fary, 
rother ot' God, and Evcr- ,rirgin. 
and of all saintS."-l\.::;scIHani, Ood. Lilurg. l vii. p. 83, 
Itiif Ql Ale.('(lJu{rifl. 
20. ...\fter Commu
ion at 2\[ass. " "r e thank Thee, 
Lord, Lover of men, l
encfactor of our 
ouls, 1 hat also on 
this day Thou hast voucltbafe(l us rfhy heavcnly and 
inlnlortal Illystcries. Direct our way aright, contiI'm us 
all in Thy fear, l
C., . . . nt the prayers and supplica- 
tions of the gloriou:) rrhcotocos and E\
er- 'Tirgin 
Iary, 
and of all Thy saints." -EurllOlog. p. 
ß. Velie!. 1832. 
21. Concluùing ,,"ords of 
la;:;s. " IHcsscd is lIe who 
has given us Iris holy Body and preciolls TIlood. \Ve 
have reccived grace and found life, by virtue of the Cross 
. of Jesus Christ. '1'0 Thee, 0 Lord, ,,'e give thanks, &,c. 
l>raise to 
Iary, ,vho is the glory of us all, who has 
brüught forth for us the Ellcharist."-Renaudot, Liturg. 
Orient. t. i. p. 522. Rite o.f ElIliopia. 
I will add sonle of the instances, which have caught 
IHY eye in these ecclesiastical books, of expressions u5cd 
of the Blessed Virgin, which, alnong Latins, though 
occurring in SOIne Antiphons, belong Illore to the 
popular than to the fonnal and appointed devotions 
pairl to her. 
22. u Thf:\c we have a" a tower and harbour, and an 
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acceptable ambassadrcss (7T'pÉUßLV) to the God whom thou 
didst bear, Mother of God who hadst no spouse, the 
salyation of believers."-Penteco8tar. p. 209. Venet. 
1820. 
23. "0 Virgin alone holy and undefiled, who hast 
miraculously (àU7TÓpWÇ) conceived God, intercede 
(7T'pE(]"ßEÚ
) fòr the salvation of the soul of thy ser- 
vant."-Eucholog. p. 439. Veneto 1832. 
24. "Show forth thy speedy protection and aid and 
mercy on thy servant, and still the waves, thou pure 
one, of vain thoughts, and raise up my fallen soul, 0 
Mother of God. For I know, 0 Virgin, I know that 
thou hast power for whatever thou willest."-Ibid. 
p. 679. 
25. "J oachim and Anna were set free from the re- 
proach of childlessness, and Adam and Eve from the 
corruption of death, 0 undefiled, in tby holy birth. 
And thy people kèeps festival upon it, being ransomed 
from the guilt of their offences in crying to thee. The 
barren bears the Theotocos, and the nurse of Lüe."- 
Horolog. p. 198. Veneto 1836. 
26. "Let us now run earnestly to the Theotocos, 
sinners as we are, and low, and let us fall in repentance, 
crying from the depths of our souls, Lady, aid us, 
taking compassion on us. Make haste, we perish under 
the nlultitude of our offences. Turn us not, thy 
bervaIlts, empty away; for we have thee as our only 
hope."-lbid. p. 470. Vid." My whole hope I repose 
in thee."-Triodion, p. 94. Venet. 1820. 
27. " We have gained thee for 
 wall of relief, and the 
all-perfect salvation of bouls, a:c.d a reIief (7TXarvCTp,òp) 
J( 
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in nfHictions, and in thy light we ever rejoice; 0 Queen, 
even now through suffering and danger preserve us."- 
Ibid. p. 474. 
28. "By thy nlediation, Virgin, I am Baved."-Triod. 
p. 6. Veneto 1820. 
29. "The relief of the afflicted, the release of tlle 
sick, 0 Virgin Theotocos, save this city and people; 
the peace of those who are oppre
scd by war, the üalm 
of the tempest-tost, the sole protection of the faithful." 
-Goar, EucllOlog. p. 478. 
. 
30. All through the Office Books are found a great 
number of Collects and Pra)'ers to the Blessed Virgin, 
called Theotocia, whereas in the Latin Offices addresses 
to her scarcely get be)Tond the Antiphons. rrhere are 
above 100 of theln in the Euchology, above 170 in the 
Pentecostarium, close upon 350 in the Triodion. These, 
according to Renaudot, are sonletimes collected together 
into separat
 volumes. (Liturg. Orient. t. ii. p. 98.) 
31. At p. 424 of the Horologiu'1l2 there is a collection 
of 100 invocations in her honour, arranged for the year. 
32. At page 271 of the EllcllologÙlln, is 8 form of 
prayer to her U in the confession of u sinner," consisting 
of thirty-six collects, concluding with a Gospel, suppli- 
cation, &c. If there were any doubt of the difference 
which the Greeks make between her and the Saints, 
one of these ,vould be evidenp.e of it. "Take 'Leith lIol1 
('TraþáÀaße) the multitude of Archangels and of the 
heavenly hosts, and the Forerunner, &c.,. . and 
make intercession (7rpeußeLav), IToly one, in my behalf 
with God," p. 275. Vide also ibid. p. 390, &c. 
33. There is another form of prayer to her at p. 640.. 
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of forty-three collects or verses, Ie in expectation of 
war," arranged to form an Ianlbio acrostic, "0 undefiled, 
be the ally of my household." Among other phrases 
"e read here, "Thou art the head commander (ó 
àPXUTTPÚT7}ryOÇ) of Christians; "They in 
their chariots and horses, we, thy people, in thy name j" 
" with thy bpiritual hand cast down the cncrnies of thy 
people;" U Thy power rUllS with thy will (UVVOpO}LOJJ 
ëXfL4:t)," ...xc. "Dcliyer not thine heritage, 0 holy one, 
into the hands of the heathen, lest they shall say, Where 
is the 
Iother of God in whom they trusted? " .c Hear 
from thy holy Temple, thy servants, 0 pure one, and 
pour out God's wrath upon the Gentiles that do not 
know thee, and the kingdoms that have not faithfully 
call('d upon thy glorious name." 
34. It is remarkable, that, not only the J acobites, 
but even the N estorians agree with the Orthodox in the 
unlilllited honourd they pay to the Blessed Vir
in. 
Ie No one," says Renaudot, U has accused the Orientals 
of deficiency in tbe legitimate honours, which are the 
right of the Deipara; but n1any have charged them 
with having sometimes been extravagant in that devo- 
tion, and running into superstition, which accusation is 
not without foundation."-t. Í. p. 257. 
Another remark of his is in point here. The extracts 
above made are in great measure from Greek service- 
books of the day; but even those which are not such 
are eyidence, according to their date and place, of 
opinions and practices, then and there existing, "Their 
weight does not ù('pend on the authorIty of the writers, 
but on the use of the Churche
. Those prayers had 
K 2 
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their authors, who indeed were not known; but, when 
once it was clear that they had been used in Muss, who 
their authors were ceased to be a question."-t. i. p. 
173. The existing manuscripts can hardly be supposed 
to be mere compositions, but are records of rites. 
I say then, first :-That usage, 'which, after a split 
bas taken place in a religious conlmunion, is found to 
obtain equally in each of its separated part
, rua)" fairly 
be said to have existed before the split occurred. The 
concurrence of Orthodox, N estorian, and Jacobite in the 
. 
honours they pay to the Blessed Virgin, is an evidence 
that those honours were in the irsubstance paid to her 
in their" Undivided Church." 
Next :- Passages such as the above, taken from the 
formal ritual of the Greeks, are more compromising to 
those who propose entering into communion with them, 
than such parallel stateJnents as occur in unauthoritd.Live 
devotions üf the Latill
. 
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NOTE V. PAGE 107. 


ON A SCANDALOUS TE
ET CONCERNING THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN. 


I FIXD the following very apposite paSS1.ge at note t, 
p. 3DO, of vol. i. of 1.Ir. )Iol'ris's "Jesus the Son of 
Mary," a work full of learning, which unhappily I for- 
got to consult, till my Letter was finished and in type. 
" An error of this sort [that our Lady is in the IIoly 
Eucharist] was held by some persons, and is condemned 
in the following language by Benedict XIV. [i.e. by Cnr- 
dinal LambertiniJ, as has been pointed out to me by my 
old and valued friend, Father Faber: .'1.
hÍs doctrine was 
held to be erroneous, dangerous, and scanùalous, and the 
cullu.
 was reprobated, which in consequence of it they 
asserted was to be paid to the most Blessed Virgin in 
the Sacranlent of the .L\.ltar.' 
"IJalubertinÍ de Canonizatione Sanctorum, lib. IV. 
p. 2, c. 31, n. 32. 
" De cultu erga Dciparam in Sacramento AItaris. 
"Non multis abhinc annis prodiit Liber de cultu erga 
Deiparam in Sacranlento altaris, auctore Patre Zephy- 
rino de SOffipÍre Recollecto Sancti Francisci, in quo 
asserebatur, in Sacramento altaris aliquam illius parteru 
adesse, eandem videlicet carnem, quara olim ejus sanctis- 
sima anima vivificavit, eumdelnque illull1 sanguineln, 
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qui in ejus venis continebatur, et ipsum lac, quo ejue 
ubera plena erant. Addebatur, nos habero in Sacra- 
mento non tan turn sanguinem Deiparro, quatenus in 
carnem et ossa Christi mutatus est, sed etiarn partem 
sanguinis in propria specie; neque solum veram carnem 
ipsius, 
ed etiam aliquid singulorum membrorum, quia 
sanguis, et lac, ex quibus fonnatum et nutritum fuit 
corpus Christi, missa fuerunt ab oJnnibu8 et singulis 
IneJnbris Bcatissimæ 'Vïrginis. 
Etiam Christophorus de Vega in volumine sntis 
nnlplo, q uod illscribit
r "Theologia Mariana," Lugduni 
edito ann. 1653, fusius ea omnia prosecutus est: Bed 
Theophilus Raynaudus iD suis Diptychis 
[arianis, t. 7, 
p. 65, eu. reprobat, asseritque hæresiJll sapcre juxta 
Guidonern Carnlelitanl in SUUUlla de hærcsibus tract. d
 
hæresi Græcorum, c. 13, cujus verba sunt hæc: "Tcrtius 
decinlus error Græcorurn est. Dicunt eninl, quod re
 
liquiæ Panis consecrati sunt reliquiæ corporis Beatæ 
Virginis. Hie error stultitiro et amentiæ plenus est. 
N am corpus Christi sub qualibet parte hostiæ conseeratæ 
integrum manet. Itaque quælibet pars, a tota con- 
secrata hostia divisa et s
parata, est verum corpus 
Christi. Hærcticum autem est et fatuum dicere, quod 
corpus Christi sit corpus .Virginis nlatris suæ,sicut hæreti- 
cUln esset dicere, quod Christus esset Beata Virgo: quia 
distinctorum hominum distincta sunt corpora, nee tantus 
honor debetur corpori virginis, quantus debetur corpori 
Christi, cui ratione Divini Suppositi debetur honor 
lab-ia3, non corpori Virgin is. I gitur dicere, rcliquias 
hostiæ consccratæ esse reliq uias corporis Beatæ Virginis 
est hæreticum manifeste." 
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Porro Theologorum Princeps D. Thomas, S part. 
quæst. 31, art. 5, docet primo, Christi corpus conceptum 
fuisse ex lleatæ Virginia castissimis et purissimis 
sanguinibus non quibuscunque, sed "perductis ad 
qualudaul anlpliorern digestionem per virtutem genera- 
tivam ipsius, ut e
sent materia apta ad conceptum," 
('urn Christi conceptio fuerit secundum conditionem 
naturæ; materiamq ue aptam, sÎ ve purissimum san- 
guinem in conccptione Christi sola Spiritus Sancti opera- 
tione in utero Virgin is udunatunl, et in prolenl formatulll 
fuisse; ita ut vere dicatur corpus Christi ex purissimis et 
castissimis sanguinibus Beatæ Virginis fuisse formatum. 
Docet secundo, non potuisse corpus Christi formari de 
aliqua substantia, videlicet de carne et ossibus Beatis
imæ 
Virginis, cum sillt partes integrantes corpus ipsius: 
ideoque subtrahi non potuissent sine corruptione, et ejus 
dimillutione: illud vero, quod aliquando dicitur, Chris- 
turn de Beata Virgine carneIll sumpsisse, intelligendunl 
esse et explicandulll, non quod materia corporis ej us 
fuerit ßctu caro, sed sanguis qui est potentia caro. 
Docet demUIll tertio, quomodo subtrahi potuerit ex 
corpore Adam aliqua ejus pars absque ipsius diminu- 
tione, cum Adam institutus ut principium quoddam 
hurnanæ naturæ, aliq uid habuerit ultra partes sui cor- 
poris person ales, quod ab eo subtractum cst pro formanda 
Heva, salva ipsius intpgritate in ratione perfecti corporis 
humani: quæ locum habere non potuerunt in Beatis- 
sima Virgine, quæ uti 8ingulare individuum habuit 
pcrfectissilllum corpus human urn, et aptissimam IDa- 
terialn ad Christi corpus forlnandurn, quantum est ex 
parte ferninæ, et ad ejus naturalelll gcncratiolleIn. Ex 
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quo fit, ut non potucrit, 8alva integritate Br>atæ \Þ-ir_ 
ginis, aliquid subtrahi, quod dici po:s
et dt1 substantia 
corporis IpSIU8. 
Ituque, cum per hane doetrinatn, Fidei principiis con- 
junctissiulanl, dirccte et expressis verbis improbata 
remallserint asserta in citato libro l>atris Zephyrini, ejus 
doctrina habita cst tanquarn ct erronea, periculosa, et 
scanda.losa," reprobatusque fuit cultus, quem ex ca præ- 
standuru llcatissirnm Virgini in Sacramcnto altaris 
nsscrcbat. Loqucndi autenl forrnulæ a nonnulli:i 
Putribus adhibitæ, C
ro )J ariæ est caro Christi etc. 
Nobis carnenl 
Iariæ nlanducandulll ad saluteul dedit, 
ita explicduJtc sunt, non ut dic3.lnus, in Christo aliquirl. 
esse, quod t;it 
Iariro; sed Christum conccptum esse ex 

raria Virgina, materiam ipsa ministrante in similitu- 
dinem naturæ et 8peciei, ct ideo filium ejus esse. 
ic, 
quia caro Christi Îuit sumpta de David, ut expresse 
dicitur ad ROlnanos 1: "Qui factus efst ex selnine 
David bccundum carnem," David dicitur Christus, ut 
notat S. Augustinus enarrat, in Psahll. 144, nunl. 
2: (C lntelligitur laus ipsi David, lam ipsi Christo." 
Christus uuterll secundum curncnl David, quia Filius 
David." Et infra: "Quia itaque ex ipso Christua 
spcundum carnenl, ideo David." Est item 80lelllIlis 
Scripturæ usus, loquendo de parentibus, ut caro unius 
vocitetur caro alterius. Sic I.Jaban, Gen. 29, dixit Jacob: 
" Os meum es, et caro mea;" et Judas, loquendo de 

ratre suo Joseph, Gen. 27, ait: "Frater euim, et caro 
nostra est j" et Lev. 18 legitur: "Soror patris tui 
caro est patris tui, et saror matris tuæ caro est matris 
tuæ;" absque eo quod hinc infcrri possit, ut in Jacob 
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fuerit. a1iqua aetualis pars corporis riO,ban, aut in Joseph 
pars J udæ, aut in filio pars aliqua patris. Igitur id 
solum affirrnare Heet, in Sacralnento esse carnem Christi 
a::5SUlllptaul ex Maria, ut ait Sanctus Ambrosius relatus 
in canone OUlnia, de Consecrat. distinct. 2 his verbis: 
"Ifæc caro mea est pro nlundi vita, et, ut mirabilius 
loquar, non alia plane quaDl quro nata est de 
[aria, ct 
pa...sa in crucc, et resurrexit de sepulcro; hæc, inquam, 
ipsa est." Et infra loquens de corpore Christi: "Illurl 
vere, illud sane, quod Sll1nptulu est de Virgine, quod 
pas
uln cst, et scpultuIu." 


So much for Fr. de Someire's wild notion. As to 
Os\vald, his work is on the Index. Vide page 5 of 
"Appendix Librorum Prohibitorum a die 6 Septembris, 
1852, ad rnensell1 J uniulu, 1858." 
Additional Note, Ed. 5.- As another and recent in- 
stance of the jealousy with \vhich the ITaly Sce preserves 
the bounds, within which both traùition and theology 
confine the cultus of the Blessed Virgin, I refer to a 
Decree of lnqui&ition of February 28, 187 5, addre
sed 
to the Bishop of Preslnilia, in which the title of" Queen 
of the Heart of Jesus," as well as a certain novelty in 
the representation of Madonna and Child, as in use in 
a certain Sodality, are condelllned, on the ground that 
they may be understood in a sense inconsistent \vith the 
true faith. It will be found in the" Irish EcclesiUðtical 
Record" for April
 1875. 
The Bishop had forbidden the above innovations, and 
the Sacred Congregation, "to \vhich the examination of 
the matter was cornmittcd by the IIoly Father," says to 
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the Bishop, it cannot but ct acknowledge and praise your 
Excellcncy's zeal and care in defendiIlg the purity of the 
faith, especially in these days, when it beem
 not to be 
held in much account by men, who, whatever their 
piety, are led by a sovereign love of novelty to neglect 
the danger, incurred in consequencp by the simple alnong 
the faithful, of deviating frorll the right sense of piety 
und devotion by means of strange and foreign doctrines. 
U To obviate this danger," tho letter proceeds to say, 
tho Sacred Congregation hai at other times (aUre fJolte) 
interposed, Ie to warl
 and reprehend" those who, by such 
language about the Blc8sed Virgin, "ha.ve not suffi. 
ciently conforrned to the right Catholic sense," but 
"ascribe power to her, us issuing from her divine 
D1aternity, beyond its due lilnits; as if this new title 
nad brought her an accession of gr('atn('
s and glory 
hitherto unknown, and, in the notion of her sublime 
dignity hitherto held by the Church according to the 
doctrine of the Holy Fathers, there were something still 
wanting, not considering that, although she has the 
greatcst influence (possa 'Ill o ltiss i111 0 ) with her Son, still 
it cannot be piously ofiirmed that she exercises command 
over llilll (eserciti Ùllpero )." 
Furthcr, in order apparently to mark the ministrative 
office of the Blessed Virgin, and her dependence us a 
crcature on her Son, U it has bpen ruled by the Sovereign 
!>ontiff, that the images or pictures to be consecrated to 
the CultU8 in question, 
I1Uòt represent the Virgin as 
carrying the inîant J c
us, not placed before her knees, 
but in her arlns." 
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TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOIJK. 


HERBDITARY EARL MARSHAL OJ' ENGLAND, ETC., ETC. 


. 


My DEAR DUKE 01' NORFOLK, 


WHEN I yielded to the earnest wish which you, to- 
gether with man
? others, urged upon me, tbat I should 
reply to 
lr. Gladstone's recent expostulation, a friend 
suggested that I ought to ask your Grace's permission 
to address my remarks to you. Not that for a moment 
he or I thought of implicating you, in any sense or 
measure, in a responsibility \vbich is solely and entirely 
my own; but on a very serious occasion, when such 
hea vy charges had been made against the Catholics of 
England by so powerful and so earnest an adversary, it 
seelned my duty, in meeting his challenge, to gain the 
support, if I could, of a name, which is the special re- 
presentative and the fitting sample of a laity, as zealous 
for the Catholic Religion as it is patriotic. 
You consented with something of the reluctance which 
I had felt mYlSelf when called upon to write; for it was 
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hard to be summoned at any age, early or late, from a 
peaceful course of life and the duties of one's station, to 
a scene of war. Still, you consented; and :for myself, 
it is the compensation :for a very unpleasant task, that 
I, who belong to a generation that is fast Hitting away, 
am thus enabled, in ,vhat is likely to be my last publi- 
cation, to as
ociate myself with one, on luany accounts 
so dear to me,-so full of young prolnise-whose career 
is before him. 
I deeply grieve tbat Mr. Gladstone has felt it his 
duty to speak with 
uch extraordinary severity of our 
Religion and of ourselves. 1 consider he has committed 
hilHself to a representation of ecclesiastical documents 
which will not hold, and to a view of our position in 
the country which ,,'e have neither deserved nor can be 
l)atient under . None but the Be/wta Theologoruln is 
competent to determine the force of Papal and Synodal 
utterances, and the exact interpretation of theln is a 
work of time. But so much nlay be safely said of the 
decrees which have lately been promulgated, and of the 
faithful who have received theIn, that Mr. Gladstone's 
account) both of them and of us, is neither trustworthy 
nor charitable. 
Yet not a little may be said in explanation of 8 step, 
\\ hich so many of his admirers and ,vell-wishers deplore. 
I own to a deep feeling, that Catholics may in good 
measure thank themselves, and no one else, for having 
alienated from them so religious a mind. There are those 
Rlnong us, as it must be confessed, who for years past 
have conducted theIllselves as if no respon
ibility at- 
tached to wild words and overbearing deeds; who have 
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stated truths in the lllost paradoxical form, and stretched 
principles till they were clo
e upon suapping; and who 
at length, having done their bcst to set the house on 
tire, leave to others tho task of putting out the flanle. 
The English people are sufficiently sensitive of the claiIl1s 
of the Pope, without having theIn, as if in defiance, 
flouri
hed in their faces. Those claims most certainly I 
am not going to deny; I have never denied thern. I 
have no intention, no\v that I have to write upon them, 
to conceal uny part of them. And I uphold them as 
heartily as I recognize my duty of loyalty to the con- 
stitution, the laws and the government of England. I see 
no inconsistency in my being at once a good Catholic and 
a good Englishman. Yet it is one thing to be able to 
satisfy myself as to my consistency, quite another to satisfy 
others; and, undisturbed as I RIn in DIY own conscience, 
I have great difficulties in the task before me. I have 
one difficulty to overcome in the present excitement of 
the public mind against our Religion, caused partly by 
the chronic extravagances of knots of Catholics here and 
there, partly by the vehement rhetoric which is the oc- 
casion and subject of this Letter. A worse difficulty lies 
in getting people, as they are commonly found, to put 
off the modes of speech and Ian guage which are usual 
with them, and to enter into scientific distinctions and 
traditionary rules of interpretation, which as being new 
to them, appear evasive and unnatural. And a third 
difficulty, a
 I may call it, is this-that in so verJ wide 
a subject, opening as great a variety of questions, and of 
opinions upon them, while it will be simply necessary to 
take the objections made against us and our faith, òne by 
N 
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one, readers may think me trifling with their patience, 
becaube they do not find those points first dealt ,vith, on 
which they lay most stress themselves. 
But I have said enough by way of preface; and 
without more delay turn to .:\Ir. Gladstone's pamphlet.. 
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 1. Introducfory Remarks. 


THE main question which Mr. Gladstone has started I 
consider to be this :-Can Catholics be trustworthy 
subjects of the State? has not a foreign Power a hold 
over their consciences such, that it may at any time 
be used to the serious perplexity and injury of the civil 
government under which they live? Not that Mr. 
Gladstone confines himself to these questions, for he goes 
out of his way, I am sorry to say, to taunt us with our 
loss of mental and moral freedom, a vituperation which 
is not necessary for his purpose at all. lIe informs us 
too that we haye H repudiated ancient history," and are 
rejecting modern "thought," and that our Church has 
been" refurbishing her rusty tools," and has been lately 
aggravating, and is likely still more to aggravate, our 
state of bondage. I think it un,vorthy of Mr. Glaù- 
stone's high character thus to have inveighed against 
us; what intellectual manliness is left to us according to 
him? yet his circle of acquaintance is too wide, and his 
knowledge of his countrymen on the other hand too 
accurate, for him not to know that he is bringing a 
great fiIJIOunt of odiulll and bad feeling upon excellent 
m
n, whose only offence is their l'eligion. The more 
N 2 
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intense is the prejudice ,,,ith which we are regarded by 
,vhole classes of Inell, the less is there of generosity in 
his pouring upon us superfluous reproaches. The graver 
the charge which is the direct occasion of his writing 
against us, the more carefnl should he be not to prejudice 
judge and jury to our disadvantage. No rhetoric is 
needed in England against an unfortunate Catholic at 
any time; but so little is 
Ir. Gladstone conscious of 
his treatment of us, that in one place of his Paluphlet, 
strange as it luay seem, he makes it his boast that he 
has been careful tò U do nothing towards importing 
passion into what is matter of pure argument," pp. 15, 
16. 1 venture to think he will one day be sorry for what 
he h as said. 
IIowever, we must take things as we find tllem; and 
what I propose to do is this-to put aside, unless it 
comes directly in DIY way, his accusation against us of 
repudiating ancient history, rejecting nlodern thought, 
and }'enouncing our nlen tal freedonl, und to confi ne 
l11ysclf for the most part to what he principally insists 
upon, that Catholics, if they act cousistently with 
their principlcs, Cdnuot be lo
 al subjects ;-1 shall not, 
ho\vever, oruit notice of his .J.ttack upon our moral 
uprigh tness. 


The occasion and the grounds of :Mr. Gladstone's im- 

achment of us, if I understand him, are fiS follows :- 
He was alarmed, as a statesInan, ten years ago by the 
Pope's Encyclical of December 8, and by the Syllabus of 
Erroneous Propositions ".hich, b
. the Pope's authority, 
accompanied its trallsl11issÍon to the bishops. Then came 
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the Definitions of the Vatican Council in 1870, upon the 
univcr:;al jurisdiction and doctrinal infallibility of the 
Pope. ..A.nd lastly, as tbe event which turned alarnl 
into indignation, and into the duty of public rcmon- 
strdncc, "the Roman Catholic Prelacy of Ireland thought 
fit to procure the rejection of" the Irish Univer
ity 
Bill of February, 1873, "by the direct influence which 
they exercised over a certain nurnber of Irish 
rernbcrs 
of Purliarnent," &c. p. 60. Thi8 step on the part of the 
bishops sho" ed, if I understand him, the new and mis- 
chievous force which had been acquired at ROlne by tho 
late acts there, or at least left him at liberty, by causing 
his loss of power, to denounce it. u Frorn that tinl..: 
forward the situation was changed," and an opening was 
made for a "broad political discussion" 011 the subjEct 
of the Catholic religion and its professors, and" a debt 
to the country had to be di
poscd of." That debt, if I 
urn right, will be paid, if he can ascertain, on behalf of tho 
country, that there is nothing in the Catholic Religion to 
hinder its professors from being as loyal as other subjects 
of the State, and that the See of Rome cannot interfere 
with their civil duties so as to give the civil power 
trouble or alarrn. The main ground on ,vhich he relies 
for the necessity of some such inquiry is, first, the text 
of the authoritative documents of 1864 and 1870; next, 
and still more, the animu8 which they breathe, and tho 
sustained nggres8ive spirit which they disclose; and 
thirdly, tbe daring deed of aggression in 1873, when the 
Pope, acting (as it is alleged) upon the Irish 
Iembers 
of Parlianlent, succeeded in ousting from their 
eats a 
ministry who, besides past benefits, were at that very 
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time doing for I ri,,-h Catholics, and therefore oUbÍÆ'd for 
doing, a special service. 

 ow, it would be preposterous and officious in me to 
put rn
'sclf forward as champion for the 't enerablc 
rrelacy of Ireland, or to take upon Dlysclf the part of 
ad,"ocate and represcntati'ge of the IIoly 8ee. C& Non 
tali auxi1io j" in neither character could I come fOf'\\"'srd 
wit}lout great pre
ulnption; not the least for tbis reason, 
because I cannot know the exart. poillt
" hich are reany 
thp gist of the affront, which )Ir. Glad
ton
 conceivcs he 
ba.... :-1ustaincd, wheth{'l!" froln the one quarter or from the 
other; yet in a qUl'ßtion 80 nearly intcre:-.ting rnY::-f'lf O
 
thnt Febru3ry bin, which he brouooht into the 1lou
e, 
in great 
incerity nnd kindnt:....., for thp benefit of the 
CathoJi(' Uni'\"er
ity in Ireland, I ma
' b ullowed to say 
thus touch-that I, 
.ho no\v have no official relation to 
the Iri
h I\isho
, and aln not in any sen 
 in the coun::,cls 
of ROlne, felt ut once, w ben I first saw the outline of 
that bill, the greatest Ibtonishment on rcndinO' one of it::J 
pro\ i
ions, and a dread which painfully affected me, lest 

I r. Gladstone perhap was acting on an under tanding 
".ith the Catholic ]>relacy. I did no ec how in honour 
they could accept it. It was po "iblt', did the que...tiun 
COlne o,.er again, to decide in favour of the Queen's 
COne
eq, find to leave the project of a Catholic IT ni y('r- 
sityalone. The lIoly 
'e might..o ha,.c decided in 1" ti. 
Rut at or about that dute, thr
e ref'cript
 had cOlnc frolH 
ROlne in favour of ß di:4ill( tiv(>ly Catholic Tnstitution; 
n Kational Council had decided in it... fUYQur; lar
c offers 
of the Go,ernment }larl bl>('n n
i{\r
d . feat con1111ûtion
 
had bel'n ('au
t"d in the politic tl "orld; munificent con- 
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81LutioDB had been maùe ;-all on the sale prillcipl 
that Catholic teaching ,vas to be upheld in the country 
inviola.te. If, t hpn, for the sake of a looney grant, or 
other secular adva.ntage, thi:i {.,'1'oulHl of principle ,vaq 
deserted, and Catholic youths after an were u.llowed to 
attend the lectures of men of no religion, or of the Pro- 
testant, the contest of thirty years would have been 
stultified, and the Pope anù the Bishops ,vould seem to 
have been playing a 
alne, \vhile putting forward the 
plea of conscience and religious duty. I hoped tha.t the 
clause in the J
in, which gave fIle Huch unea.sinc:is, could 
have been omitted from it; but, anyhow, it was an 
extreme relief to me when the papers announced that the 
Bishops had expressed their forlnal dissatisfaction wi th it. 
'fhey determinpd to ùecline a gift laùen \vith Buch a 
condition, and who can hlalue thetIl for so doing? who 
can be surprised that they should now do ,vhat they did 
ill 1847? \vhat Ile\v Inove in po1itics wa9 it, if they 80 
deterlnined? what wasthereinit of a factious character? 
Is the Catho1ic Irish interest the only one which is not 
to he represented in the House of Commons? \Vhy is 
not that interest as much a matter of right as any other? 
I fear to expose my o\vn ignorance of Par1ialnentary 
rules and proceeùings, but I had supposed that the rail- 
\vay interest, and what is caned the publican interest, 
were very powerful there: in Scotland, too, J believe, a 
government ha
 a formidable party to deal \vith ; and, to 
revert to Ireland, there are the llome-rulers, ,vho have 
objects in view quite distinct froIH, or contrary to, those 
of the Catholic hierarchy. As to the Pope, looking at 
the surface of thing:;, there is nothing to suggest that he 
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interfered, there was no necessity of interference, on so 
plain ß point: and, when an act can be sufficiently 
accounted for without introducing an hypothetical cause, 
it is bad logic to introduce it. Speaking according to 
my lights, I altogether disbelieve the interposition of 
Rome in the matter. In the proceedings which they 
adopted, the Bishops ,vere only using civil rights, com- 
mon to all, which others also used and in their own way. 
'Vhy might it not be their duty to promote the interests 
of their religion by means of their political opportu- 
nities? Is there no Exeter Hall interest? I thought 
it was a received theory of our Reformed Constitution 
that Members of ParJiament\vere representatives, and in 
some sort delegates of their constituents, and that the 
strength of each interest ,vas sho,vn, and the course of 
the nation determined, by the divisions in the House of 
Commons. I recollect the Times intimating its regret, 
after one general election, that there was no English 
Catholic in the new House, on the ground that every 
class and party should be represented there. Surely the 
Catholic religion has not a small party in Ireland; why 
then should it not have a corresponding number of 
exponents and defenders at 'Vestminster? So clear does 
this seem to me, that I think there must be some defect 
in my knowledge of facts to explain :Th1r. Gladstone's 
surprise and displeasure at the conduct of the Irish 
Prelacy in 1873; yet I suspect none; and, if there be 
none, then his unrea!';ona l,lencss in this instance of 
Ireland makes it not unlikely that he is unreasonable 
also in his judglnent of the Encyclical, Syllabus, and 
Vatican Decrees. 
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However, the Bishops, I believe, not only opposed 'I r. 
Gladstone"s bill, but, instead of it, they asked for Borne 
money grant to,vards the expenses of their University. 
If so, their obvious argument was this-that Catholics 
formed the great majority of the population of Ireland, 
9,nd it \vas not fair that the Protestant minority should 
ha ve all that \vas besto\ved in endo,vment or otherwise 
upon education. To this the reply, I suppose, would 
be, that it ,vas not Protestantism, but liberal education 
that had the money, and that, if the Bishops chose to 
give up their o\vn principles and act as Liberals, they 
lnight have the benefit of it too. I am not concerned 
here with these arguments, but I wish to notice the 
position which the Bishops would occupy in urging such 
a request :-1 must not say that they ,vere Irishmen 
first and Catholics afterwards, but I do say that in such 
a demand they spoke not simply as Catholic Bishops, but 
as the Bishops of a Catholic nation. They did not speak 
from any promptings of the Encyclical, Syllabus, or 
Vatican Decrees. They claimed as Irishmen a share in 
the endowments of the country; and has not Ire]and 
surely a right to speak in such a matter, and might not 
ner Bishops fairly represent her? It seems to me a 
great mistake to think that everything that is done by 
the Irish Bishops and clergy is done on an ecclesiastical 
Illotive; why not on a national? but if so, such acts 
have nothing to do with Rome. I kno\v well what 
simple firm faith the great body of the Irish ppople have, 
and how they put the Catholic Religion before anything 
else in the world It is their corufort, their joy, their 
treasure, their boast, their compensation for a hundred 
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\vorldly disadvant.ages; but "rho can deny that in poli- 
tics their conduct at times-nay, D10re than at tirnes- 
has had a flavour rather of their nation than of their 
Church? Only in the last general election this \, as 
said, when they were so earnest for Home Rule. Why, 
then, must 
Ir. Gladstone come down upon the Catholic 
Religion, because the Irish love dearly the Green Island, 
and its interests? Ireland is not the only country in 
which politics, or patriotism, or party, has been so 
closely associated with religion in the nation or a class, 
that it is difficult to 
ay which of the various motive 
principles was uppennost. cc The Puritan," says 

Iacau]ay, cc prostrated himself in the dust before his 

Iaker, but he set his foot on the neck of his king:" I 
am not accusing such a man of hypocrisy on account of 
this; ha ving great wrongs, as he considered, both in 
religious and temporal matters, and the authors of these 
distinct \vrongs being the same persons, he did not 
nicely discriminate between the acts which he did as 
a patriot and the acts \vhich he did as a Puritan. 
And so as regards Irishmen, they do not, cannot, dis- 
tinguish bet\veen their love of Ireland and their love 
of religion; their patriotism is religious, and their reli- 
gion is strongly tinctured with patriotism; and it is hard 
to recognize the abstract and Ideal Ultramontane, pure 
and simple, in the concrete exhibition of him in flesh and 
blood as found in the polling-booth orinhis chapel. I do 
not see how the Pope can be made answerable for him in 
any of his political acts during the last fifty years. 
This leads me to a subject, of \yhich 
Ir. Gladstone 
makes a good deal in his :palllphlet. I will say of a 
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great man, WhOlll he quotes, and for whoso memory 1 
havo a grea.t respect, I Illean Bishop Doyle, that there 
"as just u little tinge 01 patriotis1n in the way in which, 
on one occasion, he speaks of the Pope. I dare say any 
of us would have done the saIne, in the heat of a great 
struggle for national liberty, for he said nothing but 
w hat was true and honest; I only mean that the ener- 
getic language which he used "
as not exactly such as 
"ould bave suited the atnlosphere of Rome. He says to 
IJord Liverpool, " We are taunted with the procgedings 
of Popes. What, my Lord, have we Catholics to do 
with the proceedings of Popes, or why should we be 
made accountable for them P" p.27. Now, with BOlne 
proceedings of Popes, we Catholics have very l11uch to do 
indeed; but, if the context of his words is consulted, 1 
rnake no doubt it ,vould be :found that he was referring 
to certain proceedings of certain Popes, \\ hen he said that 
Catholics had no part of their responsibility. As
uredly 
there are certain acts of Popes in which no one would 
like to have part. Then, again, his words require some 
pious interpretation when he says that" the allegiance 
due to the king and the allegiance due to the Pope, are 
as distinct and as divided in their nature as any two 
things can possibly be," p. 30. Yes, in their nature, in 
the abstract, but not in the particular case; for a heat hen 
State might bid me throw incense upon the altar of 
Jupiter, and the Pope would bid Ine not to do so. I 
,enture to make the same renlark on the .Address of tho 
Irish Bishops to their clergy and laity in 1826, quoted 
at p. 31, and on the Declaration of the Vicars ..\postolic 
in England, 'l
bid. 
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But I must Ilot be supposed for an instant to mean, in 
what I have said, that the venerable men, to wholn I 
have referred, were aware of any ambiguity either in 
such statelnents as the above, or in others which were 
denials of the Pope's infallibility. Indeed, one of them 
at an earlier date, 1793, Dr. Troy, Archbishop of Dublin, 
had introduced into one ot his Pastorals the subj ect 
which :\[r. Gladstone considers they so summarily dis- 
posed of. The ....\.rch bishop says, "l\Iany Catholics 
contend that the Pope, when teaching the univen;al 
Church, as their supt'etue visible head and pastor, as suc- 
CC:-ìSor to 
t. l>eter, and heir to the promises of special 
åssistance made to him by Jesus Christ, is infallible; 
and that his decrees Hnd decisions in that capacity are to 
be respected us rules of faith, when they are doglnatical 
or confined to doctrinal points of faith and morals 
Others deny this, and require the expressed or tacit 
acquie:scence of the Church, (l
semblcd or dispersed, to 
statnp infallibility on his dognlatical decreeB. U nti! the 
Church bhall decide upon this question of the Schools, 
either opinion Inay be adopted by individual Catholics; 
\vithout any breach of Catholic con1munion or peace. 
The Catholics of Ireland have lately declared, that it is 
not an article of the Catholic faith; nor are they thereby 
required to believe or proff\ss that the Pope is infallible, 
without adopting or abj uring either of the recited 
opinions ,,'hich are open to discussion, while the Church 
continues silent about thern." The Archbishop thus 
addressed his flock, at the time when he was informing 
them that the Pope had altered the oath which was 
takcn by the Catholic Bishops. 
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As to the language of the Ðishops in 1826, we must 
recollect that at that timc the clergy, both of' Ireland and 
England, were educated in Gal1ican opinions. rrhey 
took tho:se opinions for granted, and they thought, if 
they went so far as to ask theln
elves the question, that 
the definition of Papal Infallibility ,,",LS simply ilnpos- 
sible. Even among those at the Vatican Council, who 
themselves personally believed in it, I believe there were 
Bishops who, until the actual definition had been pa
::;ed, 
thought that such 8 definition could not bp Blade. 
Perhaps they would argue that, though the historical 
evidence was sufficient for their own personal conviction, 
it was not sufficiently clear of difficulties to be made the 
ground of a Catholic doglua. Much more would this bo 
the feeling of the Bishops in 1826. "How," they 
would ask, " can it ever come to pass that a Inajority of 
our order should find it their duty to relinquish their 
prill1e prerogative, and to make the Church take the 
shape of a pure monarchy P " They would think its 
definition as Il1uch out of the question, as the prospect 
that, in twenty-five years after their tÏIne, there would 
be a hierarchy of thirteen Bishops in _England, with a 
cardinal for Archbishop. 
l
ut, all this \vhile, such modes of thinking were 
foreign altogether to the minds of the entourage of the 
IIoly See. 
Ir. Gladstone hill1self 
ays, and the Duke o.f 
\Vellington and Sir H.obert Peel Illust have kllo"yn it liS 
wen as he, "The Popes have kept up, with conlpara.. 
tively little intern1Ïssion, for well-nigh a thousand year1;, 
their clailn to doglnatic infal1ibilivy," p. 28. Tlwn, if 
the POlJe's clainl to iufalliLility \\ as su }Iatellt a fact, 
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could they ever 8uppose that he could be brought to 
adtnit thut it was hopeless to turn that claim into n 
dogula P Iu truth, 'Vellington and Pecl ,vere very 
little interested in that question; as ,vas said in a 
Petition or Declaration, signed anlong others by Dr. Troy, 
it "as" imtnaterial in a political light j" but, even if 
'tbey thought it material, or if there were other questions 
they wanted to ask, why go to ßishop Doyle? If they 
wanted to obtain some real information about the proba- 
bilities of the future, why did they not go to head- 
quarters P lVhy dId they potter about the halls of 
Universities in this nlatter of Papal exorbitances, or 
rely upon the patnphlets or examinations of Bishops 
w hOtH they never asked for their credentials? Why 
not go at once to Rome? 
The reason is plain: it ,vas a most notable in- 
stance, with 8 grave consequence, of ,vhat is a fixed 
tradition with us the English people, and a great em- 
barras::Hnent to every administration in its dealings with 
Catholics. I recollect, year
 ago, Dr. Grilli ths, Vicar 
..Apostolic of the London District, giving nle an account 
of an interview he had with the late Lord Derby, then I 
suppose Colonial Secretary. I understood him to say 
that Lord Derby w dS in perplexity at the time, on some 
'Vest India matter, in which Catholics were concerned, 
because he could not find their responsible representative. 
He wanted Dr. Griffiths to undertake the office, and ex- 
pressed something of disappointment when the Bishop 
felt obliged to decline it. A chronic malady has from 
time to time its paroxyslllS, and the history on \vlIich 
I am no\v engagpd is a serious instance of it. I thin}.; 
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it is impossible that the 13riti
h government could haVE 
entered into formal negotiations ,vith the Pope, with- 
out its transpiring in the course of them, and its be- 
coming perfectly clear, that Rome could never bü 8 
party to such a pledge as England wanted, and that no 
pledge from Catholics was of any value to which Rome 
was not a party. 
But no; they persisted in an enterprise which was 
hopeless in its first principle, for they thought to break 
the indissoluble tie which bound together the head and 
the members,-and doubtless Rome felt the insult, 
though she might think it prudent not to notice it. 
France was not the keystone of the ecumenical po\ver, 
though her Church was so great and so famous; nOI 
could the hierarchy of Ireland, in spite of its fidelity 
to the Catholic faith, give any pledge of the future 
to the statesmen who required one; there was but one 
See, whose word was worth anything in the matter, 
"that church" (to use the language of the earliest of 
our Doctors) "to which the faithful all round about are 
bound to have recourse." Yet for three hundred years 
it has been the official rule with England to ignore the 
existence of the Pope, and to deal with Catholics in 
England, not as his children, but as sectaries of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. Napoleonsaid tohisenvoy, 
"Treat with the Pope as if he was master of 100,000 
men." So clearly did he, from mere worldly sagacity, 
comprehend thePope'eplacein the then state of European 
affairs, as to say that, cc if the Pope had not existed, it 
would have been well to have creaL
d him for that occa- 
sion. as the Roman consuls created a dictator in difficult 
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circumstances." (Alison's Ilist. ch. 35.) But we, in 
the instance of the greatest, the oldest power in Europe, 
a church whose grandeur in past history demanded, one 
,vould think, some reverence in our treabnent of her, the 
mother of English Christianity, who, whether her subse- 
quent conduct had always been motherly or not, had 
been a true friend to us in the beginning of our history, 
her we have not only renounced, but, to use a familiar 
word, ,ve have absolutely cut. Time has gone on and 
,ve have no relentings ; to-day, as little as yesterday, do 
.. 
,,"e understand that pride was not made for man, nor the 
cuddling of resentments for a great people. I aln enter- 
ing into no theological question: I am speaking all 
along of mere decent secular intercourse between Eng- 
land and Rome. A hundred grievances ,vould have 
been set right on their first uprising, had there been a 
frank diplomatic understanding between two great 
powers; but, on the contrary, even within the last few 
weeks, the present :ftlinistry ha
 destroyed any hope of 
a Letter state of things by withdrawing from the Vatican 
the makeshift channel of intercourse which had of late 
years been permitted there. 
The world of politics has its laws; and such abnormal 
courses as England has pursued have their NLmesis. 
An event has taken place which, alas, already makes 
itself felt in issues, unfortunate for English Catholics 
certainly, but also, as I think, for our country. A great 
Council has been called; and as England has for so long a 
time ignored Rome, Rome, I suppose, it must be said, has 
in turn ignored England. I do not mean of set purpose 
ignored, but as the natural consequence of our act, 
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Hishops brought from the corners of the earth, in 1870, 
what could they know of EngliHh blue books and Par- 
lial11cntary debates in the years 1826 and 1829? It 
,vas an extraordinary gathering, and its possibility, its 
purpose, and its issue, 'v ere alike marvellous, as depend- 
ing on a coincidence of strange conditions, ,vhich, as 
Inight be saiù beforehand, never could take place. Such 
",'as the long reign of the Pope, in itself a marvel, as 
being the sole exception to 8 recognized ecclesiastical 
tradition. Only a Pontiff 80 unfortunate, so revered, 
so largely loved, so popular even w'ith Protestants, with 
such a prestige of long sovereignty, with such claims 
on the Bishops around him, both of age and of paternal 
gracious acts, only such a man could have harmonized 
and guided to the conclusion ,vhich he pointed out, an 
assembly so variously composed. And, considering the 
state of theological opinion seventy years before, not 
less marvellous ,vas the concurrence of all but a few out 
of so many hundred Bishops in the theological judg- 
ment, so long desired at Rome; the protest made by 
some eighty or ninety, at the tenuination of the 
Council, against the proceedings of the vast majority 
lying, not against the truth of the doctrine then de- 
fined, but against the fact of its definition. K or less to 
be noted is the neglect of the Catholic powers to send 
representatives to the Council, ,vho might have laid 
before the Fathers its political bearings. For myself, I 
did not caJl it inopportune, for times and seasons are 
known to God alone, and persecution may be as oppor- 
tune, though not so pleasant as peace; nor, in accepting 
as a dogma ,,
hat I had ever held as a truth, could I be 
o 
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doing violence to any theologica.l vie\v or conclusion of 
my o,vn; nor has the acceptance of it any logical or 
practical etfect whatever, as I consider, in weakening 
my allegiance to Queen Victoria; but there are few 
Catholics, I think, who will not deeply regret, though 
no one be in fault, that the English and Irish Prelacies 
of 1826 did not foresee the possibility of the Synoda.l 
detern1inations of 1870, nor can ,ve "Tonder that 
Statesn1cn should feel themselves aggrieved that 
stipulations, which they considered necessary for 
Catholic eIIlaI1cipa.tiol
, should have been, as they loay 
think, rudely cast to the ,yinds. 
And no\v I 111ust pa
s from the Jucre accidents of the 
controversy to its e
scntial points, and I cannot treat 
thenl to the satisfaction of :\11'. Gladstone, unless I go 
back a great way, and be allo,ved to speak of the 
ancient Catholic Church. 
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\rUEN .Mr. Gladstone accuses us of U repudiating 
ancient hbtory," he means the ancient history of the 
Church; also. I understand him to be viewing that 
history under a particular aspect. There are Illany 
aRpects in 'which Christianity presents itself to us ; for 
instance, the aspect of. social usefulness, or of devotion 
or again of theology; but, though he in one placo 
glances at the last of these aspects, his o,vn vicw of it 
is its relation to,vards the civil po,ver. He ,vrites " as 
one of the ,vorld at large;" as a "layman ,vho has 
spent most and the best years of his life in the observa- 
tion and practice of politics" (p. 7); and, as a statesmen, 
he naturaHy looks at the Church on its political side. 
....t\ccordingly, in his title-page, in ,vhich he professes to 
be expostulating ,vith us for accepting the Vatican 
])ecrees, he does so, not for any reason w'hatcver, but 
because of their incolnpatibility\yith our civil allegiance. 
This is the key-note of his impeachn1ent of us. As a 
public man; he has only to do ,vith the public action 
and effect of our Religion, its aspect upon national 
a flitirs, on our civil duties, on our foreign interests; 
and he tells us that our RcI igioll has a bearing and be 4 
o 2 
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haviour towards th
 St.ate utterìy unlike that of ancient 
Christianity, so unlike that we may be even said to 
repudiate "That Christianity \vas in its first centuries, so 
unlike to ,vhat it ,vas then, that \ve have actually for- 
feited the proud boast of being" Everoneand the san1e;" 
unlike, I say, in this, that our action is so antagonistic 
to the State's action, and our claims so menacing to 
civil peace and prosperity_ 
Indeed 1 then I suppose that St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
and St.Polycarp of Smyrna, and St. Cyprian of Carthage, 
.. 
and St. I.Jaurence of RODle, that St. Alexander and St. 
Paul of Constantinople, that St. Ambrose of 
lilan, that 
Popes Leo, John, Sylverian, Gregory, and l\lartin, all 
melD bel's of the" undivided Church," cared supremely 
and laboured successfully, to cult\vate peaceful relation
 
with the government of ROlne. They had no doctrines 
and precepts, no rules of life, no isolation and aggres- 
siveness, \vhich caused thenl to be considered, in spite of 
theInseh..es, the enemies of the human race! 1\Iay I 
not, ,vithout disroespect, submit to 
Ir. GJadstone that 
this is very pctradoxical? Surely it is our fidelity to 
the history of our forefathers, and not its repudiation, 
\vhich 1\1 r. Gladstone disJikcs in us. "Vhen, indeed, 
,yas it in ancient times that the State did not sho,v 
jealousy of the Church? \Vas it when Decius and 
Dioclesian slaughtered their thousands ,vho had abjured 
the religion of old Rome? or, was it when Athanasius 
,vas banished to Treves? or when Basil, on the Im- 
perial Prefect's crying out, "Neyer before did any man 
make so free with Ine," an
:!\vered, " Perhaps you never 
before fell in ,vith a Bishop" ? or when Chrysostonl \\ as 
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Hcut 011' to CUCU:-ïUH, to be worried to dcath by an 
FJllpl'ess? Go through t he long annals of Church 
IIisto)'y, century after century, anù say, was there ever 
a tiJIJC when her nishop
, and notably the TIishop of 
HOlue, wert;: slow to give thl'ir testimony in behalf of 
the llloral and revealed law and to suffer for their 
obedience to it? ever a time when they forgot that 
they had a IHessage to deliver to the world,-not the 
task nJCfcly of adlnini
tering spiritual consolation, or of 
Jnaking the sick-bed easy, or of training up good mern- 
bel's of society, or of "serving tables" (though all 
this was included in their rauge of duty),-but spe- 
cial1y and directly, a definite message to high and low, 
{rOIH the ,,"orld's 
Iaker, whether nlen would hear or 
whet.her they would forbear? The history surely of the 
Cburch in all past tinles, ancient as well as medieval, 
is the ,"cry enlbodiment of that tradition of Apos- 
tolical independence and freedom of speech ,vhich in the 
eyes of 1l1an is her great off
nce now. 
Nay, that independence, I may say, is even one of 
her Notes or credentials; for where shall we find it ex- 
cept in the Catholic Church? "I spoke of Thy 
testimonies," says the Psahl1ist," even before kings, 
and I was not ashamed." This verse, I think Dr. 
Arnold used to say, rose up in judgment against the 
Anglican Church, in spite of its real excellences. ..As to 
the Oriental Churches, every onc knows in what bond- 
oge they lie, whether they are under the rule of the 
Czar or of the Sultan. Such is the actual fact that, 
whereas it is the very mission of Christianity to bear 
witnc
s to the Creed and Ten Cornmandments in a 
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world ,vhich is averse to them, ROTtlo is now the one 
faithful representative, and thereby is heir and SUCCLssor; 
of that frc-e-spoken dauntless Church of old, whose 
political and social tradition8 )Ir. Gladstone says thp 
said Rome has repudiated. 
I have one thing nlore to say on the subject of tile 
" senlper eadCln." In truth, thi8 fidelity to the ancient 
Christian s)"stem, seen in modern Rome, was the 
lUluinous fact which nlore than any other turned men's 
Dlind.s at Oxford forty years ago to look towards her 
.. 
with reverence, interest, and love. It affected individual 
nlinds variously of course; sonle it even brought on 
eventually to conversion, others it only restrained from 
Dcrive opposition to her claiDls; but none of us could read 
the Fathers, and determine to be their disciples, without 
feeling that nOlne, like a faithful steward, had kept ID 
fulness and in vigour ,vhat our own communion had let 
drop. The Tracts for the Tittles were founded on a 
deadly antagonisTll to what in these last centuries has 
been called Erastiani
ln or Cæsari"nl. Their ,vriters con- 
sidered tho Church to be a di,"ine creation, "not of Dlen, 
nl,ither by man, but by Jesus Christ," the .Ark of 
alvu- 
tiOll, the Oracle of Truth, the Bride of Christ, with a 
m(?
sage to all men everywhere, Hnd a claim on their 
love and obedience; and, in relation to the civil power, 
the object of that promise of the Jewish prophets, 
'
Behold, I will lift up 
Iy nand to the Gentiles, and 
will set up )ly standard to the peoples: kings and their 
queens shall bow down to thee with their face toward 
the earth, and they shall lick up the dust of thy feet." 
No Ultramontane (so called) could go beJond those 
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\\Titers in the account which they gave of her from the 
PropLet
, anù that high notion is recorded beyond 
.11i
take in a thousand passages of their writings. 
There is a fine passage of 
Ir. Kcble's in tbe BJ.ili8}, 
Critic, in aninlad version upon a contemporary reviewer. 
1\[1'. IIurrell Froude, speaking of the Church of England, 
had said that "she was 'uni ted' to the State as Israel 
to Egypt." This shocked the reviewer in question, 
who excIaitned in consequence, "
rhe Church is not 
united to the State as Israel to Egypt; it is united as a 
Lelieving 1cife to a nl/sband who threatened to apostatize; 
and, as a Christian wife so placed would act. . cling- 
ing to the connexion . . so the Church must struggle 
even now, and 8ave, not herself, but the State, from the 
crime of a dÙ;orce." On this 
Ir. Keble says, "'V e 
had thougbt tbat the Spouse of the Church was a 
ery 
different Person from any or all States, and her relation 
to the State through Him 1x'ry unlike tllat qf ILCrs, whose 
duties are sU1Jlmed up ir
 'lol'e, serm'ce, clwrishin[J, and 
ob('dicncc.' And since the one is exclusively of this 
'world, the other essentially of the eternal world, such 
all Alliance as the above sentence describes, would have 
seemed to us, '/lot only fatal, but tJlOJlstrollS ! " I And he 
quotes the lines,- 


CC .Mortua quinctiam jllngeb:lt corpora vivi
. 
Componens manibusque manus, atquc oribus ora : 
Tormenti genus!" 


It was this same conviction that the Church had rights 
which the State could not touch, and was prone to 


I Review of Gladstone's "The State in its Relations with the 
ChurC'h," Octoher, lS:W. 
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ignore, and which in consequence \verc the occa
íon of 
great troubles between the two, that led AIr'. Fronde at 
the beginning of the Jnovelnent to transla.te the letters 
of St. 'fholnas ll(\cket, und .11r. Bo,vden to write the 
IJife of IIildebrand. .A.s to Inyself, I will but refer, as 
to one out of Jllan)" passage
 with the saIne drift, in the 
books and tracts which I published at that time, to Iny 
'Vhit- '1onùay and \\Thit_ 'ruc:sday Sermons. 
I believe a large nUlubl'r of Inelubers of the Church 
of "England ut this tiIuo are f
1Ïthful to the doctrine 
which wa
 prol'lainle ,vithin its pale in 1833, uud 
following )'ears; the main ùifference between them and 
Cathulics being, not as to the existence of certain high 
prel'ogati \ es and spir,itual PO\\ ers in the Christian 
Church, but that the powers which \ve give to the Holy 
See, tbey lodge in her l:3i
hopg and Priests, \vhether as 
a body or individually. Of course, this is a very im- 
portant difference, but it does not interfere with IllY 
argument here. It docs seem to me preposterous to 
charge the Catholic Church of to-day \vith repudiating 
ancient history by certain political acts of her
, and 
thereby losing her identity, ,,,hen it was her very Jike- 
ness in political action to the Church of the first 
ccnturies, that has in our titne attracted even to her 
communion, und at least to her teaching, not a few 
educated men, who Inade those fir8t centuries their 
special Illude!. 


But I have more to say on this suhject, perhaps too 
Inuch, wheu I go on, as I now do, to contemplate the 
Christian Church, when persecution was exchanged for 
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estahlishllll.nt, und her enemies becanle her children. 
A
 fo;he resisted and defied her persecutors, so she ruled 
hPT convert people. And surely this was but natural, 
nn(l wiJl startle those only to w horn the subject is new. 
II the Church is independent of the State, so far as she 
is a Ulc8senger frorn God, therefore, should the State, 
with its high officials and its subject nlasses, come into 
her comlnunion, it is plain that they must at once 
change hostility into subrnission. There was no middle 
tenn ; either they must deny her clairn to divinity or 
hurnhlp thernselves before it,-that is, as far as the 
dOJnain of religion extends, and that domain is a ,vide 
one. Th Py could not place God and man on one level. 
'V"e 
ee this principle carried out among oursel ves in aU 
spcts every day, though with greater or less exactness of 
application, according to the supernatural power which 
tbey ascribe to their rninister
 or clergy. It is a senti- 
m
nt of nature, which anticipates the inspired command, 
rr Obey thorn that bave the rule over you, und subluit 
yourst.'l ves, for they watch for your souls." 
As regards the Roman Emperors, immediately on their 
becolning Christians, their exaltation of the hierarchy 
was in proportion to its abject condition in the heathen 
period. Grateful converts felt that they could not do 
too nluch in its honour and service. Emperors bowed 
the head before the Bishops, kiss
d their hands and 
asked their blessing. 'Vhen Constantine entered into 
tht-' presence of the asscrn bled Prelates at Nicæa, his 
eyes fell, tbe colour 1l10unted up Into his cheek, and. his 
mien was that of a suppliant; he ,vould not. sit, till the 
'Bishops baùe him, and he kissed the wounds of tbe 
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Confessors. Thus he set the example for tlle SUCCf\SðOrS 
ùf his power, nor did the Bishops decline such honours. 
Royal ladies served them at table; victorious generultl 
did pf\nance for sin and asked forgiveness. \Vhen they 
quarrelled with theIn, and would banish them, their hand 
trerllbled ""hen they came to sign t.he order, and after 
various attclupts they gave u:p their purpose. Soldiers 
raised to sovereignty asked their recognition and were 
refused it. Cities under imperial displeasure Bought 
their intervention, and the master of thirty legions fÙUIlll 
hiJnselt' powerless to withstand tbe feebie voice 01 8om
 
agcd tra.yel-stained stranger. 
IJaws were passed in favour of the Church; Bishops 

ould only be judged by Bishops, and the causes of their 
clergy "ere withdrawn froIH the secular courts. 'fhcir 
sentence" as final, as if it were the Emperor's own, aua 
the governors of provinces were bound to put it in 
execution. Litigant
 everywhere were allowed the liberty 
of referring their cau
es to the tribunal of the Bishop8, 
,,'ho, besides, became arbitrators on a large scale in 
private quarrels; and the public, even heathens, wished 
it so. St....\ mbrose was soruetirnes 80 taken up with 
business of this 
ort, that he had time for nothing else. 
St. Austin and Theodoret both cornplain of the \veight of 
such secular engagements, a.'3 were forced upon them by 
the importunity of the people. Nor was this all; the 
Emperors showed theil' belief in the divinity of the 
Church and of its creed b)y acts of what we should no,,, 
call persecution. Jews were forbidden to proselytize a 
Chri
äan ; Christians were forbidden to become pagans; 
pagan rights were abolished, the books of heretics and 
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infidt'ls were hurned wholesale; their chapels were razed 
to the ground, and even their private meetings were 
Jnade illegal. 
1'hese characteristics of the con vert EJn pire \vere the 
iJnlneJiate, some of them the logical, consequences of its 
liew faith. IIad not the Elnperors honoured Christianity 
in its Jninisters and in its precepts, they would not 
properly have deserved the nanle of converts. Nor was 
it unrEasonable in litigants voluntarily to frequent the 
episcopal tribunal
, if they got justice done to thenl there 
better than in the civil courts. As to the prohibition 
of hereticallueetings, I cannot get nly
elf quite to believe 
that Pagans, )[arcionites, and )lanichees had much 
tenderness of conscience in their religious profession, or 
wele wounded 
eriously by the Imperial rescripts to their 
disadvantage. }1 any of these sects ""ere of a most 
immoral character, whether in doctrine or practice; 
others were forms of witchcraft; often they were little 
better than paganisn1. The Novatians certainly stand 
on higher ground; but on the whole, it would be lllost 
unjust to class such wild, in1pure, inhurnan rites "yith 
even the Dl0st extravagant and grotesque ûf American 
sectaries now. They could entertain no bitter feeling 
that iuj ustice was done them in their repression. They 
did not make free thought or private judgnlent their 
watch-words. The populations of the Elnpire did not 
rise in revolt when its religion was changed. There 
were two broad conditions which accompanied the grant 
of all this ecclesiastical power and privilege, and made 
the exercise of it possible; first, that the people con- 
sented to it, secondly, that the law of the Enlpire enacted 
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and er.forced it. T
u
 high and low opened the door to it. 
The Church of coursp would say that such prerogativés 
were justly hers, as being at least congruous grants 
Iliade to her, on the part of the State, iu return for the 
Lt'nefits ,vhich she bestowed uron it. It was her right 
to delnand them, and the State's duty to concede them. 
'fhis scems to have been the basis of the new state of 
society. And in fact these prerogatives were in force 
and in exercise all through those troublous centuries 
which followed the break-up of the Imperial sway: and, 
, 
though the handling of them at length fell into the 
hands of one see exclusively (on which I shall re- 
Inark presently), the see of Peter, yet the sub- 
stance and character of the.;;e prerogative
, and the 
Church's claim to possess thelll, rClnuilled untouched. 
The chango in the internal allocation of power did 
not affect the existence and the use of the power 
itself. 
Ranke, 8peaking of t,his devcloprnent of ecclesiastical 
supremacy upon the conversion of the En1pirc, remarks 
a
 follows :- 
"It uppears to me that this was the result of an 
internal nece

ity. '.rhe rise of Christianity involved the 
liberation oÎ religion from all political elements. Fro lit 
this followed the growth of a distinct ecclesiastical class 
with a peculiar constitution. In this separation of the 
Church from the State consists, perhaps the greatest, the 
most pervading and influential peculiarity of all Chris- 
tian tÏ1nes. The spiritual and secular powers may come 
into near contact, tllaV eVen stand in the closest com- 
munity; but they can be thoroughly incorporated only at 
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rare conjuncturf's anù for a bhort period. Their lllutual 
relationH, their positions with regard to each other, form, 
fronl thi
 time for,,"ard. one of the lllost important con- 
siderations in .111 history."'-1'Ju }J opes , vol. i. 1>. ]0, 
transl. 
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x ow \ve COIHe to the distinctive doctrine of the Catholic 
l{eligion, the doctrine which separates us froID all other 
(lcl1ominations of Christians however near they may 
a pproach to us in other respects, the c1ainls of the spe of 
Itomc, "rhich have given occasion to l\Ir. GladHtone':-; 
Pamphlet and to the remarks ,vhich I am no\v making 
upon it. Of those rights, prerogatives, privileges, ånd 
duties, \v hich I h30 ve been surveying in theancientChurch, 
the Pope is historically the heir. I shall d\vell no\v upon 
this point, as far as it is to my purpose to do 80, not 
treating it theologically (else I must define and prove 
froln Scripture and the Fathers the cc Prin1atus jure 
divino Romani Pontif.icis," which of course I firmly 
hold), but historically,1 because 'lr. Gladstone appeals 
to history. Instead of treating it theologically I wish 
to look with (as it ,vere) secular, or even non-Catholic 
eyes at the po\vers c1ain1ed during the last thousand 
years by the Pope-that is, only as they lie in the 
nature of the case, and on the ,-;urrace of the facts which 
come before us in history. 


1 History never serves as the measure of dogmatic truth in its 
fulness. Vide inJr. 
 8. 
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I. I 
ay the Pope is the heir of the Ecumenical 
II icrarchy of the fourth century, us being, what I DHl.y 
call, heir bv default. Noone else claims or exercises its 
rights or its duties. Is it possible to consider the 
Patriarch of -'10$COW or of Constantinople, heir to the 
historical pretensions of St. Ambrose or St. 
Iartin? 
Does any .Anglican ni
hop for the last 300 years recall 
t.o our n1inds the in1ago of St. Basil? "r en, then, has 
all that ecclc
iastical power," hich makes such a show 
in the Christian Empire, silnply vanished, or, if not, 
where is it to be found? I wish Protestants would 
throw themselves into our minds upon this point; I am 
not holding an argun1cnt with them; I am only wishing 
them to understand where we stand and how we look at 
things. There is this great difference of belief between 
us and them: they do not believe that Christ set up a 
visible society, or rather kingdom, for the propagation 
and maintenance of His religion, for a necessary home 
and a refuge for His people; but we do. 'Ve know the 
kingdoDl is still on earth: where is it ? If all that can 
be fouud of it is what can be discerned at Constantinople 
or Canterbury, I say, it has disappeared; and either 
there was a radical corruption of Christianity from the 
first, or Christianity came to an end, in proportion as 
the type of the Nicene Church faded out of the world: 
for all that we know of Christianity, in ancient history, 
as a concrete fact, is the Church of Athanasius and his 
fellow Bishops: it is nothing else historicall)? but that 
bundle of phenomena, that combination of claims, prero- 
gatives, and corresponding acts, some of which I have 
recounted ubuve. There is no }lClp for it then; we can- 
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not take as 1l1uch flS we please, and no ll10re, of ..n intlti- 
tntion which has a rnonadic exi
tence. "c Inust either 
give up the belief in the Oh urch as a ill vino institution 
altogetber, or we n1u
t recognize it at this day in that 
cOlnlnunion of which the Pope is the head. 'Vith him 
alone and round about him are found the claims, the 
prerogatives, and duties which we identify with the 
kingdom set up by Christ. "r e must take things as 
they are; to believe in a Church, is to believe in the 
"' 
Pope. And thus this belief in the Pope and his attri- 
butes, which seems so lnonstrous to Protest.ants, is bound 
up with our being Catholics at all; as our Catholicisl11 
is bound up with our Christi
nity. There is nothing 
then of wanton opposition to the powers that be, no din- 
ning of novelties in their startled ears in what is often 
unjustly called Ultramontane doctrine; there is no per- 
nicious servility to the Pope in our adn1ission of his pre.. 
tcnsiOlla. I say, "e cannot help our
elves-Parliarnent 
Jnay deal as harshly with us U8 it will; we should not 
believe in the Church at all, unless we believe in its 
visible head. 
So it is; the course of ages has fulfilled the prophecy 
and prolnise, cC Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build ßly Church; and "rhatsocver thou shalt bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heavcn,and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven." That which in 
substance ,vas possessed by the Nicene Ilierarchy, that 
the Pope cluilns no". I do ]10t "'ish to put difficulties 
in IllY \, ay: but I cannot conceal or S11100th oYer 'what I 
believe to be a sin1ple truth, though the avowal of it will 
be very unwelc lIne to Protestants, and, as I fear, to some 
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Cat1lo1ics. IIowever, I do not call upon another to 
Lclicve all that 1 believe on the subject myself. I 
deelare it, as lilY own judgrllcllt, that the prerogatives, 
such us, an(l in the way in which, I have describcd thcII1 
in sub
tance, which the Church had under the ROlTlan 
l)ower, those t;he clflims now, and never, never 'v ill 
relinquish; claims theIn, not as having received them 
from a dead Elnpire, but partly by the direct endowment 
of her Divine 
Iaster, and partly as being a legitiluate 
ûutcorne of t1)at endowJnent; claiJlls them, but not 
except from Catholic populations, not as if accounting 
the more sublime of them to be of every-day use, but 
holding them as a protection or remedy in great enwr- 
gencies or on suprerne occasions, when nothing else will 
serve, as extraordinary and solemn acts of her religious 
sovereignty. And our Lord, seeing what would be 
brought about by human means, even had He not willed 
it, and recognizing, from the laws which He Himself had 
inlposed upon hunlan society, that no large community 
could be strong ,vhich had no head, spoke the word in 
the beginning, as lIe did to Judah, Ce Thou art he whom 
thy brethren shall praise," and then left it to the course 
of events to fulfil it. 
2. 
Ir. Gladstone ought to have chosen another issue 
for attack upon us, than the Pope's special power. Ilis real 
difficulty lies deeper; as little permission as he allows to 
the :Pope, would he allow to any ecclesiastic who would 
wield the \\ eapons of St. Anlbrose Bnd St. Augustine. 
'That concentration of the Church's powers which history 
hrings before us ought not to be the simple object of his 
indignation. It is not the existence of a Pope, but of 
p 
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a Church, which is his aversion. It is the power8 them 
selves, and not their distribution and allocation in the 
ecclesiastical body which he writes against. A triangle 
is the same in its substance and nature, whichever 
side is Inade its base. cc The Pontiffs," says 1\1 r. Bowden, 
who writes fið un Anglican, (, exalted to the kingly 
throne of St. Peter, diel not so much claim new privileges 
for themselves, as deprive their episcopal brethren of 
privilege:; originally COlnmon to the hierarchy. Even 
the titles by which those autocratical prelates, in the 
plenitude of their power, delighted to style thcIllselves, 
'Sulnmus Sacerdos,' (Ponti.fex Maxilllus,' C Vicari us 
Christi,' C Papa' itself, had, nearer to the primitive times, 
been the honourable appellations of every bishop; as 
(Sedes Apo
tolicaJ had been the description o.f every 
Bishop's throne. The ascription of these titles, therefore, 
to the Pope only gave to the ternlS new .force, because 
that ascription becalne exclusive j because, that is, the 
bishops in general were stripped of honours, to which 
their claillls were as well founded as those of their Roman 
brother, who became, by the change, not 80 ßtrictly 
universal Us sole "Bishop." (Greg. VII. vol. i. p. 64.) 
Say that the Christian polity now remained, as history 
repre
ents it to us in the fourth century, or that it was, 
if that ,vas possible, now to revert to such a state, would 
politicians have less trouble with 1800 centres of power 
than they have with one? Instead o.f one, with tradi- 
tionary rules, the tramn1els of treaties und engagements, 
public opinion to consult and Tuanage, the responsibility 
of great interests, and the guarantee for his behaviour 
in hi
 temporal þusse
sions, there ,vould be a legion of 
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ecclesiastics, each bishop with his following, each in- 
dependent of" the others, each with his own views, 
each with extraordinary powers, each with th
 ri
k of 
n1Ïsusing then), all over Christendorll. It would be the 
Anglican theory, made real. It wou]d be an ecclesiastical 
comlnunislD; and, if it did not benefit religion, at least 
it would not benefit the civil power. 'fake a small 
illustration :-w hat interruption at this time to Parlia- 
Inelltary proceedings, does a stnall zealouB party occasion, 
which its enemies call a mere "handful of clergy;" and 
why? Because its members are responsible for what 
they do to God alone and to their conscience as IIis voice. 
Even suppose it was only here or there that episcopal 
autonolny was vigorous; yet consider what zeal is 
kindled by local interests and national spirit. One 
John ofTuam, with a Pope's full apostolic power
, would 
be a greater trial to successive ministries than an Ecu- 
nleuical Bishop at Rome. Parliament understands this 
well, for it exclainls against the Sacerdotal principle. 
IIere, for a t5econd reason, if our Divjne :Master has 
givan those great powers to the Church, which ancient 
Chri
tianity testifies, we see why J I is Providence bas 
also brought it aQout that the exercise of theJD should 
be concentrated in one see. 
But, anyhow, the progress of concentration was not 
the work of the Pope; it was brought about by the 
changes of times and the vicibsitudes of nations. It 
was not his fault that the Vandals swept away the African 
sees, and the Saracens those of Syria and ...\.sia 
linor, 
or that Constantinople and its dep'"}ndencies became the 
creatures of I,nperialism, or that France, England, and 
p 2 
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Germany would obey none but the author of 
})f
ir own 
Christianity, or that clergy and people at a dî
tance 
were obstinate in f'hC'ltering thenlselvl's underthelnajesty 
of Roule against their own fierce kings and nobles or 
inlperiou8 bishops, even to the iTnposing forgeries on 
the world and on the l>ope in justification of their 
proceedings. .All this will be fact., whether the Popes 
were ambitious or not; and ::>tiU it will be fact that the 
issue of that great change was a great benefit to the 
whole of Europe. No one but a Master, who "ras a 
thousand bishops in hinlseli at once, could ha \ye taltled 
and controlled, as the Pope did, the great and little 
tyrants of the n1Ïddle uge. 
3. This is generally confessed no\v, even by Protestant 
historians, viz., that the concentration of ccclC'siastieal 
power in those centuries was silnply necessary for the 
ci vilizat.ion of Europe. Of course it does not fullow 
tbat the benefits rendered then to the I
uropean COffilnOIl- 
wealth by the political 8uprenlaC) of the Pope, would. if 
he wa
 still suprelne, be' rendered in tin1e to come. T 
have no wish to make assumptions; yet conclusions 
short of this ,vill be unfavourable to 111'. Gladstone's 
denunciation of hin1. "r e reap the fruit at this day of 
his services in the past. "Tith the purpose of showing 
this I make a rather long extract from Dean 
lilman's 
"J..jatin Christianity;" he is speaking of the era of 
Gregory I., and he says, the Papacy "was the only 
power which lay not entirely and absolutely prostrate 
before the disusters of the times-a power \V hich had an 
inherent strength, and might reSUIne its majesty. It 
was this power which wa
 Inost itnperatively rl
quired 
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to preservo all which was to survive out of the crun1bling 
wreck of Itoillun civilization. To 'Vestern Christianity 
was absolutely necessary a centre, standing alone, strong 
in traditionary reverence, and in acknowledged claims 
to supremacy. Even the perfect organization of the 
Christian hierarchy might in all hUlnan probability have 
fallen to pieces in perpetual conflict: it might have 
degenerated into a half-secular feudal caste, with here- 
ditary benefices more and more entirely subservient to 
the civil authority, a priesthood of each nation or each 
tribe, gradually sinking to the intellectual or religious 
level of the nation or tribe. On the rise of a power 
both controlling and conservative hung, humanl) speak- 
ing, the life and death of Christianity-of Christianity 
as a permanent, aggressive, expansive, and, to a certain 
extent, uniform systenl. There must be a counter- 
balance to barbaric force, to the unavoidable anarchy of 
Teutonism, with its tribal, or at the utmost national 
independence, forming a host of small, conflicting, 
antagonistic kingdoms. All Europe would have been 
what England was under the Octarchy, what Germany 
was when her emperors were weak; and even her 
mnperors she 0" ed to Rome, to the Church, to Chris- 
tianity. Providence might have otherwise ordained j 
but it is inlPossible for man to imagine by what other 
organizing or consolidating force the commonwealth 01 
the 'Vestern nations could have grown up to a dis. 
cordant, indeed, and conflicting league, but still a league, 
with that unity and conformity of manners, usages, 
laws, religion, \vhich have made llheir rivalries, oppug- 
uancies, and even their long reaseless wars, on tho ,vhole 
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to issue in the noblest, highest, most intellectual fOrIn 
of civilization known to Inan. . . . It is impo
sible to 
conceive what had been the confusion, the lawleb
ness, 
the chaotic state of the middle ages, without the medieval 
rapac}r; and of the medieval Papacy the real father is 
Gregory the Great. In all his predecessors there was 
IJluch of the uncertainty aud indefiniteness of a new 
dou1Ïn Ion. . . . Gregory is the l{oman altoget her merged 
in the Christian ß;'3hop. It is a Christian dOluinion of 
which he lays the foundations in the Eternal City, not 
tIlt.:) 01(1 1lo1UC, as
(}ciatIng Christian influence to ber 
ancient title of soyereignty." (,r 01. i. p. 401, 4.02.) 
4. l?rom Gregory I. to Innocent III. is six hundred 
J"cars; a very fair portion of the world's history, to 
have pa

ed in doing good of primary irnportance to a 
whole continent, and that the continent of Europe; 
good, by which all nations and their governors, all 
òtatesrnen and legislatures, are the gainers. And, again, 
should it not occur to 
Ir. Gladstone that these services 
were rendered to mankind by means of those very instru- 
ments of power on which he thinks it proper to pour 
contenlpt as "rusty tools" P 'rhe right to warn and 
punish powerful men, to excommunicate kings, to preach 
aloud truth and justice to the inhabitants of the earth, 
to denounce imnloral doctrincs, to strike at rebellion in 
the garb of heresy, were the ,ery weapons by which 
Europe was brought into a civilized condition; yet he 
calls them cc rusty tools" which need 
'refurbishing." 
Does he wish then that such high expressions of eccle- 
siastical di!'pleasure, f'uch sharp penaltie8, should be of 
daily use? If they arc rusty, because they have been 
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long without u
ing, then have they e'
er been rusty. Is 
a Council a rusty tool, because none had been held, till 
1870, since the sixteenth centur)'? or because there 
have becn but nineteen in 1900 years? IIow many 
tirnes is it in the history of Christianity that the Pope 
has soIen)nly drawn und exerci:scd his sword upon 
a king or an elnperor? If an extraordinary weapûn 
lUU8t be a rusty tool, I suppose Gregory VIl.'s sword was 
not keen enough for the German Henry; and the 
seventh Pius too used a rusty tool in his excommunica- 
tion of Napoleon. JIow could }\Ir Gladstone ever 
Ie fondly think that Rome had disused JJ her weapons, 
und that they had huug up as antiquitits and curiosities 
in her celestial armoury,-or, in his own words, as 
" hideous mummies," p. 46,-when the passage of arms 
between the great Conqueror and the aged Pope was 
so close upon his meIllory! 'V ould he like to see a 
nlunlmy come to life again.? That unexpected miracle 
actually took place in the first years of this century. 
Gregory was considered to have done an astounding 
deed in the middle ages, when he brought Henry, the 
German Emperor, to do p
nance and shiver in the snow 
at Canossa; but Napoleon had his snow-penance too, 
und that with an actual interposition of Providence 
in the infliction of it. I describe it in the words of 
Alison :- 
U '\Vhat does the Pope mean,' said Napoleon to 
Eugene, in July, 1807, 'by the threat of excommuni- 
cating me? does he think the .world has gone back a 
thousand years? does he suppose the arms will fall 
from the hands of my soldiers? ' \Vithin two )'ears 
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after these remarkable words were written, the Pope did 
excoIllIuunicate him, in return for th
 confiscation of his 
whole dOlnillions, and in less than four years more, tho 
arlllS did fall from the hands of his 
)Qldiers; and tho 
hosts, apparently invincible, which he haà collected were 
dispersed and ruined by the blasts of winter. ' The 
weupons of the soldiers,' says Segur, in describing the 
Russian retreat, 'appeared of an insupportable "yeight 
to their stiffened unus. During their frequent falls 
they fell from their hands, and destitute of the po\"er 
of raising thern fl'oln thf' ground, they were left in the 
Hno\V. They did not throw theln away: famine and 
cold tore thCIll from their grasp.' 'The soldiers could 
no longer hold their weapons:' says Salgues, ' they fell 
from the hand8 even of the bravest and most robust. 
The IDuskets dropped from the frozen arms of those who 
bore them.' " (IIist. ch. Ix. 9th ed.) 
Alison adds: "'There is sonlething in these marvel- 
lous coincidences beyond the operations of chance, and 
which cvcn a Protestant historian feels hiIllself bound 
to mark for the observation of future ages. 'rhe \vorld 
had not gone back a thousand years, but that Being 
existcd with whom a thousand years urc as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years." As lIe was with 
Gregory in 1077, so lie ,vas with Pius in 1812, and lIe 
will be with some future Pope again, when the necessity 
sball come. 
5. In saying this, I am far froln saying that Popes 
are never in the wrong, ulld are never to be resisted; or 
that their excomtnunications always avail. I anl not 
bound to defend thc policy or the acts of particular 
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})op('s, whether before or after the great re\"olt froln their 
authority in the 16th century. There is no reaSon tha
 
I should contend, und I do not contend, for instance, 
that they at all tirnes have understood our own people, 
our natural character and resources, and our position in 
Europe; or that they have never suffered from bad 
counsellors or misinformation. I say this the more 
freely, because Urban VII!., about the yea4" 1641 or 
1642, seems to have blamed the policy of tsome Pope
 
of the preceding century in their dealings with our 
country.! 
But, whatever we are bound to allow to )11'. Glad- 
stone on this head, that does not \varraut the passionate 
invective against the Holy See and us individually, 
which he has carried on through sixty-four pages. 
'\That we have a manifest right to expect from him is 
lh.wyer-like exactness and logical consecutiveness in his 
iDlpeachlnent of us. The heavier that is, the less does 
it need the exaggerations of a great orator. lfthe Pope's 
conduct towards us three centuries ago has righteously 
wiped out the metnory of his earlier benefits, yet he 
should have a fair trial. The more intoxicating was his 
solitary greatness, when it was in the zenith, the greater 


t (, \Vhen he was urged to excommunicate the Kings of France and 
Sweden, he made answer: e We may declare them excommunicate, as 
Pius V. declared Queen Elizabeth of England, anù before him 
Cloment VII. the King of England, Henry VIII. . . but with what 
success? The whole world can tell. \\Te yet bewail it with tears or 
blood. Wisdom does not teach us to imitate Pius V. or Clement VII., 
but Paul V. who, in the beginning, being many timcs urged by the 
Spauiards to excommunicate James, KinV' of England, never would 
consent to it.' " (State ppper Office. Italy, 16-11 -] Gö2.) Vide )lr. 
Simpson'R V(w}" able aud careful life of Campion, I 
tj7, p. 3ïl. 
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consideration should be shown towards him in his present 
temporal humiliation, when concentration of ecclesias- 
tical functions in one Inan, does but make him, in the 
presence of the haters of Catholicisn1, ,vhat a ROlnan 
Etnperor contemplated, when he wished all his 8ub- 
jects had but one neck that he might d{
8troy thetn 
by one blow. Surely, in the trial Of80 august a crinlinal, 
one might have hoped, at least, to have found gravity 
and measure in language, and calmness in tone-not 
a pamphlet written as if on impul
e, in defence of an 
incidental parenthesis in a previous publication, and 
thcn, after being multiplied in 22,000 copies, appeal- 
ing to the lower classes in the shape of a sixpenny 
tract, the lowness of the price indicating the width of 
the circulation. Surely N ana Sahib will have more 
justice done to him by the }1
nglish people, than has 
been shown to the Father of European civilization. 
6. I have been referring to the desolate state in which 
the Holy See has been cast during the last years, such 
that the Pope, humanly speaking, is at the mercy of his 
enemies, and morallJ a prisoner in his palace. That 
tate 
of secular feebleness cannot last for ever; sooner or 
later there will be, in the divine Iuercy, a change for the 
better, and the Vicar of Christ will no longer be a mark 
for insult and indignity. But one thing, except by an 
ahnost miraculous interposition, cannot be; and that is, 
a return to the universal religious sentiment, the public 
opinion, of the medieval time. The Pope himself calls 
those centuries" the ages of faith." Such endemic faith 
may certainly be decreed for some future time; but, 
as far as we have the means of judging at present, 
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centuries must run out first. ]
ven in the fourth century 
t he ecclesiastical privileges, claimed on the one hand, 
grunted on the other, came into effect more or les
 
under two conditions, that they were recognized by public 
law, and that they had the consent of the Christian 
populations. Is there any chance whatever, except by 
Iniracles ,,,hich were not granted then, that the public 
law and the inhabitants of Europe will allow the Pope 
that exercise of his rights, which they allowed him as 
a matter of course in the 11 th and 12th centuries? If 
the whole world will at once answer No, it is surely 
inopportune to taunt us this day with the acts of Inedi- 
eval Popes towards certain princes and nobles, when 
the sentiment of Europe was radically Papal. now does 
the past bear upon the presen t in this matter ? Yet 
Mr. Gladstone is in earnest alarm, earnest wit.h the 
earnestness which distinguishes hinl as 8 statesman, at 
the harm which society ITIay receive from the Pope, at a 
time 
'hen the Pope can do nothing. He grants (p. 46) 
that "the fears are visionary . . that either foreign 
foe or domestic treason can, at the bidding of the 
Court of Rome, disturb these peaceful shores;" he allows 
that ,e in the middle ages the Popes contended, not by 
direct action of fleets and armies," but mainly "by 
interdicts," p. 35. Yet, because Ulen then believed in 
interdicts, though now they don't, therefore the civil 
Power is to be roused against the Pope. But his allÏ1nu8 
is bad; his animu.fJ! what can ani1nus do without matter 
to work upon P Mere animus, like big words, breaks 
no bones. 

\s if to answer )Ir. Gladstone by anticipation, and to 
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allay his fears, the Pope n1ade a declaration three years 
ago on the subject, which J strange to :;ay, 
Ir. Gladstone 
quotes without perceiving that it tells against the very 
argument which he brings it to corroborate ;-that is ex- 
cept as the Pope's anim:usgoes. Doubtless he "Tould wish 
to have the place in the political v{orld which his prede- 
cessors had, because it \vas given to him by Providence, 
and is conducive to the highest interests of mankind, 
but he distinctly tells us in the declaration in question 
that he has not got it, and cannot have it, tin the time 
- 
comes, which \ve can speculate about as well as he, 
and which we say cannot come at least for centuries. 
He speaks of \vhat is his highest political power, that 
of interposing in the quarrel between a prince and his 
subjects, and of declaring npon appeal made to him 
from them, that the Prince had or had not forfeited 
their allegiance. This power, most rarely exercised, 
and on very extraordinary occasions, it is not necessary 
for any Catholic to ackno\vledge; and I suppose, com- 
paratively speaking, few Catholics do ackno,vledge it; 
to be honest, I may say, I do; that is, under the con- 
ditions \vhich the Pope himself lays down in the de- 
claration to \\Thich I have referred, his answer to the 
address of the Academia. He speaks of his right u to 
depose sovereigns, and release the people from the 
obligation of loyalty, a right which had undoubtedly 
sometimes been exercised in crucial circumstances," and 
he says, "This right (diritto) in those ages of faith,- 
(\vhich discerned in the Pope, ,vhat he is, that is to say, 
the Supreme Judge of Christianity, and recognized the 
advantages of his tribunal in the great contests of 
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peoples ana sovereigns)-was freelyextendeJ,-faided 
ilHlced as a Inatter of duty by the public law (dÙ'ittv) 
anù by the COlllTnOn consent of peoples) -to the Inost 
Îlupurtant( i pilt gravi) interest of states and their rulers." 
(Guardian, Nov. 11, 1874.) 
No\v let us observe howthe Pope restrains the exercise 
of this right. He caU
 it his right-that is in the sense 
in ,vhich right in one part.y is correlative with duty in 
the other, so that, \vhen the duty is not observed, the 
right cannot be brought into exercise; and this is 
precisely what he goes on to intimate; for he lays do,vn 
the conditions of that exercise. First it can only be 
exercised in rare and critical circumstances (supreme 
circonstanze, i più g1'avi inte1 o essi). N ext he refers to his 
being the supreme judge of Christendom and to his 
decision as coming from a tribunal; his preroga ti ve then 
is not a mere arbitrary po\ver, but must be exercised by 
a process of la'v and a forn1al examination of the case, 
and in the presence and the hearing of the t,vo parties 
interested in it. Also in this limitation is in1plied that 
the Pope's definite sentence involves an appeal to the 
supreme standard of right and wrong, the moral law, as 
its basis and rule, and must contain the definite reasons 
on ,vhich it decides in favour of the one party or the 
other, Thirdly, the exercise of this right is limited to 
the ages of faith; ages \vhich, on the one hand, inscribed 
it arßong the provisions of the j'ltS publicum, and on the 
other so fully recognized the benefits it conferred, as to 
beabletoenforce it by the commonconsentofthepeoples. 
'l'hese last ,yords should be dwelt on: it is no consent 
which is luerely local, as of one country, of Ireland or 
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of Belgium, if that were probable; but a united consent 
of various nations of Europe, for instance, as a con1mon 
,vea1th, of which the Pope was the head. Thirty years 
ago \\Te heard much of the Pope being made the head of 
an Italian confederation: no word came froin England 
again'3t such an arrangement. It ""as possible, because 
the members of it \vere all of one religion; and in like 
manner a Europeancommon,vealth ,,"ould be reasonable, 
if Europe were of ODe religion. Lastly, the Pope de- 
dares with indignation that a Pope is not infallible in 
the exercise of this right; such a notion is an invention 
of 
he enelny; he calls it (( Inalicious." 
\Vhat is there in all this to arouse the patriotic 
anxieties of Mr. Gladstone 1 
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ßUT one attribute the Church has, and the Pope as 
head of the Church, whether he be in high estate, as this 
world goes, or not, whether he has temporal possessions 
or not, whether he is in honour or dishonour, whether he 
is at home or driven about, whether those special claitns 
of which I have spoken are allowed or not,-and that is 
Sovereignty. As God has sovereignty, though He may 
be disobeyed or disowned, so has His Vicar upon earth; 
and farther than this, since Catholic populations are 
found everywhere, he ever will be in fact lord of a vast 
empire; as large in numbers, as far spreading as the 
British-; and all his acts are sure to be such as are in 
keeping with the position of one who is thus supreJuely 
exalted. 
I beg not to be interrupted here, as nlany a reader 
will interrupt me in his thoughts, for I am using these 
words, not at random, but as the commencement of a 
long explanation, and, in a certain sense, lin1itation, of 
what I ha.ve hitherto been sayingconcerning the Church's 
and tbe Pope's power. To this task the remaining pages, 
which I have to address to your Grace, will be directed; 
and I trust that it win turn out, when I come to the end 
of theIn, that, by 6n:3t stating fully what the Pope's 
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claims are, I shall be able most clearlJ to show what he 
does not claim. 
Now tho main point of :Mr. Glaclstone's Palnphlct is 
this :-that, since the Pope clainls infttllibility in faith 
and morals, and since there are no "departnlents and 
functions of hUlnall life which do not and cannot fall 
within the donluin of TIlorals," p. 36, and since he claims 
nlso " the domain of all that concerns the government 
and discipline of the Church," and moreover, " clain1s 
the power of determining the limits of those domains," 
and "does not sever them, by any nckno\vledged or 
intelligible line from the domains of civil duty and 
alh giance," p. 45, therefore Catholics are moral and 
Jnentul slaves, and" every convert and member of the 
}Jope's Church places his loyalty and civil duty at the 
nlercy of another," p. 45. 
I admit .Mr. Gladstone's premis
es, but I reject h15 
conclusion; and now I Ull going to show ,,-hy I reject it. 


In doing this, 18h
11, with him, put aside for the pre.. 
sent and at first the Pope's prerogati ve of in fallibility in 
general enunciations, whether of faith or morals, and 
confine nlyself to the consideration of his authority (in 
respect to which he is not infallible) in matters of conduct, 
and of our duty of obedience to him. " There is sorne- 
thing wider still," he says, (than the claim of infallibility,) 
" and that is the claim to an .A bsolute and entire Obe- 
dience," p. 37. "I.Jittle doe
 it nlatter to nle, whether. 
my Superior claims infallibility, so long as he is entitled 
to demand and exact conformity," p. 39. He speaks of a 
third province being opened, "not indeed to the abstract 
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assertion of Infallibility, but to the far more practical 
and decisive demand of Absolute Obedience," p. 41, 
H the Absolute Obedience, at the peril of salvation, of 
every member of his communion," p. 42. 
Now, I proceed to examine this large, direct, religiom, 
sovereignty of the Pope, both in its relation to his sub- 
jects, and to the Civil Power; but first, I beg to be 
allowed to say just one word on the principle of 
obedience itself, that is, by way of inquiring whether 
it is or is not now a religious duty. 
Is there then such a duty at all as obedience to eccle- 
siastical authority now? or is it one of those obsolete 
ideas, which are swept a\vay, as unsightly cobwebs, by 
the New Civilization? Scripture says, cc Remember 
them which have the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the word of God, whose faith follow." And, 
" Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves; for they watch for your souls, as they that must 
give account, that they may do it with joy and not 
with grief; for that is unprofitable foryou." Themargin 
in the Protestant-Version reads, "those who are your 
guides ;" and the word may also be translated "leaders." 
'Vell, as rulers, or guides and leaders, whichever word 
be right, they are to be obeyed. Now 3rr. Gladstone 
dislikes our way of fulfilling this precept, whether as 
regards our choice of ruler and leader, or our cc Absolute 
Obedience " to him ; but he does not give us his own. 
Is there any 1iberalisticreading of the Scripture passage? 
Or are thl3 words only for the benefit of the poor and 
ignorant, notforthe Sclwla (as it ILay be called)ofpoliti- 
cal and periodical writers, not for individual members 
Q 
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of ParliuIuent, not for statcslnen and Cabinet ministers, 
an.l people of l)rogress ? \Vhich party then is the Inore 
(( 8c.riptural," those who r(\cognize antI carry out in their 
couduct text8 like these, or those \vho don't ? 
Iay not 
we Catholics claim sOlne Dlerey froIn 
Ir. Gladstone, 
though we be faulty in the object and the llUlDIH.?r of 
ou.r obedience, since in a la\\ lcss day an object aud a 
luaUllcr of obedicnce we have? Cun we be blamed., if, 
1lrguing from those text8 which t5uy that ecclesiastical 
authority COIlICS from above, we obl'Y it in t11at one fornl 
in which alone we find It on eart h, in that one person 
who, of al] th
 notabilities of this nincÍ{'cnth century 
into \, hich we havo been born, ulone clairns it of us? The 
})ope has no rival in his cluirn upon u
; nor is it our 
doing that his clainl JU1S been nlado and allowed for 
centuries upon centuries, dnd that it was he who nlade 
the ,r atil'an decrees, and not they hinl. If we give hin) 
up, to \\ horn shall we go? Can we rlre.'s up any civil 
functional') in the veshncnts of divine authority? Can 
. 
I, for instance, follow the fait h, can I put IUY soul into 
the hands, of our gracious t;ovcreign? or of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbur)'? or of the Bishop of T.Jincoln, 
albeit he is not broad and low, but high? Catholics 
have" done what they could,"-all that anyone could: 
and it should be )Ir G ladstone's busine
s. before teHing 
us that we are r:-la\"cs, bccau
e we obey the l
ope, first 
of all to tear away those tCÁts frolll the Bible. 
'Vith this preliminary relnark. I procced to consider 
whether the Pope's authority is either a slavery to his 
subjects, or a 1l1CnUCe to the Civil l)o'yer; and tirst, 8S. 
to his power OVt'r hi
 flock. 
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1. 1\Ir. Gladstone says that" the Pontiff declares to 
belong to hifn the Sllpl"('lIte direction of Catholics in 
respect to all duty," p. 37. Suprellle direction; true, 
but "supreme" is not H minute," nor ùoes "direc- 
tion" mean" supervision" or "managcJuent." Take the 
parallel of human law; the Law is Sllprane, and the La,v 
directs our conduct under the manifulù circumstances in 
'which we have to act, anù may and must be absolutely 
obeyed; but who therefore says that the Law has the 
" supreme direction" of us? The State, as well as the 
Church, has the power at its will of imposing laws upon 
us, laws bearing on our moral duties, our daily con- 
duct, a.ffecting our actions in various ways, and circum- 
scribing our liberties; yet no one would say that the 
Law, after all, with all its power in the abstract and its 
executive vigour in fact, interferes either with our com. 
fort or our conscience. There are numberless l
nv8 about 
property. landed and personal, titles, tenures, trusts, 
wills, covenants, contracts, partnerships, money trans- 
actions, life-insurances, taxes, trade, navigation, educa- 
tion, sanitary measures, trespasses, nuisances, all in 
addition to the criminal law. Law, to apply:\lr. Glad- 
stone's words, "is the shadow that cleaves to us, go 
where we will." 1tloreover, it varies year after year, 
and refuses to give any pledge of fixedness or finality. 
N or can anyone tell what restraint is to come next, 
perhaps painful personally to himself. N or are its 
enactments easy of interpretation; for actual cases, 
with the opinions and speeches of counsel, and the 
dl'cision8 of judges, tllust prepare the raw material, as it 
proceeds from the Legislature, before it can be rightly 
Q,2 
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understood; 80 that cc the glorious uncertainty of the 
Law" has become a proverb. And
 after all, no one is 
sure of escaping its penalties without the assistance of 
lawyers, and that in such pri "ate and personal matters 
that the lawyers are, as by an imperative duty, bound to 
a secrecy \vhich even courts of justice respect. And 
then, besides the Statute La\v, there is the COllllllon and 
traditional; und, below this, usage. Is not all this 
enough to try the tempcr of a free-born Englislnnan, and 
to Inake him cry out with 
Ir. Gladstone, "Three- 
fourths of my life are handed over to the IJaw; I care 
not to ask if there be dregs or tatters of human life, 
such as can escape from the de
cription and boundary 
of Parliamentary tyranny? " Yet, though we Dlay dis- 
like it, though we Inay at times suffer froln it ever so 
much, who does not see that the thraldoln and irk- 
someness is nothing compared with the great blessings 
which the Constitution aud Legislature secure to us? 
Such is the jurisdiction which the Law exercises over 
us. What rule does the Pope claim which can be com- 
pared to its strong dnd its long ann? What inter- 
ference with our liberty of judging and acting in our 
daily \vork, in our course of life, comes to us froln 
him? Really, at first sight, I have not known where 
to look for instances of his actual interpo
ition in our 
private aflhirs, for it is our routine of personal duties 
about \vhich I am now speaking. Let us see how we 
stand in this matter. 
We are guided in our ordinary duties by the books of 
Jnoral theology, which are drawn up by theologians of 
authority and experiencc, as an instruction for our Con- 
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fessors. Thes
 books are based on the three Christian 
foundationt:i of Faith, Tlope, and Charity, on the Ten 
Commandments. and on the six Precepts of the Church, 
which relate to the observance of Sunday, of fast days, of 
cotlfe
sion and communion, ail J, in one shape or oth.:r, to 
paying tithes. A great nUIllber of possible cases are 
noted under these heads, and in difficult questions a 
variety of opinions are given, with plain directions, when 
it is that pri vale Catholics are at liberty to choose for 
themselves whatever answer they like best, and when 
they are bound to follow some one of them in particular. 
Reducible as these directions in detail are to the fe\v and 
silnple heads which I have mentioned, they are little 
more than reflexions and memoranda of our moral sense, 
unlike the positive enactments of the Legislature; and, 
on the whole, present to us no difficulty-though now and 
then 80111e critical question may arise, and some answer 
nlay be given (just as by the private conscience itself) 
which it is difficult to us or painful to accept. And 
again, cases may occur now and then, when our private 
judgment differs from what is set down in theological 
works, but even then it does not follow at once that our 
private judgment Inust give way, for those books are no 
utt(>rance of Papal authority. 
And this is the point to which I am conling. So little 
does the Pope come into thiR whole system of moral 
theology by which (as by our conscience) our lives are 
regulated, that the weight of his hand upon us, as private 
men, is absolutely unappl'eciable. I have had a difficulty 
where to find a lneasure or gauge of his interposition. 
At length I have looked through Busenbatnn's "1\le- 
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tllll1a," to a
certain what light such a book would throw 
upon the question. It is a book of casuistry for the use 
of Confessors, running to 700 pages, and is 8 large 
rClJository of answers Inade by various theologians on 
points of conscience, nnd generally of duty. It was first 
published in 1645-lny own edition is of 1844-and 
in this latter are nlarked those propositioIls, bearing on 
subjects treated in it, which have been condemned by 
Popes in the interlllcdiate 200 year8. On turning over 
the pages I find they ar
 in all between fifty and 8ixty. 
This list includes matters sacramental, ritual, ecclesia:--,- 
tical, monastic, and di
ciplinal'ian, us well as moral,- 
relating to the duties of ecclesiastics and regulars, of 
parish prit'sts, and of professional men, LtS well as of pri- 
vate Catholics. And these condemnations relate for the 
most part to mere occasional details of duty, und are in 
reprobation of the lax or wild notions of speculati ve 
casuists, so that they are rather restraints upon theo- 
logians than upon laymen. For instance, the following 
are SOlne of the propositions condemned :-" The eccle- 
siastic, \vho on a certain duy is hindered from s&.lying 
Matins and Lauds, is not bound to say, if he can, the 
remaining hours;" tc'Vhere there is good cause, it is 
lawful to swear without the purpose of swearing, whether 
the lllattcr is of light or grave u}omellt j" "Domestics 
may st
al from their masters, in compensation for their 
service, which they think greater than their wages ;" 
" It is lawful for a public man to kill an opponent, who 
tries to fasten a calumny upon hiln, if he cannot other- 
wise escape the igllomin)'." I have taken these instances 
at random. It luust be granted. I think, that in the 
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long ('ourse of 200 years the amount of the Pope's 
authoritative enunciations has not been buch as to press 
heavily 011 the back of the private Catholic. ITe leaves 
us surely far more than that" one fourth of the depart- 
ment of conduct," which Mr. Gladstone allows us. In- 
deed, if my account and specimens ofhiR Rway over us in 
m()ral
 be corrl'ct, I do not see what he takes away at 
all from our pri va te consciences. 
But here Mr. Gladstone will object, that the Pope 
docs really exercise a claim over the whole domain of 
conduct, inasmuch as he refuses to draw any line across 
it in limitation o:f his interference, and t1ler
fore it 
is that we are his slaves :-let us see if another 
illustration or parallel will. not show this to be a non- 
8equitllr. Suppose a n1an, who is in the midst of various 
and important lines of business, has a n1edical adviser, in 
whom he has full confidence, as knowing well his con- 
stitution. This adviser keeps a careful and anxious eye 
upon him; and, as an honest man, says to him, " You 
must not go off on a journey to-day," or " You must 
take some days' rest," or " You JHust attend to Jour 
diet." Now, this is not a fair parallel to the Pope's 
hold upon us; for the Pope does not speak to U8 per- 
sonally, but to all, and, in bpeaking definiti vely on ethical 
subjects, what he propounds Inust relate to things good 
and bad in themselves, not to things accidental, change- 
able, and of Iuere expedience; so that the argument 
\vhich I arn drawing :fro In the case of a medical adviser 
i8 à fortiori in its character. IIowever, I say tbat 
. 
though a medical man exercises a "supreIlle direction" 
over those who put theIllselves under hiln, yet we do not 
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therefore say, even of hinl, that he interferes with out' 
daily conduct, and that we are his slaves. ITe cer- 
tain1y does thwart n1any of our wishe
 and purposes; 
and in a true sense we are at his mercy: he may 
interfere any day, suddenly; he will not, he cannot, 
dra,v any intplligible line bet,veen the acts which he 
has a right to forbid us, and the acts ,vhich he has 
not. The same journcy, the same press of busi- 
ness, the saIne indulgence at table, which he passes 
over one year, he sternly forbids the next. There- 
.. 
fore if 
Ir. Gladstone's argulnent is good, he has 
a finger in all the commercial transactions of the 
great trader or financier who has chosen him. But 
surely there is a siulplc fallacy here. Mr. Gladstone 
asks us whether our political and civil life is not at the 
Pope's mercy; every act, he says, of at least three- 
quarters of the day, is under his control. No, not et'cry, 
but any, and this is all the difference-that is, we have 
no guarantee given us that there willllevcr be a case, 
whcn the Pope's general uttl'rances may COllle to have a 
bearing upon 80lne personal act of ours. In the saIne 
way we are all of us in this age under the control of 
public opinion and the public prints; nay, much more 
intinulÌcly so. Journalism can be and ib ,cry personal; 
and, "hen it is in the right, more powerful just now than 
any Pope; yet ,,'e do not go into fits, as if we were 
slaves, because we are under a sur1.:eillaizce much more 
like tyranny than any s\\ ay, so inùirect, so practically 
limi ted, so gentle, as his is. 
But it seCU1S the car
inal point of our slavery lies, not 
silnply in the domain of morals" but in the Pope's 
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general authority over us in all things whatsoever. This 
count in his inùil'ttnent 1tlr. Gladstone founds on a pas- 

üge in the third chapter ot the Pastor æÜ,rnu8, in which 
the Pope, speaking of the Pontifical jurisdiction, says, 
_u Towards it (erg a quam) pastors and people of \vhat- 
SòC\'Cl' rite or dignity, each and all, are bound by the 
duty of hierarchiC'al subordination and true obedience, 
not only in nlattcrs which pertain to faith and morals, 
but also in those which pertain to the disc-ipliJle and the 
re!/ÙneJl of the Church spread throughout the world; so 
that, uuity with the Ronlan Pontiff (both of cOlnmunion 
and of profession of the same faith) being preserved, the 
Church of Christ filay beoneßock underonesupremeShep- 
herd. This is the doctrine of Catholic truth, froln which 
no one can deviate without loss of faith and salvation." 
On 
Ir. Gladstone's use of this passage I observe first, 
that he leaves out a portion of it which has much to do 
with the due understanding of it (ita ut custoditâ, &c.) 
Next, he speaks of H ab:solute obedience" so often, that 
any reader, who had Dot the pas
age before him, would 
think that the word It ab30lute" was the Pope's word, 
not his. Thirdly, three titues (at pp. 38, 41, and 42) 
do('s he make the Pope say that no one can disobey bin1 
without risking his sa]yat ion, ,vhereas ,,""hat the Pope 
does say is, that no one can disbelieve the duty of 
obedience and unity without such risk. And fourtbly, 
in order to carry out this false sense, or rather to hinder 
its being evidently inlpos:,ible, he ll1istranslates, p. 38, 
"doctrina" (Hæc est doctrina) by the word" rule." 
13ut his chief attack is directed. to the ,vords cc disci- 
plina" and" regiInen." "Thu
," he says, "are swept 
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znto the Papal n('t \vhole tuultitndes of facts, whole 
systems of government, prcvailing, though ill differe
 t 
degrees, in e\ ery country of the world," p. 41. That is, 
disCl}Jlina and regi1nen are words of such lax, vague, 
indeterminate nleanillg, that under thelll any matters can 
be slipped in, which Inay be requil'cd for the Pope's pur- 
pose in this or that country, such as, to take )11'. Glad- 
stone's instances, blasphcrny, poor-relief, ineorporation, 
and rnortruain; as if no dt,fillitions were contained in 
our thcological and ecclet'iastical works of words in such 
.. 
con1mon use, aud as if in cvnscqucllce the Pope was at 
liberty to gi\ e them tiny sense of his OWIl. As to dis- 
cipline, Fr. Perrone t;ays, "Discipline comprise
 the 
exterior worship of Goel, the liturgy, sacred rites, 
psalmody, the administration of the sacralnents, the 
canonical form of sacred elections and the institution of 
Inillistcrs, vows, feast-days, and the like;" all of them 
(observe) matters internal to the {1hurch, and \\ithout 
any relation to th9 Civil Power and ci viI affairs. Per- 
rone adds, U Ecclcsiastical di
ciplinc is a practical and 
external rule, prescribed by the Church, in orùer to 
retain the fait Lful in their fait/I, anfl the more easily 
lead t hCID on to (>terJlal Illlppinc8N," Præl. Theol., t. 2, 
p. 381, 2nd ed., 1841. Thus discipline is in no sense a 
political instrurnent, except as t.he profe:-\sion of our faith 
nw.y accidentally bccorne political. In the saBle sense 
Zallingcr: U The ROlllan Pontiff has by divine right the 
power of passing universal laws pertaining to the dÙ
ci 
pline of the Church; for instance, to divine worship, 
t3ucrecl rites, the ordination nnd Inanner of life of the 
cler
y, the order of the ecclesiastical regiIncn, and the 
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rÎght aÒTuinistration of the tCIlll'oral po
sessiolls of the 
church."-Jllr. Eccles., lib. i. t. 2, 
 121. 
So too the word u regimen" he-ls a definite meaning, 
relating to a matter strictly internal to the Church: it 
1Heans goverUlnent, or the tnode or fonn of government, 
or the course of governmcnt; and, us, in the intercourse 
of nation with nation, the nature of a nation's govcrn- 
Inent, whether Jnonarchical or republican, does not come 
into que
tion, so the constitution of the Church sin1ply 
belongs to its nature, not to its external action. Cer- 
tainly there are aspects of the Church which involve 
relations toward secular powers and to nations, as, for 
instance, its missionary office ; but regimen has relation to 
one of its internal characteristics, viz"its form of govern- 
nlent, whether we can it a pure Inonarchy or with others 
a monarchy tempered by aristocracy. Thus Tournely 

ays, U Three kinds of regilllen or government are set 
down by philosophers, monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy." -Tlleol., t. 2, p. 100. 13ellarmine says the same, 
Roul. Pont., i. 2; and Perrone takes it for granted, ibid. 
pp. 70, 71. 
Now, why does the Pope speak at this time of 
regimen and discipline? lIe tells us in that portion 
of the sentence, which, t.hinking it of no account, 
lr. 
Gladstone has omitted. The Pope tclls ps that all 
Catholics should recollect their duty of obedience to 
hilU, not only in faith and morals, but in such Inatters 
of regilnen and di
cipline as belong to the universal 
Church, It so that unity with the Roman Pontiff: both of 
cOßnnunion nnd of profession of the same faith being 
prcservpd, t.he Church of Christ rIlay be one flock under 
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one supreme Shepherd.': I consider this passage to be 
especially aimed at Nationalism: U Recollect/' the Pope 
seems to say, U the Church is one, and that, not only in 
faith and morals, for schismatics may profess as much as 
this, but one, ,vherever it is, aU over the world; and not 
only one, but one and the same, bound together by its 
one regimen and discipline and by the same regimen 
and discipline,-the saIne rites, the same sacraments, 
the same usages, and the same one Pastor; and in these 
bad times it is necessary for all Catholics to recollect, 
that this doctrine ot the Church's individuality and, 
as it 'v"ere, personality, is not a mere received opinion 
ûr understanding, which Inay be entertained or not. 
as "e please, but is a fundamental, necessary truth." 
This being, speaking under correction, the drift of the 
passage, I observe that the \vords U spread throughout 
the world" or" universal" are so far from turning U dis- 
cipline and regimen" into ,,,hat )11'. Gladstone cans a 
" net," that they contract the range of both of them, ;not 
including, as he \vould have it, " Inarriage," here, " blas- 
pheluy" there, and U poor-relief" in a third country, 
but noting and specifying that one and the same struc- 
ture of la'\s, rites, rules of government, independency. 
everywhere, of ,yhich the Pope himself is the centre and 
life. And surely this is ,vhat everyone of us will say as 
well as the Pope, ,vho isnot an Erastian, and who be]ieveH 
that the Gospel is no mere philosophy thrown upon the 
,vorld at large, no mere quality of mind and thought, 
no mere beautiful and deep sentiment or subjective 
opinion, but a substantive message from above, guarded 
and preserved in a visible polity. 
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2. And now I am naturally led on to Bpeak of the 
Pope's supreme authority, such as I have described it, 
in its bearing towards the Ci viI Power all over the 
world,-a. power which as truly COInes from God, as his 
own does, though diverse, as the Church is in variable. 
That collisions can take place between the Holy See and 
national governments, the history of fifteen hundred year8 
sufficiently teaches us; also, that 011 both sides there may 
occur grievous mistakes. But my question all along 
lies, not with U quicquid delirant reges," but with what, 
under the circumstance of such a collision, is the duty of 
those who are both children of the Pope and subjects of 
the Civil Power. As to the duty of the Civil Power, I 
have already intimated in my first section, that it should 
treat tbe Holy See as an independent sovereign, and if 
this rule had been observed, the difficulty to Catholics 
in a country not Catholic, would be most materially 
lightened. Great Britain recognizes and is recognized 
by the United States; the two powers have ministers at 
each other's court; here is one standing prevention of 
serious quarrels. }Iisunderstandings between the two co.. 
ordinate powers mayarise; but there follow explanations, 
removals of the causes of offence, acts ofrestitutÏon. In 
actual collisions, thereareconferences,comproluises, arbi- 
trations. No,v the point to observe here is, that in such 
cases neither party gives upits abstract rights, but neither 
party practically insists on them. And each party thinks 
itself in the right in the particular case" protests against 
any other view, but still concedes. Neither party 
says, u I will not make it up with j

U, till you draw an 
intelligible line between your domain and luine." I 
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suppose in the Gcneva arbitration, though we gave way, 
we still thought that, in our cond nct in the American 
civil ,val', we had act cd within our rights. 1 say all this 
in answer to Mr. Gladstone's challenge to us to draw 
the lino betwecn the l>ope's domain and the State's 
domain ill civil or political questions. 
Iany a private 
AUleriean, I suppose, livcù in London and Liverpool, all 
through the corre
pundellcc between our Foreign Offico 
and the goverllluent of the United States, and }lr. 
Gladstone never ud<lres
cd any expostulation to them, 
... 
or told t hern thcy 11tHl lost their Illoral freedoln because 
they took part with their own gO\ CrllJUent. The French, 
when their late war began, did swecp their German 
sojourners out of France, (the nUluber, as I recollect, was 
very great,) but they" ere not considered to have done 
thell1selves much credit by such an act. When ,ve went 
to \\ ar with Russia, the l
ngli
h in St. Petersburg made 
an addres
, 1 think to the Elnperor, asking for his pro- 
tection, and he gave it ;-1 don't /Suppose tbey pledged 
tbemselves to the Ru
sian view of the 'war, nor would 
he have called thelli slaves in
tead of patriots, if they 
had refused to do so. Suppose England were to send 
her ironclads to support Italy against the Pope and his 
allies, English Catholics would be very indignant, they 
would take part with the I>ope before the war began, 
they would use all constitutiouallneans to hinder it; but 
who believes that, when they were once in the war, their 
action would be anything ehe than prayers and exertions 
for a termination of it? \Vhat reason is there for say- 
ing that they would cOlnmit thpIllselves to an)' step of a 
trca
onable nature, any IHore than loyal Gennans, had 
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t.hey been allowed to rernain in France ? Yet, because 
those Gcrnlaus would not relinquish their allegiance to 
thcir country, Mr. Gladstone, were he conbistent, would 
at once send thern adrift. 
Of course it will be said that in the
e cases, there is no 
double allegiance, and again that the Gerillan governlnent 
did not call upon Genuans in Franco, as the Pope might 
call upon Engli
h Catholics, Day conuoand them, to 
take a side; but my argulnellt at least shows this, that 
till there COIues to us a !Special, direct command from 
the Pope to oppose our country, we need not be said to 
have" placed our loyalty and civil duty at the tnercy of 
another," p. 45. It is strange that a great statesnlan, 
verseù in the new and true plálosophy of compromise, 
instead of taking a practical view of the actual situation, 
should proceed against us, like a Profc:5sor in the schools, 
with the "parade" of his "relentless" (and nlay I 
add "rusty"?) "logic," p. 23. 
I say, till the Pope told us to exert ourselves for his 
cause in a quarrel with this country, as in the time of 
the Armada, we need not attend to an abstract and hypo- 
thetical difficulty :-then and not till then. I add, as 
before, that, if the Holy See were frankly recognized by 
England, as other Sovereignties are, direct quarrels be- 
t\\
eell the two powers would in this age of the world be 
rare inùeeù; and still rarer, their becoming so energetic 
and urgent as to descend into the hearts of the community, 
and to di
turb the consciences and the family unity of 
private Catholics. 
But now, lastly, let us suppose one of these cxtraor- 
dil1ary cases of direct and open hostility between the two 
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powers actually to occur j-here first, we must bring 
before us the state of the case. Of course "e must re- 
collect, on the one hand, that Catholics are not only 
bound by nllegianc(' to the British Crown, but have 
special privi1eges as citizens, can meet together, speak 
and pa
s resolutions, can vote for members ofParlianlent, 
and sit in I>arlialnent, and can hold office, all which are 
denied to foreigners sojourning among us; while on the 
other hand there is the authority of the Pope, which, 
though not "absolut
" even in religious matters, as 
Mr. Gladstone would have it to be, has a call, a supreme 
can 011 our obedience. Certainly in the event of such a 
collision of jurisdictions, there are cases in which we 
should obey the Pope and disobey the State. Suppose, 
for instance, an Act was pn",sed in Parliament, bidding 
Catholics to attend Protestant service every weck, and 
the Pope distinctly told us not t.o do 80, for it was to 
violate our duty to our faith :-1 should obey the Pope 
and not the I.law. It will be 
aid by )Ir. Gladstone, that 
such a case is impossible. I know it is j but why ask 
Ine for what I should do in extreme and utterly impro- 
bable cases such as thi.s, ifmy answer cannot help bearing 
the character of an axioIll P It is not my fault that I 
must deal in truisms. The circumferences of State 
jurisdiction and of Papal are for the most part quite apart 
from each other j there are just Borne few degrees out of 
the 360 in which they intersect, and Mr. Gladstone, 
instead of letting these cu 
es of intersection alone, tiU 
they occur actually, asks me what I should do, if I found 
nlyself placpd in thù space intersected. If I must answer 
then, I bhould t5a
T distinctly that did the State tell me in 
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a. question of worship to do what the Pope t.old me not to 
do, I should obey the Pope, and should think it no sin, 
if I used all the power and the influence I possessed a
 a 
citizen to prevent such a Rill passing the Legislature, 
and to effect its repeal if it did. 
But no", on the other hand, could the case ever occu!, 
in which I should act with the Civil Power, and not 
with the Pope? Now, here again, when I begin to 
iInagine instances, Catholics will cry out (as Yr. Glad- 
stone, in the case I supposed, cried out in the interest of 
the other side), that instances never can occur. I know 
they cannot; I know the Pope never can do what I am 
going to lSuppose; but then, since it cannot possibly 
happen in fact, there is no harm in just saying what I 
should (hypothetically) do, if it did happen. I say then 
in certain (impossible) cases I should side, not with the 
Pope, but with the Civil Power. For instance, let us 
suppose melnbers of Parliament, or of the Privy Council, 
took an oath that they would not acknowledge the right 
of :succession of a Prince of 'Va]es, if he became a 
Catholic: in that case I should not consider the Pope 
could release me from that oath, had I bound myself b)' 
it. Of course, I Dlight exert myself to the utmost to 
get the act repealed which bound me; again, if I could 
not, I might retire froIll parlian1ent or office, and :sO rid 
my:selÏ of thL engagement I had made; but I should 
be clear that, though the Pope bade all Catholics to 
stand firln in one phalanx for the Catholic Succes- 
sion, still, while I remained in office, or in my place 
in ParliaIllent, I could not do as he bade Ine. 
Again, were I actually a suldier or 
ailor in her 1Ia- 
R 
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jesty's service, and sent to take part in a war which 1 
could not in my conscience see to be unjust, and should 
the Pope suddenly bid ull Catholic soldiers and sailors 
to retire fronl the service, here again, taking the advice 
of others, as best I could, I should not obey him. 
What is tbe use of forn1Îng impos
ible cases? One 
can find plenty of them in books of casuistry, with the 
answers attached in respect to them. In an actual case, 
a Catholic would, of course, not act siulply on his own 
judgment; at the same tinle, there are supposable cases 
in which he would be obliged to go by it solely-viz.. 
,,-hen his conscience could not be reconciled to any 
of the courscs of action proposed to hiln by others. 
In sUI,port of what I have been 
a.yiDg, I refer to 
one or two wei
hty uuthorities:- 
Cardinal 'rurrecrematu says, "Although it clearly 
follows from the circutll:stance th
t the Pope can err at 
times, and command things which must not be done, that 
we are not to be simply obedient to him in all things, 
that does not sho\v that he Inust not be obeyed by all 
when his cOßnnands are good. To know in what cases 
he is to be obeyed and in what not . . . it is said in the 
Acts of the Apostles, 'One ought to obey God rather 
than man:' therefore, were the Pope to cOInmanrl any- 
thing against IToly Scripture, or the articles of faitb, or 
the truth of the Sacraments, or the commands of the 
natural or divine law, h.e ought not to 'he obeyed, but in 
Ruch commands is to be passed over (despiciendus)." 
--Sut1Jm.. de Eeel., pp. 47, 48. 
Bellarlnine, E\peaking of resisting the Pope, says, 
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t& In order to rcsis(, and defend oneself no authority is 
req uired. . . . Therefore, as it is lawful to resisfj the 
Pope, if he assaulted a nlan's person, so it is lrt\vful 
to resist hirn, if he assaulted souls, or troubled tlw state 
(turbanti rempublicaIn), and much more if he strove to 
aestroy the Church. It is lawful, I say, to resist. him, 
by not doing what he commands, and hindering the 
execution of his will." -De R01Jl. Pont., ii. 29. 
Archbishop Kenrick says, "TIis power was given 
for edification, Dot for destruction. If he uses it from 
the love of domination (quod absit) 8carcely 1.(Jill /16 
,neet wit/I,o obedient populatiolls."-Tlwolog. Moral. J t. i. 
p. 158. 
When, then, l\Ir. Gladstone asks Catholics how they 
can obey the Queen and Jet obey the Pope, since it may 
happen that the conlmands of the two authorities may 
clash, I answer, that it is my rule, both to obey the one 
and to obey the other, but that there is no rule in this 
world without exceptions, and if either the Pope or the 
Queen demanded of me an ".A..b
olute Obedience," 
he or she would be tranbgressing the laws of human 
society. I give an absolute obedience to neither. Fur- 
ther, if ever this double allegiance pulled me in con- 
trary ways, which in this age of the world I think it 
never will, then I should decide accorùing to the parti- 
cular case, which is beyond all rule, and must be decided 
on its own merits. I should look to see what theo- 
logians could do for me, what the Bishops and clergy 
:lround IIle, what DIY confessor; what friends whom I 
revered: and if, after all, I could 110t take their view of 
R 2 
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the matter, then I must rule Tnyself by my ö\Vn jud
- 
ment and my own conscience. But all this is hypo- 
thetical and unreal. 
Here, of course, it will be objected to Ine, that I am, 
after all, having recourse to the Protestant doctrinp of 
Private Judgment; not so; it is the Protestant doctrine 
that Private Judgment is our ordinary guide in religious 
matters, but I use it, in the case in question, in very 
extraordinary and rare, nay, impossible emergencies. Do 
not the highest Tories- thus defend the substitution of 
1Villiam for Jaules II.? It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose our state in the Catholic Church is so entirely sub- 
jected to rule and system, that we are never thrown 
upon what is called by divines" the Providence of God." 
The teaching and assistance of the Church docs not 
supply all conceivable needs, but those which are ordi- 
. nary; thus, for instance, the S3cralnents are necessary 
for dJing in the grace of God and hope of heaven, yet, 
when they cannot be got, acts of faith, hope, and contri- 
tion, with the desire for those aids which the dying Iuan 
has not, will convey in substance what those aids ordi- 
narily convey. And 80 a Catechumen, not yet baptized, 
may be saveù by his purpo
e and preparation to receive 
the rite. And so, again, though" Out of the Church 
there is no 
alvation," this does not hold in the case of 
good men who ure in invincible ignorance. And so it 
is also in the case of our ord;nations; Chillingworth and 

Iacau]ay bay that it is morally imp08sible that we 
should have kept up for 1800 )'ears an ApostolicaJ 
succession of ministers without some breaks in the 
chain; and we iv. answer say that, however true this 
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may be humanly speaking, there has been a special 
Providence OYer tho Church to secure it. Once more, 
ho'w eI8e could private Catholics save their souls when 
there was a Pope and .l\nti-popes, each 8(verally 
claiming their ullegiance? 
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IT scen18, then, that there arc extreme cases in ,vhich 
Conscience IDa)' corne into collision with the \vord of a 
l)ope, and is to be followed in spite of that word. Now 
I wish to place this proposition on a broader basis, 
acknowledged by all Catholics, and, in order to do this 
satisfactorily, as 1 began with the prophecies of Scripture 
and the prin1Ïti\'c Church, when I 8poke of the Pope's 
prcrogatives, so no,\' I mu
t begin ,,,ith t.he Creator and 
IIis crcature, wh('Jl I would draw out the prerogativcs 
and the supreme authority of Conscience. 
I say, then, that the Supreme Deing is of a certain 
charactcr, which, expressed in hunlan language, we call 
ethical. lIe has the attributes of justice, truth, wisdom, 
sanctity, benevolence and mercy ,a
 eternal characteristics 
in Ilis nature, thp very Law of His being, identical with 
Ilin1self; and next, when TIe became Creator, He in:- 
planted this Law, which is IIimself, in the intelligence of 
all His rational creatures. The Divine La,v, then, is tho 
rule of ethical truth, the standard of right and wrong, a 
sovereign, irreversible, absolute authority in the presence 
of n1en and Angels. et Th{' efernullaw," 
a
Ts Bt. .A ugus- 
tine. " is the Divine ltl'a:-;Oll or '''' ill of Goù, conlInanding 
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the obs('rvance, forbidding the disturbance, of the natura] 
order of things." "The natural law," says St. ThoIDa8, 
U is an impression of the Divine Light in us, a participa- 
tion of the eternal law in the rational creature." (Gou8set. 
Theol. 
Ior(ll., t. i. pp. 24) &c.) This law, as apprehended 
in the minds of indi vidual men, is called cc conscience j'J 
and though it may suffer refraction in passing into the 
iutellectuallnediuln of each, it is not therefore so affected 
as to lose its character of being the Divine Law, but 
still has, as such, the prerogative of commanding 
obedience. "The Divine Law," says Cardinal Gousset, 
"is the supreme rule of actions; our thoughts, desires, 
words, acts, all that man is, is subject to the domaIn of 
the law of God; and this law is the rule of our conduct 
by means of our conscience. Hence it is never lawful 
to go against our conscience; as the fourth Lateran 
council says, 'Quidquid fit contra conscientiam, ædificat 
ad gehennam.' " 
This view of conscience, I know, is very diHerent from 
that ordinarily taken of it, both by the science and litera- 
ture, and by the public opinion, oftbis day. It is founded 
on the doctrine that conscience is the voice of God, 
whereas it is fashionable on all hands now to consider it in 
one way or another a creation of man. Of course, there are 
great and broad exceptions to this statement. It is not 
true of Inany or most religious bodies of men; especially 
not of their teachers and ministers. When Anglicans, 
Wesleyans, the various Presbyterian sects in Scotland, 
and other denominations among us, speak of conscience, 
they mean what we mean, the voice of God in the nature 
and heart 
f man" as distinct from the voice of Revelatio
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They speak of a principle planted within us, before we 
have had any training, although training and expe. 
rience are necessary for its strength, growth, and due 
formation. They consider it a constituent element of 
the mind, as our perception of other ideas IHay be, as 
our powers of reasoning, as our sense of order and thE- 
beautiful, and our other intellcctual endowlnents. They 
consider it, as Catholics consider it, to be the internal 
witness of both the existence and the law of God. 'l'hey 
think it hold8 of God, and not of lUan, fiS an Angel 
,yalking on the earth would be no citizen or dependent 
of the Civil Power. 'l'hey would not allow, any more 
than we do, that it could be resolved into any combination 
of principle
 in our nature, more elementary than itsclf; 
nay, though it may be called, and is, a law of the Inind, 
they ,vould not grant that it was nothing more; I mean, 
that it was not a dictate, nor conveyed the notion of 
responsibility, of duty, of a threat and a promise, with u 
vividness which discriminated it from all other consti- 
tuents of our nature. 
This, at least, is how I read the doctrine of Protestants 
as well as of Catholics. The rule and measure of duty 
is not utility, nor expedience, llor the happiness of the 
greatest number, nor State convenience, nor fitness, 
order, and the pu!cllru'tll. Conscience is not a long- 
sighted selfishness, nor a desire to be consistent with 
oneself; but it is a messenger frolll IIiln, ,vho, both in 
nature and in grace, speak
 to us behind a veil, and 
teaches and rulc8 us by Iris reprcsentati Yes. Conscience 
is the aboriginal VÏcar of Christ, a prophet in its inforln- 
a.tion
1 a Inonarch in its pcren1ptoriness.l a priest in jt
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ble
sing8 and anathelnas, and, even though the et{;rnal 
pric
t hood throughuut the Church could cease to be, in 
it tho bacerdotal principle would remain and would Lave 
a sway. 
,\? ords such as these are idle empty verbiage to the 
great world of philosophy now. All through my day 
t here has been a resolute warfare, I had alrnost said 
conspiracy against the rights of conscience, as I have 
described it. Literature and science have been embodied 
in great institutions in order to put it down. Noble 
build in gs have been reared as fortresses against that 
spiritual, invisible influence which is too subtle for 
. science and too profound for literature. Chairs in 
Universities have been made the seats of an antagonist 
tradition. Public writers, day after day, have indoc- 
trinated the nlÏnds oÎ innuluera.ble readers with theories 
subversive of its claims. As in Roman tilues, anù in 
the middle age, its supremacy was assailed by the arnl 01 
physical force, so now the intellect is put in operation to 
sap the foundations of a power which the sword could 
not destroy. \,... e are told that conscience is but a twi
t 
in prin1Ïtive and untutored man; that its dictate is an 
imagination; that the very notion of guiltiness, which 
that dictate enforces, is silHply irrational, for how can 
there pObsibly be freedom of will, how can there be con. 
sequent respons.ibility, in that infinite eternal network 01 
cause and effect, in which we helplessly lie P and wha1 
retribution have we to fear, when we have had no real 
choice to do good or evil P 
So Inuch for philosophers; now' let us see what is the 
notion of conscience in this day in the popuiar mind. 
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There, no more t.han in the intellectual world, does 
"conscience" retain the old, true, Catholic meaning of 
the word. There too the idea, the presence of 8 Moral 
Governor is far away froln the use of it, frequent and 
eInphatic as that use of it is. When men advocate the 
rights of conscience, they in no sonse Illean the rights of 
the Creator, nor the dut.y to IIilIl, in thought and deed, 
of the creaturc; but the right of thinking, speaking, 
writing, and acting, a<;cording to their judgnlent or their 
hamour, without any thought of God at all. They do 
not even pretend to gò by any moral rule, but they 
dCInand, ,vhat thc)" think is an EnglishInan's prerogative, 
for each to be his O\VU master in all things, and to profess 
what he plea--es, askillg no one's leave, and accounting 
priest or preacher, spcaker or writer, unutterably im- 
Pèl'tinent, who dares to 
;ay a "ord against his going to 
perdition, if he like it, in II is own way. Conscience has 
right., becau
w it has dutics; Lut in this age, with a la
ge 
portion of the public, it is the very right and frcedoIIl 
of conscience to dispense with con8cicnce, to ignore a 
Lawgiver and Judge, to be independent of unsecn 
obligations. It bpcomcs a licence to take up any or no 
religion, to take up this or that and let it go again, to 
go to church, to go to chapel, to boast of being above all 
religions and to be an ÎInpartial critic of each of thmn. 
Conscience is a stern monitor, but in this century it has 
be
n superseded by a counterfeit, which the eighteen 
centuries prior to it never hpard of, and could not have 
Jni:-;taken for it, if they had. It. i
 the right of self- 
will. 
Aud now ! slH
.l1 turn aside for a momcnt to show 
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how it is that the Popes of our century have been 
mlsunder8tood by the .English people, as if they really 
"ere speaking o.gain'it conscience in the true sense of the 
word, w hl'n in fact thbY were speaking against it in the 
various false senses, philosophical or popular, which in 
this day are put upon the word. The present Pope, in 
his Encyclical of 18ü4, Quantâ curâ, speaks (as will como 
before us in the next section) against" liberty of con- 
science," and he refers to his predecessor, Gregory XVI., 
who, in his Miron t'OS, calls it a "deliramentum." It is 
a rule in fonnal ecclesiastical proceedings, as I shall havû 
occasion to nOlÎce lower down, when books or authors 
arc condemned, to use the very words of the book or 
author, and to condcnln the words in that particular sense 
which they have in their context and their drift, not in 
the literal, not in the religious sense, such as the Pope 
Jnight recogniz p , were they in another book or author. 
rro take a fan1Ïliar parallel, alnong many ,vbich occur 
daily. Protestants speak of the "Blessed I{,eforIuation;" 
Catholics too talk of "the Reforlnation/' though they 
du not call it blessed. Yet every" reformation " ough( 
froln the very ID(laning of the word, to be good, not bad; 
80 t11at Catholics seeIn to be irnplying a eulogy on an 
event which, at the same time, they consider a surpassing 
evil. IIere then they are taking the word and using it 
in the popular sense of it, not in the Catholic. 'l'hey 
would say, if they expressed their full meaning, "the 
In-called refonnation." In like Jnanner, if the Pope 
condemned t. the Reforrnation," it would be utterly 
s0phistical to say in consequen('(' that he harl declared 
þirl1self against ull retofu1s; >.et this is how' 
Ir. Gla4- 
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stone treats him, when he speaks of (so-called) liberty of 
conscience. To make this distinction clear, viz., between 
the Catholic sense of the word" conscience," and that 
sense in which the Pope condemns it, we find in the 
Rccueil des Allocutions, &c., the ,vords accompanied with 
quotation-marks, both in Pope Gregory'sand Pope Pius's 
Encyclicals, thus :-Gregory's, "Ex hoc putidissimo 
e inditferentislni' fonte," (mind, "indifferentismi" is 
under quotation-n1arks, because the Pope will not make 
him
elf an
werable for so unclassical a ,vord) "absurda 
ilIa fluit ac erronea sententia, seu potius deliramentum, 
asserendam esse ac vinùicandam cuilibet 'libertatem 
con
cientiæ. ", And thatof Pius, "Haud timenterroneam 
ilhun fovere opinionem a Gregorio XVI. deliramentum 
appel1atam, nimirum 'libertatem conscientiæ' esse pro- 
priuln cujuscunque homini
jus." Both Popes certainly 
Rcoff at the so.-caUcd " liberty of con
cience," but there 
is no scoffing of any Pope, in formal documentsaddre:-;scfl 
to the faithful at large, at that most serious doctrine, tho 
right and the fluty of foHo,ving that ])ivine Authority, 
t he voice of conscience, on ,vhich in truth the Church 
herself is built. 
So indeed it is; dia the Pope speak against Conscience 
in the true sense of the ,vonl, he ,vould commit a suicidal 
act. He would be cutting the ground fron1 under his 
feet. His very luission i
 to proc1ain1 the moralla,v, and 
to protect and strengthen tha
"Light whichenlightcnet h 
every man that con1eth into the ,vorld." On the law 
of conscience and. its sacredness are founded both his 
authority in theory and hi
 po,vcr in fact. 'Vhether this 
or that particular Pope in this bad world ahvays kept 
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this great truth In vic,v in aU he did, it is for history to 
tel]. I am consI<lering here the Papacy in its office and 
its duties, and in reference to those who ackno,vledge 
its claims. 'They are not bound by the Pope's personal 
character or private acts, but by his formal teaching. 
Thus viewing his position, we shall find that it is by the 
universal sense of right and wrong, the consciousness 
of transgression, the pangs of guilt, and the dread of 
retribution, as first principles deeply lodged in the heart:s 
of men, it is thus and only thus, that he has gained his 
footing in the world and achieved his success. It is his 
claim to come from the Divine Lawgiver, in order to 
elicit, protect, and enforce those truths which the Law- 
giver has sown in our very nature, it is this and this only 
that is the explanation of his length of life more than 
antediluvian. The championship of the l\foral Law and 
of conscience is his 1'aison d' êtTC. The fact of his n1 ission 
is the answer to the complaints of those ,vho feel the 
insufficiency of the natural light ; and the insufficiency 
of that light is the justification of his D1Íssion. 
All sciences, except the science of Religion, have their 
certainty in themselves; as far as they are sciences, they 
consist of necessary conclusions from undeniable pre- 
Jnises, or of phenomena manipulated into general truths 
by an irresistible induction. But the sense of right and 
wrong, which is the first element in religion, is so deli- 
cate, so fitful, so easily puzzled, obscured, perverted, so 
subtle in its argumentative methods, so impressible by 
eùucation,80 biassed by pride anù passion, so unsteady 
in its course, that, in the struggle tor existence amid the 
various 
xercise
 anù triuluphs of the huulan intellect 
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thi
 sense is at once the highest of all teachers, yet the 
least luminous; and the Church, the Pope, the Hierarchy 
are, in the Divine purpose, the supply of an urgent. 
demand Natural Religion, certain as are i ts ground
 
and its doctrines as adùressed to thoughtful, seriou
 
minds, needs, in order that it may speak to Inankind 
with effect and subdue the world, to be sustained and 
completed by Revelation. 
In saying all this, of course I must not be supposeù 
to be limiting the Revelation of ,vhich the Church is the 
. 
keeper to a mere republication of the Natural Law; but 
still it is true, that, though Revelation is so distinct 
from the teaching of nature and beyond it, yet it is not 
independent of it, nor" ithout relations towards it, but 
is its complement, rea
sertion, issue, embodilnent, and 
interpretation. The Pope, whocolnesof Revelation, has 
no jurisdiction over Nature. If, under the plea of his 
revealed prerogatives, he neglected his mission of 
preaching truth, justice, Inercy, and peace, much more 
if he trampled on the consciences of his subjects,-if he 
had done so all along, as Protestants say, then he could 
not have lasted all these many centuries till now, so as 
to supply a mark for their reprobation. Dean Milman 
has told us above, ho\\- faithful he was to his duty 
in the medieval time, and ho,v successful. After,vards, 
for a while the Papal chair was filled by men who gave 
themselves up to luxury, security, and a Pagan kind of 
Christianity; and we all know ,vhat amoral earthquake 
,vas the consequence, and ho,v the Church lost, thereby, 
and has lost to this ùay, one-half of Europe. The 
Popes could not have recovered from so terrible a cata- 
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strophe, as they have done, had they not returned to their 
first and better ways, and the grave lesson of tbe past is 
in itself the guarantee of the future. 
Such is tbe relation of the ecclesiastical power to the 
human conscience :-however, a contrary view Il1ay be 
taken of it. It may be said that no one doubts that the 
Pope's power rests on those weaknesses of human nature, 
that religious sense, which in ancient days Lucretius 
noted as the cause of the worst ills of our race; that he 
uses it dexterously, forming under shelter of it a false 
code of morals :for his own aggrandisement and tyranny; 
and that thus conscience becomes his creature and his 
slave, doing, as if on a divine sanction, his will; so that 
in the abstract indeed and in idea it is free, but never 
free in fact, never able to take a flight of its own, inde- 
pendent of him, any more than birds whose wings are 
clipped ;-Inoreover, that, if it were able to exert a will 
of its own, then there would ensue a collision more 
unmanageable than that between the Church and the 
State, as being in one and the same subject-matter- 
viz., religion; for what would become of the Pope'8 
"absolute authority," as Mr. Gladstone calls it, if the 
private conscience had an absolute authority also? 
I wish to answer this in1portant objection distinctly. 
1. First, I am using the word "conscience" in the 
high sense in which I have already explained it,-not as 
a fancy or an opinion, but as a dutiful obedience to what 
claims to be a divine voic(>, speaking within us; and 
that this is the view properly to be taken of it, I shall 
not attC'rnpt to prove here. but sh"ll assulne it as a first 
princi pIe. 
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2. Secondly, I observe that conscience is not 8 judg- 
ment upon any speculative truth, any abstract doctrine, 
but bears imlnediately on conduct, on 
omething to be 
done or not done. " Conscience," says St. Tbomas, "is 
the practical jud
tnent or dictate of reason, by which 
we judge what hie et nU1li' is to be done as being good, or 
to be avoided as evil." Hence conscience cannot come 
into direct collision with tbe Church's or the Pope's 
infallibility; which is engaged on general proposi- 
tions, and in the condelnnation of particular and given 
.. 
errors. 
3. Next, I observe that, conscience being a practical 
dictate, n collision is possible behvecn it and the Pope's 
authority only wben the Pope legislates, or gives parti- 
cular orders, and tbe like. But a Pope is not infallible 
in his laws, nor in his comlnands, nor in his acts of 
state, nor in his adIninistration, nor in his public policy. 
Let it be observed tbat the Vatican Council h:ls left him 
just as it found him bere. 
I r. Gladstone's language on 
this point is to me quite unintelligible. 'Vhy, instead of 
ul3ing vague tenns, does he not point out precisely tbe 
v
ry ,yords by which the Council has ulade the Pope in 
Ilis acts infallible? Instead of so doing, he assumes a 
conclusion which is altogether false. He says, p. 34, 
" Fir8l comes the Pope's infallibility:" then in the next 
page he insinuates that, under his infallibility, corne acts 
of eXCOffiln uuication, as if the Pope could not make mis- 
takes in this field of action. TIe says, p. 35, a It Inay 
he sought to plcad that the Pope doE's not propose 
to invade the country, to 8t>ize ""'oolwich, or burn 
Portslllouth. lIe win only, at the worst. excoß1mullicate 
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opponents. . . . Is tbi'3 a good ans\ver? After all, even 
in the "i(l(He Ages, it ,vas not by the direct action of 
fleets and armies of their own that the Popes contended 
with kings who were refractory; it ,vas mainly by inter- 
dicts," &c. \Vhat have excommunication and interdict 
to do w.ith Infallibility? 'Vas St. Peter infallible 011 
that occasion at Antioch when St. Paul ,vithstood him? 
,vas St. Victor infallible when he separated from his 
COlnnlunion the Asiatic Churches? or Liberius ,vhen in 
like mdnner he excommunicated Athanasius ? And, to 
come to later times, w'as Gregory XIII., when he had 
a medal struck in honour of the Bartholomew massacre? 
or Paul IV. in his conduct towards Elizabeth? or 
Sextus V. when he blessed the Armada? or Urban VIII. 
,vhen he persecuted Galileo? No Catholic ever pretends 
that these Popes were infallible in these acts. Since 
then infallibility alone could block the exercise of con- 
science, and the Pope is not infallible in that subject- 
matter in which conscience is of supreme authority, no 
dead-lock, such as is implied in the objection ,vhich I 
am answering, can take place between conscience and 
the Pope. 
4. But, of course, I have to say again, lest I should be 
misunderstood, that \vhen I speak of Conscience, I mean 
conscience truly so called. 'Vhen it has the right of 
opposing the supreme, though not infallible Authority 
of the Pope, it must be something more than that miser- 
ahle counterfeit ,vhich, as I have sai(l above, now goes 
by the name. If in a particular case it is to be taken as 
a sacred and sovereign monitor, its dictate, in order to 
prevail against the voice of the Pope, must fo]Jow upon 
s 
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serious thought, prayer, and all available means of 
arri ving at a right judglnent on the matter in question. 
And further, obedience to the Pope is \vhat is called" in 
possession; " that is, the on'l(""; p1.obandi of establishing a 
case against him lies, as in aU case
 of exception, on the 
side of conscience. Unless a ulan is able to say to him- 
self, as in the Presence of God, that he lllust not, and 
dare not, act upon the Papal injunction, he is bound to 
obey it, anù would conunit a great sin in di
ubeying it. 
Prinzâ facie it is his bounden duty, even froIn a senti- 
. 
ment of loyalty, to believe the Pope right and to act 
accordingly. He nlust vanquish that medn, ungenerou
, 
s
}fìsh, vulgar bpirit of hÜ, nature, ,vhich, at the very 
first rumour of a cOlnmand, places itself in opposition to 
the Superior who gives it, asks itself ,vhether he is not 
exceeding his right, ànd rejoices, in a moral and prac- 
tical matter to commence ,vith scepticism. He must 
have no ,vilful determination to exercise a right of 
thinking, F;aying, doing- just ,"
hat he pleases, the ques- 
tion of truth and falsehood, right aud " ron
, the duty if 
possible of obedience, the love of speaking as his Ht
ad 
Rpeaks, and of standing in all cases on his Head's side, 
being silnply discarded. If this neces
èlry rule were 
observed, collisions bet,veen the Pope's authority and the 
authority of conscience ,vould be very rare. On the 
other hand, in the fact that, after all. in extraordinary 
cases, the conscience of each indi\
idual is free, ,ve have a 
safeguard and security, ,vere securitynece::;sary(which is 
a most gratuitous supposition), that no Pope ever win 
be able, as the objection supposes, to create a false con- 

cience for his own ends. 
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Now, I shall en(! this part of the subject, for I have 
not done "pith it altogether, by appealing to various of 
our theologians in evidence that, in what I have been 
saying, I have not miRrepresented Catholic doctrine on 
these ÏInportant points. 
That is, on the duty of obeying our conscience at aU 
hazards. 
I have already quoted the words which CarJinal 
Gousset has adduced from the Fourth Lateran; t.hat 
u He ,vho acts against his conscience loses his soul. n 
This dictum is brought out ,vith singular fulness and 
force in the moral treatises of theologians. The cele- 
brated school, kno,vn as the Salmanticenses, or Car- 
Inelites of Salamanca, lays down the broad proposition, 
that conscience is ever to be obeyed whether it tells truly 
or erroneously, and t.hat, ,vhetherthe error is the fault of 
the person thus erring or not. l They say that this 
opinion is certain, and refer, as agreeing \vith them, 
to St Thomas, St. Bonaventura, Caietan, Vasquez, 
Durandus, Navarrus, Corduba, Layman, Escobar, and 
fourteen others. Two of them even say this opinion is d
 
fide. Of cow
se, if a man is culpable in being in error, 
,vhich he might have escaped, had he been more in 
earnest, for that error he is ans,verable to God, but 
still he must act according to that error, "phile he is in 
it, because he in full sincerity thinks the error to be 
truth. 


1 "Aliqui opinantur quod conscicntia. erronea non obligat; Secun- 
dam sententiam, et certam, asscrentcm .p<;se peccatum discordare à 
conscientiâ erroneå, invincibili aut vincibili, tenet D. Thomas; quem 
sequuntur omnes Scholastici."-Thcol. Moral., t. v. p. 12, cJ. 1 ï:l8. 
S 2 
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rrhus, if the Pope told the English Bishops to orùer 
their priests tostir themselves energetically in favourof 
teetotalism, and a particular priest was fully persuaded 
that abstinence from ,vine, &c., '"as practically a Gnostic 
error) and therefore felt he could not so exert hilnself 
,vithout sin; or suppose there ,vas a Papal order to hold 
lotteries in each mission for sonie religious object) and a 
priest could 
a.y in God's sight that he believed lotteries 
to be morally wrong, that priest in either of these cases 
would comn1Ït a sin lâc ct I
UIW if he obeyed the Pope, 
,vhether he was right or wrong in his opinion, and, if 
wrong, although he had not taken proper pains to get 
at the truth of the matter. 
Busenbaum, of the Society of Jesus, ,vhose work I 
have already had occasion to notice, ,vrites thus :_CC A 
heretic, as long as he judges his sect to be more or 
equally deserving of belief, has no obligation to believe 
[in the Church]." And he continues, cc 'Vhen men \vho 
have been brought up in heresy, are persuaded from boy- 
hood that \ve impugn and attack the ,vord of God, that 
,ve are idolators, pestilent deceivers, and therefore are to 
be shunned as pests) they cannot, while this persuasion 
lasts, with a safe conscience, hear us." -to 1, p. 54. 
.A.ntonio Corduba, a Spanish Franciscan, states the 
doctrine,vith still more point, because he makesluention 
of Superiors. (( In no manner is it la\vful to act against 
conscience) even though a La,v, or a Superior COJn- 
Inands it."-lJe Consc'ient., p. 138. 
And the French Dominican, X at.alis Alexan(ler:- 
cc If, in the jullgment of conscience, through a Inistakcu 
conscience, a Ulan is pcr
naded that ,vhat his Superior 
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cotnmands is di
pleasing to God, he is bound not to 
obey."-TllfOI. t. 2, p. 32. 
'rhe word "
upE:'rior" certainly includes the Pope; 
Cardinal Jacohatills brillg
 out this point clearly in 
his authoritative work on Councils, which is contained 
in I.Æ bbe's Collection, introducing the Pope by name: 
-" If it were doubtful," he says, "whether a precept 
[of the l'ope] be a sin or not, we must determine 
thus :-that, ü he to whom the precept is addressed has 
a 
onscientious sense that it is a sin and inju
tice, fir[';t 
it is duty to put off tbat sense; but, if he cannot, nor 
conforrtl hiu1self to the judgment of the Pope, in that 
CDse it is his duty to follow his own private conscience, 
and patiently to bear it, if the Pope punishes him."- 
lib. i y. p. 241. 
"r ould it not be ,,'ell 101' Mr. Gladstone to bring 
passages froln our recognized authors as COnfirIllatory of 
his view of our teaching, as those which I have quoted 
are destructive of it? and they luust be passages declar- 
ing, not only that the Pope is ever to be obeyed, but 
that there are no exceptions to the rule, for exceptions 
there must be in all concrete matters. 
I add one retllark. Certainly, if I am obliged to 
bring religion into after-dinner toasts, (which indeed 
<loes not seenl quite the thing) I shall drink -to the 
Pope, if you please,-still, to Conscience t1rst, and to 
the POpl' a fter"-tu'.Js. 
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TH E suhject of Con:,cience leads us to the EnC'yclical, 
which is one of the sl
cial objects of \Ir. Gladstone's 
attack; aHd to do justice to it, T Inust, a
 in other 
sections, begin froBl an earlier date than IRü4. 
)Iodern ROlne then is not t he only place where the 
traditions of 1 he uld En1pirp, its principles, provisions, 
and practicl'
, }H1\'e been held in honour; they have been 
retained, they have bcen n1aintuined in substance, as the 
basis of European ci, ilization do,vn to this day, and 
notably among ourselves, In the Anglican establish- 
JflCllt the king took the place of 1 be Pope; but the 
Pupe's principlcs kept pû
se
sion_ "
hell the Pope was 
ignored, the relations between Pope and king were 
ignored too,. alld therefore ,ve had nothing to do any 
more "ith the old Imperial laws ,vhich shaped those 
relations; but the old idea of a Christian l)olity was 
still in force. It waf.: a first principle with England. 
that there ,vas one true religion, that it was inherited 
from an earlier tilne, that it came of direct Itcveiation, 
that it was to be supported to thc disaù vantage, to t:;ay 
t.he least, of other religions, of priyate judgrncnt, of per- 
sonal conscience. 'fhe !)urÍtal1s held th(\se principles as 
fil'July as the school of Laud. As to t}l(
 
cotch Pl'esby- 
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terians. we read enough about thcln in the pages of 
Mr. ]3ucklc. rl'he Stuarts went, but 
till their principles 

ufiereJ no dethronement: their action was restrained, 
but they were still in force, when this century opened. 
It is curious to see how 
trikingly in this matter the 
proverb has been fulfilled, "Out of sight, out of n1ind." 
)Ien of the present generation, born in the new civiliza- 
tion, are shockEd to witness in the abiding Papal systelll 
the words, ways, and ,vor1{S of their grundfathers. In 
nlY own lifetime has that old world bl'en aliv
, and has 
gone its way. "Tho will say that the plea of conscience 
was as effectual, sixty years ago, as it is now in England, 
for the toleration of ever) sort of fancy religion? IIad 
the Press always that w'onderful elbow-roon1 which it has 
now ? 
Iight public gatherings be held, and speeches 
nlade, and republicanism avowed in the time of the 
Regency, as is now possible? "r ere the thoroughfares 
open to monster processions at that date, and the squares 
and parks at the Inercy of Sunùay luanifestations? 
Could ðal'ard::; in that d.l)" insinuate in scientific assemblies 
what their hearers Inistook for atheism, and arti
ans 
practise it in t}lC centres (If political action? Could 
public prints day after day, or ,veek after week, carry 
on a war against religion, natural and revealed, as no\v 
is the case? K 0; law or public opinion would not 
suffer it; we lUUV be wi
er or better now, but we "ere 
then in the wake of the Iloly Ronwn Church, and had 
been so from t he time of the l{eforluation. \Ve were 
faithful to the trudition of fìfh\en hundred years. All 
this was called Toryisol, and n1Lll gloried ill the nalne; 
now it i
 ca lll'd Popery tlnll l'l\viled. 
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'Vhen I wa
 young the State had a. consciencc, find 
tbe Chicf Justice of the day pronounced, not a8 a point 
of obsolete law, but as an energetic, living truth, that 
Christianity was the law of the land. And by Chris- 
tianity was Ineant pretty Illuch what Benthall} calls 
Church-of-EnglandisIu, its cry being the dinner toast, 
"Church and king." Blackstonc, though he wrote a 
hundred 

ears ago, was held, I believe, as an authority 
on the state of the la,\" in this matter, up to the begin- 
ning of this century. On tbe supremacy of Religion he 
writes as folIo\\s, that i;, as I have abridged him for my 
pl1rpose. 
"The beli
f of a future state of rewards and punish- 
Incnts, &c., &c., . . . these arl' the grand foundation of 
aU judicial oaths. .Allluoral evidence, all confidence in 
hun1an veracity, must be weakened by irreligion, and 
ov'erthrown by infidelit
,.. 'Yherefore all affronts to 
Christianity, or endeavours to deIH"l'ciatc its eflicacy, ure 
highly deserving of human puni:-òlnnent. ]t wus enacted 
by the statute of 'Villiam I II. that if any person educated 
in, and IUlViJl!l1nade jJ1'ofN;sio1l of, the Christ ian religion, 

hall by writing, priuting, teaching, or advised speaking, 
deny the Christian religion to be true, or the lloly 

criptul'es to he of divine authority," or again in like 
lUanneI', "if any person f'dllcllted in the Chri
tian religion 
shall by writing, &c., dl'ny anyone of the l}crsons of the 
IIoly Trinity to be God, or nu1Ïntain that there are more 
gods tban one, he shall on the first offence be rendered 
incapahle to hold any office or place of trust; and for the 
8econd, be rendCrl\({ incapable of bringing any action, 
being gua.rdian, executor, h
gat('e, or pnrcha'5er of lands, 
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und shall suffer three years' inlpriRonlnent wit.hout bail. 
To give rOOlll, however, for repentance, if, within four 
Jnonths after the first con viction, the delinquent will in 
open court publicly renounce his error, he is discharge<1 
for that once frollI all di8abilities." 
Agalll : " those w'ho absent thenlse]ve
 from the divine 
worðhip in the established Church, through total irreli- 
gion, and attend the service of no other persuasion, 
forfeit one shilling to the poor every Lord's day they so 
absent themselves, and .f.20 to the king, if they continue 
such u default for a month together. And if they keep 
any inmah', thus irreligiously di
posed, in their houses, 
they forfeit .:lIO per Jnouth." 
Further, he lays down that" reviling the oròinances 
of the Church is a critne of a 1nuch gro
ser nature than 
the other of non-conformity; since it carries with it 
the utnlost indecency, arrogance, and ingratitude;- 
indecency, by setting up private judgment in opposition 
to public; arrogance, by treating with contempt and 
rudeness what has at least a better chance to be right 
than the singular notions of any particular 1nan; and 
ingratitude, by denying that indulgence and liberty of 
conscience to the 1uclubers of the national Church, 
which the retainers to every petty conventicle enjoy." 
Once nlore: "In order to ::;ecurethe e:stablished Church 
against perils from non-confornlißts of all denolllillations, 
infidels, Turks, J e\\ s, heretics, papist s, and sectaries, there 
are two bulwarks erected, called the Corporation and 
Test Act
: by the fornlcr, no person can be legally 
elected to any office }"plating to the GoverIunent of any 
city or corporation, unless, ",ithin a twel\"emouth beforú, 
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he has received the sacrament of the TJorrl's Ruppt.'r 
according to the ritc>s of the Church of l
nglalld; . . . 
the other, cnlled the Test ..A.ct, directs all officers, civil 
and military, to lnake the declaration agaillst transub- 
stantiation within six months after their admi

ion, 
and also within the t5ame tiule to recei ve the sacr:nnent 
a('cording to the usage of the Church of ]
Ilglalld." 
The saIne test being undergone by all persons "rho 
desired to be naturalized, the Jews also were excluded 
frolll the privileges of i>rotestallt churchmen. 
Laws, such as these, of course gave u tOile to society, 
to all classes, high and 10\\', and to the }JublicatioIlB, 
periodical or other, which represented public opinion. 
Dr. "at
on, who was the liberal pI elate of his day, in 
his answer to Paine, calls hinl (unlcss IllY memory betrays 
IIle) "a child of' the devil and an enelllY of all ri
htl'o118- 
ness." CUll} berland, a Illan of the worl(l, (here again I 
l11ust trust to the lllenlOl')"oflllany pa
t years)reproacht.'8 a 
J ewi8h wrih.'l' ,vi tl1 ingratitude 101' aS
tâlillg', as he 
ecnlS 
to have done, u tüleraJlt reJigiolls {'
tahJishnlent; and 
Gibùon, an unbelievcr, feels hiuJself at libertv, in his 
posthulIloUS A utobiography, to look down on Priestly, 
whose" Socinian shield," he !'ays, "ha
 been repeatedly 
pierced by tIle Inighty "pear of. IIorslcy, and whose 
trulllpet of sctIition tnay at lengf h awake the nwgibtl'ates 
of u. free cuuntry." 
Such \vas the position of freú opiltÏ0n and dissenting 
\\ urship ill England till quite H recent date, when one 
after another the various di -abilities whieh I have been 
recounting, and IHauy others besides, nlelted away, like 
8nO\\
 at spring-tide; and we all \vonder how they 
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could ever have b(\ell in force. The cause of this 
great revolution is obvious, and its effect inevitable. 
Though I profé
s to b
 an achl1irer of the principles now 
superseded in thetnselvt,s, lnixed up as they were with 
the i,nperfectionsand evils incident to everything hUllHln, 
nevertheless I say frankly I do not see how they could 
possibly be lnaintained in the ascendant. 'Vhen th(! 
intellect is cultivated, it is ad certain that it will de,'clope 
into a thousand various shapes, as that infinita hues and 
tints and shades of colour will be reflected from the earth's 
surface, when the sun-iight touches it; and in matters 
of religion the more, by reason of tbe extrelne subtlety 
and abstruscness of the lnental action by which they are 
determined. During the last seventy years, first one 
class of the conununit.y, then another, has awakened up 
to thought and opinion. Their multiform views on 
sacred subjects necessarily affected and found expression 
in the governing order. The State in past tiule had a 
conscience; George tbe Third hud a conscience; but 
there were other Inen at the head of aff
1Ír:3 be
ides him 
with conscicnces, and they spoke fur others besides 
thcn}selves, and what was to be done, if he could not 
work without then}, and they could not work with him, 
as far as religious questions canH:'
 up at the Council- 
board? This brought on a dead-Ioc:k in the time of his 
successor. 'rhe n1inistry of the day could not agrce 
together in the policy or justice of keeping up the state 
of things which Blackstone describes. The State ouO'ht 
t: 
to have a cOllscience; but what if it happened to ha ve 
half-a-dozen, or a 8('ore,01' a hundred, in religiouslnatters, 
each difit.'rcnt frolll t'
H.h? I thiuk 
rr. G]ad::;tonc has 
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brought out the difficulties of the situation hinlf-ìelf in his 
Autobiography. No governlucnt could be forIned, if 
religious unanin1Ït: ' "as U. ."ine qua nUll. '.Vhat th{'D "Ta
 
to be done? As a nccpssary consequence, the whole 
theory of ToryisIn, hitherto acted on, came to pieces and 
went the way of all flesh. This was in the nature of 
things. Not a hundred Popes could have hindered it, 
unless Providence interposed by an effusion of divine 
grace on tho hearts of Incn, \"hich would aUlount to a 
luil'acle, and perhaps \v uld interfere with hun1un respon- 
sibility. The Pope has dcnounced the sentiluent that 
he ought to COllIe to tern1S with "progress, liberalism, 
and the nen ('ivilization." I have no thought at all of 
disputing his 
 ords. I leave the great problem to the 
future. God will guide other Popes to act when Pius 
goes, as lIe has guided hinl. ::\0 011e can dislike the 
detnocratic principle Inore than I do. No one Inourns, 
for inst allee, IHore than I, OYer the :state of Oxford, 
given up, alas! to "liLeralislll and progrc

J" to the 
forfeiture of her great Inedi("\vul motto, "Duminu
 illu- 
Ininatio Iuea," and with a couseql1eut cull 011 her to go to 
I\u'lialnent or the I [{'raids' College for a new one; but 
what can we (]o r ....\.111 kno\v is, that Toryislu, that is, 
10J"alty to pprsolls, "
prings ilnmortal in the hUlll9.ll 
hre'tlst "; that r(.ligion is a bpil'itual loyalty; anrl. that 
Catholicity is the only divine fornI of religion. .And 
thus, in centuries to conIe, there luay be found out some 
\VDY of uniting \\That is free in the new structure of 
ßociety "ith what is authoritative in the old, without any 
base conlprolllise with" l)rogress" and" Liberalism." 
Hut to return :-1 have' noticed the great revolution in 
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tbe state of the IJaw which has taken place Since 1828 
for this reason :-to sugge:st that Englishmen, who 
within fifty years kept up the Pope's systeul, are not 
exactly the parties to throw stones at the Pope for 
keeping it up still. 


But I go further :-ill fact the Pope ha
 not said on 
this subject of conscience (for that is the Tuain t:;ubject 
in question) what 
Ir. Gladstone makes hi III say. On 
this point I desiderate that fairnefss in his Pamphlet 
which we have a right to expect from hinl; and in truth 
his unfairness is wonderful. He says, pp. 15, 16, that 
the IIol y See has CI condemned" the main tainers of" the 
Liberty of the Press, of conscience, and of worship." 
Again, that the "Pontiff has condemned free speech, 
free writing, a free press, toleration of non-confonnity, 
liberty of conscience," p. 42. Now, is not this accusa- 
tion of a very w hole
ille character? 'Vho would not 
understand it to mean that the Pope had pronounceù a 
universal anathema against all these liberties in toto, 
and that English law, on the contrary, allowed those 
liberties Ùl toto, which the Pope had condeillued? But 
the Pope has done no such thing. The real question is, 
in what re
pect, in what Ineasuro, has he 
pokell against 
liberty: the grant of liberty adn1Ïts of degrees. Black... 
stone is careful to show how much more liberty the law 
allowed to the subject in his day, how nluch le
s spvere 
it was in its safeguards against abuse, than it had u
eå 
to be; but be neyer pretends that it is conceivable that 
]iberty should have no boundary at, all. The ver)r idea 
of political society is ba
ed upon the principle tÌ1J.t ea<:h 
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rneHI ber of it gi "es up a portion of his naturul libert)' 
for advantages which are greater than that liberty; 
and the question is, whether the }>oPP, in any act of his 
,yhich touches us Catholic
, in any eccle
iastieal or theo- 
logical statement of his, has propounded any principle, 
doctrine, or view, which is not carried out in fact at 
this ti'He in British courts of law, and "ould not be 
conceded by nlae kstoue. I repeat, the very notion of 
hUJnan bociety 18 a relillquislullellt, to a certain point, 
of the liberty of its mcnlbcrs individually, for the sake 
of a COJnmon security. 'V.ould it be fair on that account 
to say that the ]
riti8h Constitution condelllns all liberty 
of conscience in word and in deed? 
'\T e Catholic8, on our part, are denied liberty of our 
religion by .English law in various ways, but we do not 
complain, because a lirnit must be put to even innocent 
libprtics, and we acquiesce in it for the social compen- 
sations ,,,hich we gain on the whole. Our school boys 
cannot play cricket on Sunday, Hot even in country 
placeb, for fear of being taken before a IJlagit)trate and 
fined. In Scotland w'e cannot play music on Sundays. 
Ilere we cannot sound a bell for church. I have had 
before uow a lawyer's authority for saying that a religious 
procession is illegal even within our own premi!:5cs. Till 
t he last year or two we could not call our Bishops by the 
titles which our Rclig-ion gave thelll. .A. Juandate from 
the llome Secretary obliged us to put off our cassocks 
,vhen we went out of düor
. "? e are foreed to pay rates 
tor the e
tabliHhrnellt of secular schools which we cannot 
usc} and then \ve have to find means over again for 
huilrling schools of our OWll. ""'-hy ib not all this as much 
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an outra
e on our con
ci(\nce as the prohibition upon 
l)rotl.::,tants at ROlne, Naples, and 
Ialaga, before the 
latc political changcs-( lot, to hold their scrvices in a 
private house, or in the alnbassador's, or outside the 
walls),-but to flaunt thel)) in public and thereby to 
irritate the nativcs? 
Ir. <..:xladstone beelHS to think it 
i
 monstrous for the IIoly See tu :sanction such a pro- 
hibition. If so, Inay we not call upon hiln to gain for 
us in Dirminghanl "the free exercise of our religion," 
in lllaking a circuit of the streets in our vestrnents, and 
chanting the" Pange Lingua," and tho protection oÎ the 
police against the 1110b which would be sure to gather 
round us-particularly since we are English born, where. 
as tbe Protestants at l\Ialaga or Naples were foreigners. 1 
But we have the good sense neither to Îeel such disabilities 
a hardship, nor to protest against theIll as a grievance. 
But now :for the present state of English Law:-1 
Bay seriously 
Ir. Gladstone's accusation of us avails 
quite as Hluch against Blackstone's four volulnes, against 
laws in general, again
t tho social contract, as against 
the })ope. 'Vhat the Pope has 
aid, I will show pre- 
sently: first let us see what the statute book has to tell 
us about the present state of English liberty of speech, 
of the preS8, anù of worsljip. 
:Fir
t, as to public speaking and meetings :-do we 
allow of scòitious language, or of insult to the sover
igll, 
or his representativ

? Blackstone ðays, that a nlisprision 
is cOInmitted against hirn by speaking or writing against 


1 u IInlllinihus il1ne immigrantibus." These words 
rr. Gladstone 
omits; also be translates" publicum" " free," pp. 17, 18, as if worship 
<'QuId not he fl"CO withuut being pulllie. 
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him, cursing or wishing him ill, giving out 8canrl:Jlous 
stories concerning him, or doing anything that may tend 
to lcs
en hi,n in the esteerH of his subjects, may ,,'eaken 
his govcrnment, or may raise jealousies between him 
and his people. Also he says, that "threatening and 
reproachful words to any judge sitting in the Courts" 
involve" a high Inisprision, and have been punished 
with large fines, in1prisonment, and corporal punish- 
IHent." And ,ve Inay recollect quite lately the judgps 
of the Queen's Bench prohibited public meetings and 
speeches which bad for their object the is
ue of a case 
then proceedin g in Court. 
Then, again, as to the Prc\;\s, there are two modes of 
bridling it, one before the printed Inatter is published, 
the other after. The fonner is the Inethod of censol:
hip, 
the latter that of the law of libel. Eaeh is a re
triction 
on the liberty of the l'r('s
. 'Ve prefer the lattpr. I 
never heard it fmid that the law of libel was of a milll 
character; and I never heard that the }Jope, in any 
Brief or Rescript, had insisted on a censorship. 
Lastly, liberty of \, orship: as to the EnglÜ,h restric- 
tion of it, we have had a notable e
ample of it ill the 
last session of Parliament, and we shall have still 
I110re edif)'ing illustrations of it in the next, though 
certainly not from Mr. Gladstone. The ritualistic 
party, in the free exercise of their rights, under the 
shelter of the Anglican rubrics, of certain of the Angli- 
can offices, of tbe teaching of thcir great divines, and of 
their conscientious interpretation of tbe Thirty-nine 
..\rticles have, at their own expense, built churches for 
worship after their own way; and, on the other hand, 
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Parlirullent und the Ilf.,yt;papers urc attcIHpting to put 
thClll do\vn, nut su n111ch LectURe they are acting against 
the tradition and the ht\v of the Establishment, but be- 
cause of the national dislike and dread of the principlcs 
and doctrines \vhich their worship enlbodies. 
\Vhen 1\11'. Gladstone has a right to say broadly, by 
reason of these restrictiollS. that British law and the 
British people condeII1n the maintainers of liberty of 
conscieHce, of thl} pre
s, and of worship, in toto, then 
Inay he say so of the Encyclical, on account of those 
w'ords which to him have so frightful a meaning. 
But now let us see, 011 the other hand, \vhat the pro- 
position really is, the condemnation of which leads him 
to 
ay, that the Pope has unrestrictedly " condCInned 
those who maintain file liberty of the Press, tile liberty 
of conscience and of worship, and the liberty of speech," 
p. 16,-has " condetnned free speech, free writing, and 
a free press," p. -12. The condemned proposition speaks 
as follows :- 
"Liberty of conscience and wor
hip, is the inllereut 
1'igld of allrnen. 2. It ought to be proclainled in el'ery 
rightly constituted society. 3. It is a right to (111 sorts 
çf liberty (olnnimodaln libertatem) such, that it ought 
not to be restrained by any authority, ecclesiastical or 
ciril, as far as public speaking, printing, or any other 
public manifestation of opinions is concerned." 
N ow, is there any government on earth that could 
stand the strain of such a doctrine as this? I t starts 
l1y taking for granted tha.t there are certain nights of 
Illan; 
Ir. Gladstone so consider
, I believe; but other 
deep thinkers of the day are quite of another opinion; 
or 
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however, if the doctrine of the proposition is true, then 
the right of conscience, of which it speaks, being in- 
herent in man, is of universal force- that is, all over 
the world-also, says the proposition, it i
 a right 
,vhich must be recognised by all rightly constituted 
governments. Lastly, what is the right of conscience 
thus inherent in our nature, thus necessary for all 
states? 'rhe proposition tells us. It is the liberty of 
e'Cery one to give public utterance, in e'L"ery possible shape, 
by erery possible channel, without any let or hindrance 
from God or man, to all his notions 1.chatsoe
'er.2 
'Yhich of the t,vo in this matter is per('lnptoryand 
sweeping- in his utterance, the author of this thesis him- 
self, or the Pope who bas cOlldenllled ,vhat the other has 
uttered? "Thich of the two is it who would force upon 
the world a universal? .All that the Pope has done is to 
deny a univer::;al, and what a universal! a universal liberty 
to all men to say out whatever doctrines they Dlay hold by 
preaching, or by the press, uncurbed by church or civil 
power. Does not t.h is bear ou t what I said in the fore- 
going :;;ection of the 
ent)e in which Pope Gregory denied 
u. "liberty of conscience" ? It is a liberty of self-will. 
'Vhat if a Inan'a conscience embraces the duty of regi 
cide? or infanticirle? or free love ? You may say that 
in England the good sense of the nation would stifle and 
extinguish such atrocities. True, but the proposition 
says that it is the very right of everyone, by nature, in 


2 "J U8 oivibuB ines8B ad omnimodam libertatem, nullð. vel eoole- 
siasticâ vel oivili auotoritate ooarotandam, quo suos oonoeptus q'uos. 
cunque sive voce, sive typiE'-, sive aliA ratione, palam publiceque mad:' 
fesUu'c ao deolarnro va.lcant." 
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e'Ve?'y ,veIl cOllstituteJ society. If so, why haVl) \ve 
g a(r(re(l the Pres
 in IrelalHI 011 the g round of itb Lein(1' 
bb b 
se(litiouH? \\"hy is not Illllia lJrought within the Briti.,h 
constitution? It sef'l11S a light epithet for the Pope to 
u
e, ,,,,hen he calls such a doctrine of conscience del ira- 
mentlt'ilt: of aU conceivable absurdities it i
 the wildest 
anù nloBt stupid. Has l\Ir. Gladstone really no better 
COlllpla.illt to lIlake against the Pope's condellllHltiollS 
than this? 
Pt'rha ps he ,vill say, \\"hy shoulù the Pope tale the 
trouble to cOlldelHll \\That is so \\Tild? 3 But he does: 
and to say that he conùelnns 
oIllething which he does 
not conùèlllll , and then to inveio'h a(rainst hinl on the 
r- ð 
ground of that ::;omething else, is neither just nor 
logical. 


3 This question is directly answered, in the Postscript on this Dec- 
tiOll, in!!'. pp. 362-364. 
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Now I cOlne to the Syllabus of " Errors," the publica.. 
tion of which ha
 been exclailued against in England as 
such a singular enormity, and espe
ially by )11'. Glad- 
stone. The condemnation of theological E\tatclnents 
,vhich militate against the Catholic Faith is of long 
usage in the Church. Such was the condclnnation of 
thc heresies of 'Vickliffe in the Council of Constance; 
such those of lIuss, of l
uther, of Raius, of Jansenius; 
such the condclunations which were published by Sextus 
IV., Innocent XL, Clement XI., TIencdict XIV., anù 
other !}opps. Such condelllnations are no invention of 
Pius IX. The By l1abus is a collect ion of such erroneous 
propo:sitions as he has noted during his Pontificate; 
there are eighty of then}. 
"That does the word "Svllabus" Inean? A collec- 
tion; the French translation calls it a "RC8ll1né ;"-ël 
Collection of what? I }Jave alr
adJ' said, of proposi- 
tions,-propositions ,,,,hich the l)ope in his various Allo- 
cutions, ]
ncJ'clicals, and like documents, since be has 
been Pope, has pronounced to be Errors. "rho gathered 
the propositions out of these Papal documents, and put 
thelll together in one? "\Ve do not know; all we kno,v 
ili that, by the Pope's cOffirnand, this Collection of Errors 
was sent by his Foreign )[inistpr to the llishopB. lIe, 
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Cardinal A ntonelli, Bent to them at the saIDe time the 
Encyclical of December, 1861, which is a document of 
dogluatic authority. The Cardinal says, in his circular 
to them, that the I)ope ordered him to do so. The 
Pope thought, he says, that perhaps the Bishops had 
not seen SOlne of his Allocutions, and other authori- 
tative letters and speeches of past years; in consequence 
the Pope had had the Errors which, at one time or 
other he had therein noted, brought together into one, 
and that for the use of the Bishops. 
Such is the Syllabus and its object. There is not a 
word in it of the Pope's own writing; there is nothing 
ill it at all but the Erroneous Propositions themselves- 
that is, except the heading" _\. Syllabus, containing the 
principal Errors of our times, which are noted in the 
Consistorial Allocutions, in the Encyclicals, and in other 
Apostolical Letters of our most IIoly Lord, Pope Pius 
IX." There is one other addition-viz., after each 
Error a reference is given to the Allocution, Encyclical, 
or other doculnent in which it is proscribed. 
The Syllabus, then, is to be received with profound 
submission, as having been sent by the Pope's authority 
to the Bishops of the world. It certainly cOlnes to thenl 
with his indirect extrinsic sanction; but intrinsically, 
and viewed in itself, it is nothing THore than a digest 
of cert
in Errors made by an anonymous writer. There 
would be nothing on the face of it, to show that the 
Pope had ever seen it, page by page, unless the 
It I nlpriInatur" implied in the Ca
dinal's letter had 
b
en an evidellce of this. It has no IlHlrk or seal put 
UPOIl it which gives it a direct relation to the Pope. 
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'Vho is its author? Sonle select thpologian or high 
official doubtless; can it be Cardinal Antonelli himself P 
No surely: anyhow it is not the Pope, and I do not 
see my way to aecept it for ,vhat it is not. I do not 
speak as if I had any difficulty in recognizing and con- 
deluning the El'1'on
 which it catalogues, did the Pope 
hilnself bid IIIe; but hp has not as yet done 80, and he 
cannot delegate hi
 JIagisterÙl1n to another. I ,vish 
with St. Jerome to "speak with the Sllcces
or of tbe 
Fisherman and tbe Disciple of the Cross." I assent to 
that which the Fope propounds in faith and Il10rals, 
but it Inust be he spcaking officially, personally, and 
inlrnediately, and not anyone else, ,vbo has a hold over 
me. 1'he Syllabus is not an official act, because it is 
not signed, for instance, ,,'ith "Datum Romæ, Pius P. 
P. IX.," or cc sub annulo Piscatoris," or in SOll1e other 
way; it is not a personal, for he does not address his 
" V" enerabileb :Fratrcs "or" Dilccto Filio" or S p eak as 
, , 
"Pius Episcopus;" it is not un immediate, for it cOlnes 
to the Bishops only through the Cardinal .Minister of 
State. 
It
 indeed, the Pope should evcr make that anonymous 
cOlnpilation directly his own, then of cour
e I should bow 
to it and accept it as strictly his. He D1ight have done 
FO; he Inight do 80 still; again, he Inight issue a fresh 
Est of Propo
itions in aùdition, and pronounce them to 
be Errors, and I should t -.ke that condenlnation to be of 
doglnatic authority, bccause I believe him appointed by 
hiA Divine l\Iush>r to detcrnline in the detail of faith and 
Inorals what is true and whut is false. But such an act 
ot his he woul,-l fonnally authenticate; he would speak 
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in his own name, as I.4CO X. or Innocent XI. did, by Bull 
or IÆtter Apostolic. Or, if he wished to speak less 
authoritatively, he would speak through a Sacred Con- 
gregation; but the Syllabus makes no claim to be 
acknowledged as the word of the Pope. .:\Ioreover, if 
the Pope drew up that catalogue, as it may be called, he 
would have pronounced in it some definite j udgnlent on 
the propositions thcJnsel ves. What gives cogency to 
this relnark is, that a certain number of Bishops and 
thcologians, when a Syllabus was in contemplation, did 
wish for such a formal act on the part of the Pope t and 
in consequence they drew up for his consideration the 
sort of document on which, if he so willed, he Inight 
suitably stamp his infallible sanction; but he did not 
accede to their prayer. This composition is contained 
in the "Recueil dcs Allocution.<J," &c., and is far more 
than a lnere "collection of errors." It is headed, "Theses 
ad ..Apostolic am Sedem delatæ cum CeJl8UrÙS," &c., and 
each error froln first to last has tbe ground of its con- 
delunation marked upon it. There are sixty-one of 
them. The first is "ilnpia, inj uriosa religioni," &c.; 
the becond is "complexivè SUInpta, falsa," &c.; the 
third the san1e; the fourth, " hæretica," and so on, the 
epithets affixed having a distinct meaning, and denoting 
various degrees of error. Such a doculllent, unlike t.he 
Syllabus, has a substantive character. 
Here I am led to interpose a reInark ;-it is plain, 
then, that there are those near, or \vith access, to the 
IIoly Father, who would, if they co
ld, go much further 
in the way of assertion and cOIDlnand, than the divine 
,,1.'J8i8te 1 11ia 1 which oversbadows hinl 1 wills or perlnits: so 
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that his acts and his" ords on doct ..inn1 subjects nlUs.t be 
carefully scrutinized and weighed, befor0 we can be sure 
what really he has baid. Utteranccs which Jnust be re- 
ceived as cOIning from an Infallible Voice are not made 
every da.y, indeed they are very rare; and those which 
are by SOlne persons uffinned or assumed to be such, do 
not always turn out what thev are said to be; na\", even 
., ., . 
such as arc really dogulatic must be read by dcfinite 
rules und by traditional principles of interpretation, 
,\.hich are as cogent and unchangeable as the Pope's own 
. 
decisions thelllseives. 'Vhat I have to say presently 
will illustrate this truth; nleanwhile I use tho circum- 
F;tallce which has led to nlY J}}entionillg it, for another 
purpose here. ''"''hen intelligence which we receive 
frutH Ron1e 
tartles anò. pains us fronl its seemingly 
har
h or extreme character, let us learn to have some 
litth' faith and patience, und not take for granted that 
aU that is reported is the truth. There are those who 
wish and try to carry measures, and declare they have 
carried, ",hen they have not carried them. IIow many 
strong things, for instancc, have been reported with a 
eort of triunlph on onc side and with irritation and 
despondency on the other, of what the 'Tatican Council 
has done; whereas the very next year after it, Bishop 
li'essler, the 
ccretar'y General of the Council, brings 
out his work on "True and False Infallibility," reducing 
what wus sa:d to be so nlOJlstrous to its true diJnensions. 
'Vhen I see aU this going on, those grand lines in the 
Grcek Tragpdy always rise on nlY lips- 
0 " '^' 
 , 
U7r'JTE TllV L.).LOC) apJLOl'LlllI 
Hva-:-wv 7iapEgiaðt ßOVÀ(f,{I- 
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and E'till nlore the con:solation given us by a Divine 
Speaker that, though the swelling sea is so threatening 
to look at, yet there is One ,vho rules it and says, 
" llitherto t:ihalt thou come and no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed! " 
nut to return :-the Syllabus then has no dogmatic 
fOí 9 ce; it addres
es us, not in its separate portions, but as 
a whole, and is to be received frolD the Pope by an act of 
obedience, not of faith, that obedience being shown by 
baying recourse to the original and authoritative docu- 
Inents, (Allocutions and the like,) to ,vhich it pointedly 
refers. 
Ioreover, when \\ e turn to those documents, 
which are authoritative, we find the Syllabus cannot even 
be called an echo of the A postolic Voice; for, in matters 
in which wording is so important, it is not an exact 
transcript of the words of the Pope, in its account of the 
errors cOlldemned,-just as is natural in what is pro- 
fessedly an ind(."\x for reference. 
)11'. Glu\lstone indeed wishes to unite the Syllabus to 
that Encyclical which so moved him in December, IB64, 
and says that the Errors noterl in the Syllabus are all 
brought under the infallible judgment pronounced on 
certain errors specified in the Encyclical. This is an 
untenable assertion. lie says of the Pope and of the 
Syllabus, p. 20: "These are not nlere opinions of the 
Pope hin1self, nor even are they opinions which he might 
paternally reCOlllmend to the pious consideration of the 
faithful. 'Yith the promulgation of his opinions is 
unhappily cOlubined, in the Encyclical I.Ætter u"la'ch 
t"irlu"al/!/, though Hot expressly, includes tile 1cltole, a COlll- 
malld to all his spiritual children (froln \\ hich cOlnmalld 
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we, the disoberlient children, are in no way c"'tcluded) to 
hold tlleln," and 
Ir. Gladstone appeals in proof of this to 
the language of the l
ncyclical; but let us see what that 
language is. The Pope speaks thus, as Mr. Gladstone 
himself quotes hiln: "All and each of the wrong opinions 
. 
find doctrines, 1Jle tioned one by one in this Encyclical 
(llis('c litlerÙ;), by our Apostolical authority, we reprobate, 
&c." lIe says then, as plainly as words can speak, that 
the \vrong opinions which in this passage he condemns, 
are specified 'n the Encyclical, not outside of it; and, 
when we look into the earlier part of it, there they are, 
about ten of them; there is not a single word in the 
Encyclical to show that the Pope in it 'va
 allullng to 
the Syllabus. The Sy llabus does not exist, fiS far us thc 
language of the Encyclical is concerned. This gratuitous 
a
suu)ption scen1S to me marvellously unfair. 
The only connexion between the Syllabus allrl the 
Encyclical is one external to then) both, the connexion of 
tinlc and organ; Cardinal Antouelli sending theln both 
to the Bishops \\ ith the introduction of one and thp 8anle 
letter. In that letter he 
peaks to the Bishops thus, as 
[ paraphrase his wor(1s : 1_" The IIoly Father sends you 


] His actual words (abridged) are these :-" Xotre T.S.S. Pius IX" 
n'ß jamais cessf de proscrire les principales erreurs de notre très- 
malheureusp époque, par scs Encycliques, ot par ses Allocutions, &c. 
)Iais comme il peut a.rriver que taus les aetes pontificaux ne per- 
viennent pas à chaeun des Orùinaires, Ie même Sonverain Pontife a 
voulu que l'on rédigeât un Syllabus de cos mêmes erreurs, rlestin
 S 
être envoyé à tous les Evêques, &0. II m'a ensnito ordonné de veiller 
à ce que ce Syllabus imprimé fût envoyé à V.E. R. dans ce temps où 
Ie même SOl1verain Pontife a. jugé à propos d'écrire un autre Lettre 
..Encyclique. Ainsi, je m'emprc
se d'envoyer à V.E. ce Syllabus avoc 
ccs Lcttres." 
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by me a list) ,vhich he lias caused to be drawn up und 
printed, of the errors which he has in various fornwl 
docuTnents, in the course of the last eighteen years, 
noted. "Tith that list of errors, he is ulso sending 
you a new Enc)'clical, which he has judged it apropos 
to write to the Catholic llishopa ;-so 1 send you both at 
once." 
The Syllabus, t}1en, is a list, or rath9r an iudex, of the 
Pope's Encyclical or A.Uocutional "proscriptions," an 
index rai
ollné,-(not alphabetical, as is found, for in- 
stance, in Bellarmine's or Lambertini's \vorks,)-drawn 
up by the Pope's orders, out of his paternal care for the 
flock of Christ, and conveyed to the Bishops through his 
Minister of State. But we can no more accept it as de 
fide, as a dogmatic document, than any other index or 
table of contents. Take a parallel case, ,nufaIÙ; lllufandis : 
Counsel's opinion being asked on a point of law, he goes 
to his law books, writes down his ans,ver, and, as autho- 
rity, refers his client to 23 George 111., c. 5, s. 11; 
11 VicJ:oria, c. 12, s. 19, and to Thomas v. Smith, Att. 
Gen. v. Roberts, and Jones v. Owen. 'Vho 'would say 
that that sheet of foolscap has force of law, when it was 
nothing more than a list of references to the Statutes 
of the Realm, or Judges' decisions, in which the Law's 
voice really was found? 
The value of the S)'llabus, then, lics in its references; 
but of these 
Ir. Gladstone has certainly availed hÌInself 
very little. Yet, in order to see the nature and extent 
of the blame cast on any proposition of the Hyllabus, it 
is absolutely nece
sary to turn out the pas:,age of the 
Allocution, Encyclical, or other docum(\ut, in which the 
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error is noted; for the wording of the errors which the 
Syllabus contains is to be interpreted by its references. 
Instead of this Mr. Gladstone uses forrns of speech 
about the Syllabus which only excite in Jne fresh wonder. 
Indeed, he speaks upon these ecclesiastical subjects 
gt'nerally in a style in which priests and parsons are ac- 
cused by t heir encJnie
 of Bpeaking concorning geology. 
For instance, the Syllabus, as we have seen, is a list or 
index; but he calls it "extraordinary declarations," 
p. 21. IIow can u list uf errors be a series of Pontifical 
" Declarations" P 
Jlowever, perhaps he would 8ay that, in speaking of 
"Declarations," he wm
 referring to the authoritative 
allocutions, &c., which I have accused him of neglecting. 
'Vith aU my heart; but then let us see howthe statements 
in these allocutions fulfil the character he gives of them. 
lIe calls theIll "Extraordinary declarations on persona
 
and private duty," p. 21, and "stringent condemna- 
tions," p. 19. lS'o,v, I certainly Illust grant that some 
are stringent, but only sOlne. One of the most severe 
that I have found arnong thenl is that in the .Apostolic 
Letter of June 10, Ib51, against SOllIe heretic priest out 
at LiuJa, whose elaborate ,york in six volumes against the 
Curia l
onlana, is pronounced to be in its various state- 
ments U scandalous, rash, false, schisTnatical, iujurious to 
the ROIllan Pontiffs and Ecumenical Councils, impious 
and heretical." It wen desprved to be called by these 
nanlrs, which are not terms of abuse, but each \vith its 
definite n1eauing; and, if 1[r. Glad
tone, in speaking of 
the condenlnations, had confined his epithet" stringent" 
to it, no one would ha\ e cOJuplained of hint. .A.nd 
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nnothpr severe condenlllation i
 tJlat of the works of 
Professor 
 u
.tz. But let us turn to sonle other of the 
so-called COnde1l1natioIlS, in order to ascertain whether 
they llnswer to his general description of them. 
1. For instance, take his own 16th (the 77th of the 
Ci erroneous Propositions "), that, " It is no longer expe- 
dient that the Catholic Religion should be established 
to the exclusion of all others." "Then we turn to the 
Allocution, w J)ich is the ground of its being put into the 
Syllabus, what do we find there? First, that the Pope 
was speaking, not of States universally, but of one 
particular State, Spain, definitely Spain; secondly, that 
he was not noting the erroneous proposition directly, or 
categorically, but was protesting against the breach in 
JHany ways of the Concordat on the part of the Spanish 
governruent; further, that he ,vas not referring to any 
work containing the said proposition, nor contemplating 
any proposition at all; nor, on the other hand, using any 
word of condemnation whatever, nor using any harsher 
terms of the GovernJnent in question than an expression 
of " his wonder and distress." And again, taking the 
Pope's renlonstrance as it stands, is it any great cause of 
cOlnplaint to Engli
hmen, who so lately were severe in 
their legislation upon Unitarians, Catholics, un believers, 
and others, that the Pope merely does not think it expe- 
dient for e?:cry state .Ii'oln tlds tÏ1ne Jurtll to tolE:rate e-z:er!/ 
sort of religion on its territory, and to disestablish the 
Church at o11ce? for this is all that he denies. ...\..s in 
the instance in the foregoing section, he does but deny 
a univer
al, which the "el roueous proposition" asserts 
without any cÃplanation. 
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2. .Another of)Ir. Gladstone's" stringent Conò.etnna. 
tions" (his 1 Hth) is the !)ope's denial of the propo
iti'Jn 
that" the Ronlan Pontiff can and ought to conle to tpnn
 
with Prugrc
s, IJiberalism, and the New Civilization." 
I turn to tbe Allocution of ]'Iarch 18, 1861, and find 
there no formal condemnation of this Proposition at all. 
The ..l\llocution is a long argument to the effect that the 
nlO' ing parties in that Progr

s, IJiberalism, and New 
Ci vilization, make use of it so seriously to the inj ury of 
the li'aith and the Church, that it is both out of the 
power, and contrary to the duty, of the Pope to come 
to terms ,,'ith thern. Nor would those prime movers 
thcmselyes differ from hirn here; certainly in this 
coun trJ it is the COllilnon crJ that Liberalisnl is and will 
be the Pope's destruction, and they wish and mean it so 
to be. This Allocution on the subject is at once beauti- 
ful, dignifil'd, and touching: and I cann.ot conceive how 
Mr. Gladstone should make stringency his one charac- 
teristic of these condemnations, especially \yhen after all 
there is here no condemnation ut all. 
3. Take, again, 
[r. Glarlstone's 15tb- U That the 
abolition of Tenlporal Power of the Popedom would be 
highly advantageous to the Church." Neither can I 
find in the Pope's Allocution any fOrInal condetunation 
whatever of this proposition, uluch lc
s a. "stringent" 
one. Even the Syllabus does no more in the case of any 
one of the eighty, than to call it an U error;" and what 
the Pope himself 
ays of this particular error is only 
this :-" "r e cannot but in particular 'll'arn and reproz'e 
(monere et redarguere) those "rho applaud the decree by 
which the ROlllan !)ontiff' has been despoiled of all the 
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honour and dignity of his civil rule, and assert that the 
said decree, more than anything else, conduces to the 
liberty and prosperity of the Church itself."-.Alloc., 
.Å.pl'il 20, 184
. 
4. Take another of his instances, the 17th, the" error" 
that" in countries called Catholic the public exercise of 
other religions may laudably be allowed." I have had 
occasion to mention already his mode of handling the 
Latin text of this proposition-viz., that wherea
 the 
Inen who were forbidden the public exercise of their 
religion ,vere foreigners, who had no right to be in a 
country not their own at all, and might fairly have 
conditioIls imposed upon them during their stay there, 
. 
nevertheless 1\11'. Gladstone (apparently through haste) 
has left out the word" hominibus illuc immigrantibus," 
on which so much turns. N ext, as I have observed 
above, it was only the sufferance of their pu,blic worship, 
and again of all worships whatsoever, however n1any 
and various, which the Pope blamed; and further, the 
Pope's words do not apply to all States, but specially, 
and, as far as the Allocution goes, definitely, to New 
Granada. 
However, the point I,vish to insist upon here is, that 
there was in this case no condel11ued proposition at all, 
but it was merely, as in the case of Spain, an act of the 
Governnlent which the Pope protested against. The 
Pope merely told that Government that that act, and 
other acts "rhich they had committed, gave him very 
great pain; that he had expected better things of them; 
that the way they ,vent on was all of a piece; and they 
had his best prayers. Somehow, it seerllS to me strange, 
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fC)r anyone to call an expostulat.ion likp this one of 
1 
set of "extraordinary declarations" "stringent COIl- 
delnnations. " 
I am convinced that the more the propositions and. 
the references contained in the S)'llabus are examined, 
the more signally will the charge break do,vn, brought 
against the Pope on occasion of it: as to those Proposi- 
tions which Mr. Gladstone l'pecially selects, some of 
them I have already taken in hand, and but few of thern 
present any difficulty., 
5. As to those on )farriage, I cannot follow .1\11'. 
Glu.dstone'
 me.tHing here, which spelllS to l11e very con- 
fused, and it would be going out of the line of remark 
which I }ulve traced out for 1Hyself, (and ,vhich already 
is Ulore extended than I could wish), ,,'ere I to treat of 
thenl. 2 
6. Ilis fourth Error, (taken fronl the Encyclical) that 
"Papal judglllcnts and decrees ßlay, without bin, be 
disobe)'ed or differed from," is a denial of the principle 
of IIooker'
 celebrated work on Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
would be condemned by him as ,veIl as by the Pope. 
And it is plain to common sense that no society can 
stand if its rules are disobeyed. ""'hat club or union 
would not expel meInLers ,vho refused so to be 
bound? 
7. And the 5th,S 8th, and 9th propo
itions are neces- 


t I haye observed on them in Postscript on 
 7, infr. pp. 368-370. 
I Father Coleridge, in his Sermon on "The A.bomination of Deso- 
lation," observes that, whereas Proposition 5th speaks of "jura," 
Mr. Gladstone translates "ciril jura." Vie1. also the "Month" for 
December, but Rbo\"o all Mgr. Dupanloup's works o
 the gen"ra1 
suLjcct. 
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sarily errors, if the Sketch of Church Polity drawn out 
In my former Sections is true, and are necessarily con- 
sidered to be such by those, as the Pope, who maintain 
tbat Polity. 
8. The 10th Error, as others which I have noticed 
a ùove, is a universal (that" in the conflict of laws, civil 
and ecclesiastical, the civil law should prevail"), and 
the Pope does but deny a universal. 
9. Mr. Gladstone's 11th, which I do not quite under- 
stand in his wording of it, runs thus :-" Catholics can 
approve of that system of education for )Touth which is 
separated from the Catholic faith and the Church's 
power, and which regards the science only of physical 
things, and the outlines (fines) ot earthly social life alone 
or at least primarily." How is this not an "Error"? 
Surely there are Englishmen enough who protest 
against the elimination of religion :from our schools; is 
such a protest so dire an offence to !II'. Gladstone? 
10. And the 12th Error is this :-That "the science 
of philosophy and of morals, also the laws of the State, 
can and should keep clear of divine and ecclesiastical 
authority." This too will not be anything short of an 
error in the judgment of great numbers of our own 
people. Is Benthan1ism so absolutely the Truth, that 
the Pope is to be denounced because he has not yet 
become a co
vert to it? 
.11. There are only two of tbe condelnnations which 
really require a word of explanation; I have already 
referred to them. One is that of Mr. Gladstone's sixth 
Proposition, "Roman Pontiffs and Ecumenical Councils, 
have departed from the liIuits of their power, have 
u 
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usurped the rights of Princes, and even in defining mat- 
ters of faith and morals have erred." These words are 
taken from the Lima Priest's book. 'Ve have to see 
then 'v hat he means by cc the Rights of Princes," for 
the proposition is condenlned in his sense of the word. 
It is a rule of the Church in the condemnation of a 
book to state the proposition condemned in the words of 
the book itself, ,vithout the Church being answerable for 
those words as em ployed." I have already referred to 
this rule in my 5th Section. Now this priest includes 
among the rights of Catholic princes that of deposing 
Bishops from their sacred :i\[inistry, of determining the 
impediments to marriage, of forming Episcopal sees, 
and of being free from episcopal authority in spiritual 
matters. 'Vhen, then, the Proposition is condemned 
"that Popes had usurped the rights of Princes;" \vhat 
is meant is, cc the so-called rights of Princes," which 

"ere really the rights of the Church, in assuming which 
there was no usurpation at alL 
12. The other proposition, ßIr. Gladstone's seventh, 
the condemnation of which requires a remark, is this: 
cc The Church has not the po\ver to employ force (vis 
inferendæ) nor any teln poral po\ver direct or indirect. J 
40 Propositiones, de quibus Ecclcsia. judicium sumn pronuncia.t, 
duobus præsertim modis spectari possunt, vel absolutè ac in se ipsis, 
vel relu.tivè ad sensum libri ct auctoris. In censurâ propositionis 
slicujus auctoris vellibri, Ecclesia. attendit ad sensum ab eo intentum, 
qui quidem ex verbis, ex toM, doctrinæ ipsius serie, libri text\1ra 
et conf1rmatione, consilio, institutoque clicitur. Propositio libri vel 
auctoris æquivoca esse potest, cluplicemque habere sensum, rectum 
unum et alterum malum. Ubi contingit Ecclesiam propositiane3 
hujusmodi æq'llÙ'ocas absqu.e præviâ distinctione senSZlum conflgere, 
cens1.lra'llnict cadit in sensum pcrve1"s1.l7n, libri vel auctoris.-TourneIYI 
t. 2, p. 170, ed. 1752. 
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This is one of a scries of Propositions found in the 
work of Professor N uytz, entitled, " Juris Ecclesiastici 
Tnstitutiones," all of which are condemned in the 
rope's Apostolic Letter of August 22, 1851. Now 
here II employing force" is not the Pope's phrase but 
Professor N uytz's, and the condelnnation is meant to 
rnll thus, "It is an error to say, ,vith Professor Nuytz, 
t.hat what he calls' elnploying force' is not allowable to 
the Church." That this is th
 right interpretation of 
the" error" depends of course on a knowledge of the 
I'rof'essor's work, ,,'hich I have never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing; but here I will set down what the re- 
ceived doctrine of the Church is on ecclesiastical punish-- 
Jllcnts, as stated in a work of the highest authority, 
since it comes to us with letters of approval f!om 
Grpgory XVI. and Pius IX. 
"The opinion," says Cardinal Soglia, "that the 
coercive power divinely bestowed upon the Church con- 
sists in the infliction of spiritual punishments alone, 
and not in corporal or temporal, seems more in har- 
nlony with the gentleness of the Church. Accordingly 
I follow their judgment, who withdraw from the Church 
the corporal sword, by which the body is destroyed or 
blood is shed. Pope Nicholas thus writes: 'The Church 
has no sword but the spiritual. She does not kill, but 
gives life, hence that well-known saying, 'Ecclesia 
abhorret a sanguine.' But the lighter punishnlents, 
though temporal and corporal, such as shutting up in a 
monastery, prison, flogging, and others of the 
ame 
kind, short of effusion of blood, the Church Jure suo can 
illflict."-(Institut. Jur., pp. 167 -8, l
aris.) 
u 2 
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And the Cardinal quotes the words of Fleury It The 
Church has enjoined on penitent sinners almsgivings, 
fastings, and other corporal inflictions. . . . Augu
tillC 
speaks of beating with sticks, as practised by the 
Bishops, after the manuer of masters in the case of 
scrvants, parents in the case of children and 8chool- 
masters in that of scholars. Abbots flogged monks in 
the way of paternal dnd don1e:stic chastiselnent. . . . 
Illlprisonment for a set 'time or for life is mentioned 
alllong canonical penances; priests and other clerics, 
who had been deposed for their crimes, being committed 
to prison in order that they Inight pass the time to 
COTl1e in penance for their crilne, ,vhich thereby "ras 
withdrawn from the memory of the public." 


But now I have to answer one question. If wbat I 
have said is substanti
lly the right explanation to give 
to the drift and contents of the S,yllabus J have not 1 to 
account for its making so much noise, and giving such 
deep and wide offence on its appearance? It has already 
been reprobated by the voice of the world. Is there not, 
then, some reason at the bottom of the a version felt by 
educated Europe towards it, \v hich I have not men- 
tioned? This is a very large question to entertain, too 
large for this place; but I ,yill say one word upon it. 
Doubtless one of the reasons of the excitement and dis- 
pleasure which the Sylla
us caused and causes so widely, 
is the nunlber and variety of the propositions marked as 
errors, and the systematic arrangement to which they 
were subjected. So large and elaborate a work struck 
the public mind as a new law, moral, social, and eccle- 
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siastical, which was to be the founùation of ß European 
coue, and the beginning of a ne\v world, in opposition 
to the social principles of the 19th century; and there 
certa.inly were persons in high station who encouraged 
tl1is idea. When this belief was once received, it became 
the interpretation of the whole Collection through the 
eighty Propositions, of which it recorded the erroneous- 
ness; as if it had for its object in all its portions one 
great scheme of aggression. Then, when the public 
mind was definitively directed to the examination of 
these erroneous TllCses, they were sure to be misunder- 
stood, from their being read apart froIn the context, 
occasion, and drift of each. They had been noted as 
errors in the Pope's Encyclicals and Allocutions in the 
course of the preceding eighteen years, and no one had 
taken any notice of them; but now, when they were 
brought all together, they Inade a great sensation. 
'Vh).. were they brought together, except for some 
purpose sinister and hostile to society? and if they 
themsel ves were hard to understand, still more so, and 
doubly 80 was their proscription. 
Another circumstance, which I am not theologian 
enough to account for, is this,-that the \vording of 
many of the erroneous propositions, as they are drawn 
up in the Syllabus, gives an apparent breadth to the 
Iuatter condemned which is not found in the Pope's own 
words in his Allocutions anù Encyclicals. Not that 
really there is any difference between the Pope's words 
and Cardinal.A.ntonelli's, for (as I have shown in various 
instances) what the former says in the concrete, the 
latter dues but repeat in the abstract. Or, to speak 
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logically, when the Pope enunciates as true tbe 'par- 
ticular affirlnati\"e, "Spain ought to keep up the esta- 
blishment of the Catholic Religion," then (since its 
contradictory is necessarily false) t.he Cardinal decl
res, 
"To fSay that no State should keep up the establish- 
ment of the Catholic Religion is an error." But there 
is a dignity and beauty in the Pope's o,vn language 
which the Cardinal's abstract Syllabus cannot have, 
and this gave to opponents an opportunity to deciaim 
against the Pope, which opportunity was in no sense 
afforded by what he said hirllself. 
Then, again, it must be recollected, in connexion with 
what I have said, that theology is a science, and a 
science of a special kind; its reasoning, its method, its 
n10des of expression, and its language are all its own. 
Every science must be in the hands of a cOInparatively 
few persons-that is, of those who have made it a 
study. The courts of law have a great number oferules 
in good Ineasure traditional; so has the House of COln- 
Inons, and, judging by what one reads in the public 
prints, Illen must have a noviceship there before they 
can be at perfect ease in their position. In like n1anner 
young theologians, and still more those who are nOlle, 
are sure to mistake in Jnatters of detail; indeed a really 
first-rate theologian is rarely to be found. At Rome. 
the rules of interpreting authoritative docutnents dre 
known with a perfection \V hich at this time i8 scarcely 
to be found elsewhere. Some of these rules, indeed, are 
known to all priests; but even this general knowledge 
is not possessed by laYlnen, nluch less by Protestants, 
however able and experienced in their own severa] 
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lines of study or profession. One of those rules I have 
had several times occasion to mention. In the censure 
of books, which ofiend against doctrine or discipline, 
it is a comlnon rule to take sentences out of them in 
the author's own words, whether those are words in 
then1selves good or bad, and to affix some note of con- 
demnation to them in the sense in ,vhich they occur in 
the book in question. Thus it may happen that even 
what seems at first sight a true statement, is condemned 
for being made the shelter of an error; for instance: 
cc Faith justifies when it works," or "There is no reli. 
gion where there is no charity," may be taken in a 
good sense; but each proposition is condemned in 
Quesnell, because it is false as he uses it. 
A further illustration of the necessity of a scientific 
education in order to understand the value of Proposi- 
tions, is afforded by a controversy which has lately gone 
on among us as to the validity of Abyssinian Orders. In 
reply to a document urged on one side of the question, it 
was allowed on the other, that, II if that document was 
to be read in the same way as we should read any 
ordinary judgment, the interpretation which had been 
given to it was the most obvious and natural." cc But 
it was well known," it was said, II to those who are 
familiar with the practical working of such decisions, 
that they are only interpreted with safety in the light 
of certain rules, which arise out of what is called the 
stylus cllriæ." And then some of these rules were 
gi ven ; first, cc that to understand the real meaning of 8 
decision, no matter how clearly set forth, we should 
know the nature of the difficulty or dubiu'll
J as it was 
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understood by tne tribunal that had tu ùecide upon it. 
Next, nothing but the direct proposition, in Its nudest 
and severest sense, as distinguished from indìrect pro- 
positions, the grounds of the decision, or imphed state- 
mente, is ruled by the judglncnt. Also, if there is 
anything in the wording of a decision which appears 
inconsistent with the teaching of an approved body of 
theologians, &c., the decision is to be interpreted 80 as 
to leave such teaching intact ;" and so on. 6 It is plain 
that the vie" thus op,lled upon us has further bearings 
than that for which I Inake use of it here. 
These remarks on scientific theology apply also of 
course to its language. I have en1ployed myself in 
iUustration in framing a sentence, which would be plain 
enough to any priest, but I think ,vould perplex any 
Protestant. I hope it is Dot of too light a character to 
introduce here. 'Ve will suppose then a theologian to 
write a
 follows :_U Jlolding, as we do, that there is only 
?}laterial sin in those who, being iuvincibly ignorant, 
reject the truth, therefore in charity we hope that they 
have the future portion of formal believers, as consider- 
ing that by virtue of their good :faith, though Dot of the 
body of the faithful, they Ï1nplicilly and inlerpretatit'ely 
believe what they seem to deny." No,v let us consider 
what sense ,vould this statement convey to the ruilld of 
a menl bel' of Borne Reforlnation Society or Protestant 
League? He 'would read it as folìows, and consider it 
all the 1110re insHlious and dangerous for its being 80 
very unintelligible :-" IIolding, us we do, that there is 


a :Month, Kov. and Dec., 1873. 
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onty a very considerable Bin in those who reject the 
truth out of contunulciou8 ignorance, therefore in charity 
\\c hope that they have the future portion of nominal 
Christians, us considering, that by the excellence of 
their living faith, though not in the number of believers, 
they believe without any hesitation, as interpreters [of 
Scripture?] \vhat they seen1 to deny." 
Now, considering that the Syllahus was intended for 
the Bishops, who would be the interpreters of it, as the 
need arose, to their people, and it got bodily into 
English newspapers even before it was received at 
n1allY an episcopal residence, we shall not be sur- 
pt'i
cd at the COllilnotion \vhich accompanied its pub- 
lication. 
I baye spoken of the causes intrinsic to the Syllabus, 
which have led to misunderstandings about it. As to 
external, I can be no judge myself as to what Catholics 
who have means of kno,ving are very decided in de- 
claring, the tremendous power of the Secret Societies. 
It is enough to have euggested here, how a wide- 
spread organization like theirs n1Ïght malign and 
frustrate the most beneficial acts of the Pope. One 
n1atter I had infornlation of nlyself from Rotue at the 
tinle when the Syllabus had just been published, before 
there was yet time to ascertain ho,v it would be taken 
by the world at large. Now, the Rock of St. Peter on 
its sUlllmit pnjoys a pure and serel
e atm.osphere, but 
there is a great deal of ROlnan '1llalaria at the foot of it. 
While the TIûly Father was in great earnestness and 
charity addre

ing the Catholic world by Ilis Cardinal 

Iillister, there were circles of light-minded men in his 
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city who were laying bets with each other whether the 
Syllabus would" make a row in Europe" or not. Of 
course it was the interest of those who bettcd on the 
affirmative side to reprCRcllt the Pope's act to the 
greatest disadvantage; and it was very easy to kindle n 
flame in the mass of English ond other visitors at Rome 
which with a very little nursing was soon st..rong enough 
to t
tkc care of it:;elf. 
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 8. The Vat'lcan Council. 


IN beginning to speak of the Vatican Council, I am 
ohliged from circumstances to begin by speaking of 
luyself. The nlost unfounded and erroneous assertions 
have publicly been made about my sentiments to\varJs 
it, and as confidently as they are unfounded. Only a 
few weeks ago it was stated categorically by some 
anonymous correspondent of a Liverpool paper, with 
reference to the prospect of my undertaking the task on 
\vhich I am now elnployed, that it was, "in fact under- 
stood that at one time Dr. Newman was on the point of 
uniting with Dr. Dollinger and his party, and that it 
required the earnest persuasion of several members of 
the Roman Catholic Episcopate to prevent him from 
taking that step," -an unmitigated and most ridiculous 
untruth in every word of it, nor would it be worth while 
to notice it here, except for its connexion with the 
subject on which I am entering. 
But the explanation of such reports about me is easy. 
'rhey arise trom forgetfulness on the part of those ,vho 
spread them, that there are two sides of ecclesiastical 
acts, that right ends are often prosecuted by very un- 
worthy means, and. that in conRequence those who, 
like nlyself, oppose a line of action, are not necessarily 
opposed to the issue for which it has been adopted 
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Jacob gained by wrong nleans his destined blessing: 
(( All are not Israelites, who are of Israel," and there 
are partisans of Rome who have not the sanctity and 
wisdom of Rome herself. 
I am not rcferring to anything which took place 
within the ,valls of the Council chalnbers; of that of 
course 'we kno\y nothing": but c\ycn though things 
occurred there ,yhich it is not pleasant to dwell upon; 
tnat wl)uld. not at aU affect, not by an hair's breadth, the 
vaIiåity of the resulting definition, as I shall presently 
snow. What I felt deeply, and ever shall feel, while life 
lasts, is the violence and cruelty of journals and other 
publications, which, taking as they professed to do the 
Catholic side, employed themselves by their rash lan- 
guage (though, of course, they did not mean it so), in 
unsettling the weak in faith, throwing back inquirers, 
and shocking the Protestant mind. Nor do I speak of 
publications only; a feeling was too prevalent in many 
places that no one could be true to God and His 
Church, ,,,ho had any pity on troubled souls, or any 
scruple of "scandalizing those little ones who believe 
in " Christ, and of" despi8ing and de8troying him for 
". houl He died." 
It was this TOOst keen feeling, which made me say, as 
I did continuall)., "I will not bclieve that the Pope's 
Infallibility win be defined, till defined it is." 

Ioreover, a private lettf'r of n1Ïne became public pro- 
perty. That lettcr, to which )Ir. Gladstone has referred 
with a conlplitnent to me ,,'hich I have not meritcd, was 
one of the most confidential I ever wrote in )ny life. 
I wrote it to IllY own ]
iðhop, under a deep sense of the 
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responsibility I should incur, were I not to speak out to 
him my whole mind. I put the matter frolll me when 
I had sJ.id my say, and kept no proper copy of the 
letter. To my dismay I saw it in tbe public prints: to 
this day I do not know, nor suspect, how it got there; 
certainly from no want of caution in the quarter to 
,vhich it was addressed. I cannot ,vithdra,v it, for 
I never put it forward, so it will remain on the columns 
of newspapers whether I will or not; but I withdraw it 
as far as I can, by declaring that it was never meant for 
the public eye. 
1. So much as to my posture of mind before the De- 
finition: now I will set down how I felt after it. On 
July 24, 1870, I wrote as follows:- 
HI saw the new Definition yesterday, and am pleased 
at its moderation-that is, iÏ the doctrine in question is 
to be defined at all. The terms are vague and compre- 
hensive; and, personally, I have no difficulty in ad- 
mitting it. The question is, does it come to me with 
the autbori ty of an Ecumenical Council ? 
" K o'v the prÏ1nâ facie argument is in favour of its 
having that authority. The Council was legitimately 
called; it was more largely attended than any Council 
before it; and innumerable prayers from the whole of 
Christendom, have preceded and attended it, and merited 
a happy issue of its proceeding
. 
" Were it not then for certain circumstances, under 
which the Council made the definition, I should receive 
that definition at once. Even as it is, if I were called 
upon to profess it, I should be unable, considering it 
came from the Holy Father and the competent local 
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authorities, at once to refuse to do 80. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that there are reasons for a 
Catholic, till better informed, to suspend his judgment 
on its validity. 
" We all know that ever since the opening of the 
Council, there has been a strenuous opposition to the 
definition of the doctrine; and that, at the time when 
it \\ as actually passcd,uloro than eighty }i'athers absented 
thenlscl yes from the Council, und would have nothing to 
do \\ ith its act. nut, if the fact be so, that the Fathers 
were not unanimous, is the definition valid P This de- 
pends on t.he qupstion whether unanimity, at least 
moral, is or is not necessary for its validity? As at 
present ad vised I think it is; certainly Pius IV. laY8 
gn
at stress on the unanÏInity of the Fat.hers in the 
Council of Trf'nt. (Quibus rebus perfectis,' be says in 
his Bull of Promulgation, ( conciliuIu tantâ olllniuIU qui 
illi illte1fllerunt concordiâ peractuIfi fuit, ut consenSUIn 
plane a D01nino effectum esse constiterit; idque in 
nostris atque olnnium oculis valdè nlirabile fuerit." 
u Far difff'ren t has been the case now ,-thou gh the 
Council is not yet finished. But, if I must now at once 
decide what to think of it, I should consider that all 
turned on what the dissentient Bishops now do. 
ce If they separate and go home without acting as a 
body, if they act only individually, or as individuals, 
and each in his own way, then I should not recognize 
in their opposition to the majority that force, firmness, 
and unity of vie\v, which creates a real case of want of 
moral unallÏIllity in the Coullcil. 
,( .Again, if the Council continues to sit, if the di
sen- 
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ticnt Bishops JJI0re or less take part in it, and concur in 
its ucts; if there is a new Pope, and he continues the 
policy of the present; and if the Council terminates 
without any reversal or modification of the definition, or 
auy effective Dlovenlent against it on the part of the 
dissentients, then again there will be good reason for 
saying that the want of a moral unanimity has not been 
nlade out. 
" And further, if the definition is consistently received 
by the whole body of the faithful, as valid, or as the 
expression of a t.ruth, then too it will clairn our assent 
by the force of the great dictum, , Securus j udicat orbis 
terrarum. J 
"'rhis indeed is a broad principle by which all acts 
of the rulers of the Church are ratified. But for it, we 
might reasonably question some of the past Councils or 
their acts." 
Also I wrote as follows to a friend, who was troubled 
at the way in which tbe dognla was passed, in order to 
place before him in variOUS points of view the duty of 
receiving it:- 
July 27, 1870. 
U I have been thinking over the subject which just 
now gives you and me with thousands of others, who 
care for religion, so much concern. 
"First, till better ad vised, nothing shall make me say 
that a mere majority in a Council, as opposed to a moral 
unanimity, in itself creates an obligation to receive its 
dogmatic decrees. This is a point 
f history and prece- 
dent, and of course on further exan1Ïllation I may find 
Dlysclf wrong in the view which I take of history and 
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precedent; but I do not, cannot see, that a majority in 
the present Council can of itself ,'ule its own sufficiency, 
without such external testimony. 
"But there are other means by which I can be 
brought under the obligation of receiving a doctrine as 
a dogma. If I anI clear that there is a primitive and 
uninterrupted tradition, as of the divinity of our LOId; 
or where a high probability drawn from Scripture or 
Tradition is partially or probably confirmed by the 
Church. Thus a particular Catholic nlight be so nearly 
sure tha.t the pronlise toPeter in Scripture p
oves that the 
infullibility of Peter is a necessary dogtlla, as only to be 
kept fruIn holding it as such by the absence of any judg- 
Jnent on the part of the Church, so that the present 
unanitnity of the Pope and 500 Dishops, even though not 
sufficient to constitute a forlnal Synodal act, \Vould at 
once put hin) in the position, and lay him under the 
obligation, of receiving the doctrine as a doglna, that 
is, to receive it with its anathema. 
U Or again, if nothing definitely sufficient fronl Scrip- 
ture or 'J'radition can be brought to contradict a defini- 
tion, the fact of a legitituate Superior having defined it, 
may be an obligation in conscience to receive it with an 
internal asscnt. For myself, ever since I was a Catholic, 
I have held the Pope's infallibility as a matter of theo- 
logical opinion; at least, I see nothing in the Defini- 
tion which necessarily contradicts Scripture, Tradition, 
or I-listory; and the" Doctor Ecclesiæ" (as the Pope is 
styled by tbe Council of Florence) bids me accept it. 
In this case, I do not receive it on tbe ,,'ord of the 
Council, but on the Pope's self-assértion. 
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" And I confess, the fact that all along for 80 many 
centuries the Head of the Church and Teacher of the 
faithful and Vicar of Christ has been allowed by God to 
assert virtually his own infallibility, is a great argument 
in favour of the validity of his claim. 
'c Another ground for receiving the dogma, still not 
upon the direct authority of the Council, or with accept- 
ance of the validity of its act. per se, is the consideration 
that our 
Ierciful Lord would not care so little for ilis 
elect people, the multitude of the faithful, as to allow 
their visible Head, and such a large number of Bishops 
to lead them into error, and an error so serious, if an 
error it be. This consideration leads me to accept the 
doctrine as a dogma, indirectly indeed frorll the Council, 
but not so much from a Council, as from the Pope and 
a very large number of Bishops. The question is not 
whether they had 8 right to impose, or even were right 
in imposing the dogma on the faithful; but whether, 
having done so, I have not an obligation to accept it, ac- 
cording to the tnaxim, 'Fieri non debuit, factum valet.'" 
This letter, \vritten before the minority had melted 
away, insists on this principle, that a Council's definition 
would have a virtual claim on our reception, even though 
it were not passed conciliariter, but in some indirect 
way; the great object of a. Council being in some way or 
other to declare the judgment of the Church. I th ink 
the Third Ecumenical will furnish an instance of what 
I mean. There the question in dispute was settled and 
defined, even before certain constituent portions of the 
:Episcopal body had made their appearance; and this, 
with a protest of sixty-eight of the Bishops then present 
x 
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against the opening of the Council. When the expected 
party arrived, these did more than protest against the 
definition which had been carried; they actually anathe. 
nlatized the Fathers ,vho carried it, and in this state of 
disunion the Council ended. How then was its defini. 
tiou valid? In consequence of after events, ,vhich I 
suppose Illust be considered complements, and integral 
portions of the Council. The heads of the various 
parties entered into correspondence with each other, and 
at the end of two years their differences with each other 
,vpre arranged. There are those who have no belief in 
the autbority of Councils at all, and fpel no call upon 
thOl11 to discriminate between oue Council and another; 
but ,Anglicans, ,,,ho are so fierce against the Vatican, and 
so rc:,pectful towards the Ephesine, should consider 
what good reason they have for swallowing the third 
Council, ,,'hile they strain out the nineteenth. 
The Council of Eph0SU'" furnishe8 us with another 
remark, bearing upon the ,r atican. It was natural for 
men who \vere in the Ininority at Ephesus to think that 
the faith of the Church had been brought into the utmost 
peril by the definition of the Council which they had 
unsuccessiullJ opposed. They had opposed it on the 
conviction that the dehnition gave great encouragement 
to religious prrors in the opposite extrenle to those which 
it condenlned; and, in fact, I think that, humanly speak- 
ing, the peril was extreme. The evput proved it to be so, 
\vhen twenty years aÎter\\ ards another Council was held 
underthesucccssorsofthc ,uujority at Ephesus anù carried 
triulnphalltly those very errors whose eventual success 
had bC(,11 predicÌl,a by the l11incrity. But Providence is 
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never wanting to Ilis Church. St. Leo, the Pope of 
the day, interfered with this heretical Council, and the 
inllovating party was stopped in its career. Its acts 
were cancelled at the great Council of Chalcedon, the 
Fourth Eculuenical, which was held under the Pope'a 
guidance, and \vhich, without of course touching the 
definition of the Third, which had been settled once for 
all, trimmed the balance of doctrine by completing it, 
and excluded for ever from the Church those errors which 
seemed to have received SOllIe sanction at Ephesus. 
There is nothing of course that can be reversed in the 
definitions of the Vatican Council; but the series of its 
acts was cut short by the great war, and, should the need 
arise (which is not likely) to set right a false interpret- 
ation, another Leo will be given us for the occasion; "in 
IDonte Dominus videbit." 
In this remark, made for the benefit of those who need 
it, as I do not myself, I shelter myself under the follow- 
ing passage of Molina, \vhich a friend has pointed out to 
rue :-" Though the IIoly Ghost has always been present 
to the Church, to hinder error in her definitions, and in 
consequence they are all most true and consistent, yet it 
is n0t therefore to be denied, that God, when any nlatters 
have to be defined, requires of the Church a co-operation 
and investigation of those matters, and that, in propor- 
tion to the quality of the men who meet together in 
Councils, to the investigation and diligence \vhich is 
applied, and the greater or less experience and knowledge 
which is possessed more at one time than at other titnes, 
definitions more or less perspicuous are dra\vn up and 
matters are defined lllore exactly and completely at one 
x2 
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time than at other timeR. . . . And, whereas by disputa- 
tions, persevering reading, meditation, and investigation 
of matters, there is wont to be increased in course of time 
the knowledge and understanding of the same, and the 
Fathers of the later Councils are a
sisted by the investi- 
gation and definitions of the former, hence it arises that 
the definitions of later Councils are \VOllt to be more 
IUluinous, fuller, 1nore accurate and exact than those of 
the earlier. 1tloreover, it belongs to the later Councils 
to interpret and to düfine Inore exactly and fully what 
in t'arlier Councils have been defiued less clearly, fully 
and l')..tlctly." (De Ooncord. Lib. .tÍl'bit., &c., xiii. 15, 
p. 59.) Bo much on the circul11stal1Ce
 under which the 
Vatican Council passed its definition. 
2. The other m
in objection maùe to the Council is 
founded upon its supposed neglect of history in the 
decision which its Definition en1bodies. This objection 
is touched upon by Mr. Gladstonc in the beginning of 
his Pamphlet, ,,,here he 8peaks of ita "repudiation of 
aucieut history," and I have an opportunity given me of 
noticing it here. 
lIe asserts that, during the Jast forty years, tC more 
and more have the assertions of continuous uniformity of 
doctrine" in the Catholic Church " receded into scarcely 
penetrable shadow. )[ore and 1nore have another series 
of assertions, of a living authority, ever ready to open, 
adopt, and sllape Christitlll doctrine according to the 
tilnc
, taken their place." Accordingly J he considers 
that a dangerous opening has been made in the authori- 
tative teaching of the Church for the repudiation of 
ancient truth and the rejection of new. However, 8S 
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I understand him, he ,vitbdraws this charf!e from the 
controversy he has initiated (though not from his 
Parnphl(\t) as far as it is aimed at the pure theology 
of the Church. So far it "belongs," he says, "to the 
theoloD'ical domain," and U is a matter unfit for hini to 
o 
di
cuss, as it is a question of divinity." It has been, 
then, no duty of mine to consider it, except as it rela.tes 
to Jnatters ecclesiastical; but I a.IIl unwilling, when a 
charge has been made against our theology, unsup- 
ported indeed, yet unretracted, to lea\'e it altogether 
without reply; and that the more, because, after re- 
nouncing ., questions of divinity" at p. 14, nevertheless 
)lr. Gladstone brings them forwar<} again at p. 15, 
speaking, as he does, of the " deadly blows of 1854 and 
1870 at the old, historic, scientific, and nlodcrate 
chool " 
by the definitions of the IJnJna
ulate Conception and 
Papal Infallibility. 
l\Ir. Gladstone then insists on thedutyof e' lllainta.ining 
the truth and authority of history, and the inestirnable 
value of the historic spirit;" aud so far of course I have 
t he pleasure of heartily agreeing with him. As the 
Church is a sacred and divine creation, so in like manner 
, her history, with its wonderful evolution of events, the 
thrOl]g of great nctors who have a part in it, and its 
multiform literature, stained though its annals arc with 
hurnan sin and error, and recorded on no syste!ll, and by 
uninspired authors, still is a sacred work also; and those 
who make light of it, or distrust its lessons, incur a grave 
responsibility. But it is not eyery one that can read its 
pages rightly; and certainly I cannot follow 1\11'. Glad- 
stone's reading of it. I Ie is too well informed indeed., 
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too largo in his knowledge, too acute and compre- 
hensi ve in his views, not to have an acquaintance with 
history, far beyond the run of even highly educated 
men; still when he accuses us of deficient attention 
to history, one cannot help asking, \vhether he does 
IJot, as a matter of course, take for granted as true the 
priuciplcs for using it familiar with Protestant divine
l, 
and denied by our own, and in consequence whether his 
iUlpeachmcnt of us does not resolve itself into the fact 
that he is Protcstant'tnd we are Catholics. Nay, has it 
occurred to him that perhap
 it is the fact, that we llave 
views on the relation of TIistory to ])oglua different fronl 
th08c which Protestants Inaintain? .4\.nd is he so certain 
of the facts of ITistory ill detail, of their relevancy, and 
of their drift, as to have a right, I do not say to have an 
opinion of his own, but to publish to the world, on his 
own warrant, tliat ".c haye "repudiated ancient history"? 
lIe publif'ly charges us, not lllcrely with having" neg- 
lected" it, or "garbled" its evidence, or with having 
contradicted certain ancient u
age8 or doctrines to \vhich 
it bears witness, but he says "repudiated." lIe could 
not have used a stronger tern1, supposing the Vatican 
Council had, by a. formal act, cut itself off from carly 
tinIes, instead uf profe
sing, as it does (hypocritically, if 
you win, but still professing) to speak, "supported by 
IIoly Scripture and the decrees both of preceding Popes 
and General Councih," and " faithfully adhering to the 
aboriginal tradition of the Church." Ought anyone 
but an oClilatlis testis, a man whose profession was to 
acquaint hinlself with the details of history, to claiul to 
hilllself the right of bringing, on his own J.utho
:ity" so 
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extreme a charge against so august a power, so inflexible 
and rooted in its traditions through the long past, as 
1.[1'. Gladstone would admit the Roman Church to be P 
Of course I shall be reminded that, though 1rlr. 
Gladstone cannot be expected to speak on so large a 
deparhnent of knowledge with the confidence decorous 
in one who has made a personal study of it, there are 
ot.hers \vho have a right to do so; and that by those 
others he is curroborated and banctioned. There are 
authors, it Inay be 
aid, of so commanding an authority 
from their learning and their honesty, that, for the 
purposes of discussion or of controversy, what they say 
may be said by anyone else without presumption or risk 
of confutation. I will never say 8 word of my own 
against those learned and distinguished Iuen to whom I 
refer. No: their present whereabout, wherever it is, is 
to me a thought full of melancholy. It is a tragical event, 
both for them and for us, that they have left us. It robs 
us of a great prestige; they have left none to take their 
place. I think them utterly wrong ill what they have 
done and are doing; and, moreover, I agree as little in 
their view of history as in their acts. Extensive as JUUY 
be their historical knowledge, I have no reason to think 
that they, more than 
Ir. Gladstone, would accept the 
position which IIistory holds alnong the Loci Tlleologici, 
as Catholic theologians deterrnine it; and I aIll denying 
not their report of facts, but their use of the facts they 
report, and that, because of that special stand-point from 
which they view the relations existing between the records 
of J1i
tory and the enunciations of Pope
 and Councils. 
They seent to )ue to ex
ect fro III IIistory more than 
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IIistory can furnieh, and to have too little confidence 
in the Divine Promise and l)l'ovidcnce as guiding and 
determining those enunciations. 
'Vhy should Ecclesiasticaillistory, any more than the 
text of Scripture, contain in it "the whole counsel of 
God" P 'Vhy should private judgnlC'l1t be unlawful in 
interpreting Scripture against the voice of authority, and 
yet be lawful in the interpretation of history? There arc 
those who rnake short ,,'ork of questions such as these by 
denying authorito.ti ve interpretation altogether; that i
 
their private concern, and no one hasarighttoinquireinto 
their reason for 80 doing; but the case would be different 
were one of them to come forward publicly, and to arraign 
others, without first confuting their theological præatn- 
bula, for repudiating hiðtory, or for repudiating the Bible. 
For myself, I would siIl1ply couft's8 that no doctrine 
of the Church can be rigorously provpd by historical 
evidence: but at the saIne time that no doctrine can be 
simply disproved by it. lli:,torical e\,idence reaches 8 
certain way, more or less, towards a proof of the Catholic 
doctrines; often nearly the whole way; sometimes it 
goes onl)T as far as to point in their direction; sOlnetimes 
there is only an absence of evidence for a conclusion 
contrary to theIn; nay, sOlnetimes there is an apparent 
leaning of the evidence to a contrary conclusion, which 
has to be eXplained ;-in all cases there is a margin left 
for the exercise of faith ill the \yord of the Church. He 
who believes the doglnas of the Ohurch only because he 
has reasoned them out of History, is scarcely a Catholic. 
It is the Church's dognlatic use ofllistory in which the 
Catholic believes; and she uses other informants also, 
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Scripture, tradition,. the ecclesiastical sense or cþpóv1JJ.la, 
and a subtle ratiocinative power, which in its origin is 
a divine gift. There is nothing of bondage or "renun- 
ciation of mental freedoill" in this ,'iew, any nlore than 
in the converts of the Apostles believing what the 
.Apostles inight preach to then) or teach theln out of 
Scripture. 
What has been said of History in relation to the formal 
Definitions of the Church, applies al
o to the exercise of 
Ratiocination. Our logical powers, too, being a gilt from 
God, may clailu to have their inforIuations respected; 
and Prote
tant8 sometilues accuse our theologians, for 
instance, the medieval Echoolmen, of having used them 
in divine matters a little too freely. Still it has ever been 
our teaching and our protest that, as there are doctrines 
which lie beyond the direct evidence of history, so there 
are doctrines \vhich transcend the discoveries of reason; 
and, after all, whether they are more or less recomulellded 
to us by the Olie informant or the other, in all cases 
the inlmediate Inoti ve in the Iniud of a Catholic for his 
reception of thenl is, not that they are proved to him by 
Rea
ol1 or by IIistory, but because Re-çelation bas declared 
them by means of that high ecclesiastical Jfagisterill1n 
which is their legitilnate exponent. 
'Vhat has been said applies also to those other truths, 
with which Ratiocination has lnore to do than IIi
tory, 
which are sometirlles called rle,'eloplnents of Christian 
doctrine, truths ",
hich are not upon the surface of the 
Apostolic deposibl1n-that is, the legacy of Revelation,- 
but which fronl tiUIC to tinlc are brought into fonn by 
theologians, anù e01J).etjrn!
s havß been proposed to the 
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faithful by the Church, as direct objects of faith. No 
Catholic would hold that they ought to be logically 
deduced in their fulness and exactness from the bclief of 
the first centuries, but only this,-that,on the assumption 
of the Infallibility of the Church (which will overcolne 
every objection except a contradiction in thought), there 
is nothing greatly to try the reason in such difficulties 
as occur in reconciling those evolved doctrines with the 
teaching of the ancient Fathers; such development being 
evidently the new foenl, explanation, tra.n
for1nation, or 
carrying out of what in substance "a
 held froni the 
first, ,vhat the Apostles said, but have not recorded in 
writing, or would nece

arily have 
aid under our cir- 
cumstances, or if they had been asked, or in view of 
certain uprisings of error, and in that öense being really 
portions of the legacy of truth, of which the Church, in 
aU her melnbers, but especially in her hierarchy, is the 
divinely uppoilltcd trustee. 
Such an evolution of doctrine has been, as I would 
maintain, a lawofthe Church's teaching from the earliest 
tilnes, and in nothing is her title of "semper eadenl" 
more relnarkably illustrated than in the correspondenæ 
of her ancient and modern exhibition of it. .A.s to the 
ecclesiastical Acts of 1854 and 1870, I think with Mr. 
Gladstone that the principle of doctrinal development, 
and that of authority, have never in the proceedings of 
the Church been so frer'ly and largely used as in the 
Definitions then promulgated to the faithful; but I deny 
t hat at either time the testimonJ' of history was repu- 
diated or perverted. The utnlost that can be fairly said 
by an opponent against too theological decisions of those 
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years is, that antecedently to the event, it might appear 
that there were no sufficient historic-al grounds in behalf 
of cither of them-I do not mean for a personal belief in 
either, hut-for the purpose of converting a doctrine 
long existing in the Church into a dognla, and making 
it a pJrtion of the Catholic Creed. This adverse anti- 
cipa.t ion ,vas proved to be a Inistake by the fact of the 
,:efinition being made. 
3. I will not pass fronl this question of History without 
a word about Pope Honorius, whose condemnation by 
anathellla in the Sixth Eculllcnical Counci1, is certainly a 
strong prÙnâ facie argnnlcnt against the Pope's doctrinal 
infallibility. His ca:5e is this :-Sergius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, favoured, or rather did not condeInn, a 
doctrine concerning our Lord's Person which afterwards 
the Sixth Council pronounced to be heresy. He con- 
sulted Pope Honorius upon the subject, who in two 
formallctters declared his entire concurrence with Ser- 
gius's opinion. IIonorius died in peace, but, nlore than 
forty years after him, tbe Sixth Ecumenical Council was 
held, which condemned him as a heretic on the score of 
those two letters. The sinlple question is, whether the 
heretical documents proceeded froIn him as an infallible 
authority or as a private Bishop. 
Now I observe that, whereas the Vatican Council has 
determined that the Pope is infallible only when he 
speaks ex cathedrâ, and that, in order to speak ex callwdrâ, 
he must at least speak" as exercising tbe office of Pastor 
and Doctor of all Christians, defining, by virtue of his 
..Apostolical authority, a doctrine" hether of faith or of 
morals for the acceptance of the universal Church" 


.. 
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(though 
Ir. Gladstone strangely saYB, p. 34, "There is 
110 establislu.'d or accepted definition of the phrase ex 
cntlledrá"), frolH this Pontifical and doglnatic expla.nation 
of the phrase it follows, that, whatever Honorius said 
in, answer to Sergius, and whatever he held, his words 
were not ex catllCdrâ, and therefore did not proceed from 
his infallibili ty. 
I say so first, because he could not fulfil the above 
conditions of an er catlU'c/rc1 utterance, if he did not 
actually ']lean to fulfil them. The question is unlike the 
question about the Sacranlents; l'xternal and po:sitive 
acts, whether material actions or formal words, speak for 
thcll1Selvcs. Teaching on the other hand has no sacra- 
mental visible 
igns; it is an opus operantis, and mainly 
a question of intention. 'Vho would :say that the archi- 
tric1inus at the 'wedding-fea.,t "ho ::,aid, "Thou hast kept 
the good wine until now," ,vas tea.ching the Christian 
world, though the words have a grcat cthical and evau- 
gelical scnse? 'Vhat is the ,vorth of a ::,ignature, if a 
1I1ân does not consiùer he is signing? 
rhe Pope cannot 
addres
 hi
 people East and "r e:st, North and South, 
\vithout meaning it, as if his very yoice, the sounds froln 
his lip
, could literally be heard frolTI pole to pole; nor 
can he exert his" Apostolical authorit,y" without know- 
ing he is doing so; nor can he draw up a form of words 
and use care and make an effort in doing so accurately, 
without intention to do so; and, therefore, no words of 
IIonorius proceeded from his prerogative of infallible 
teaching, which were not accolnpanied with the inten- 
tion of exercising that prerogative; and who will drealn 
of saying, be he 
\.nglica.n, Protcstß,ut, unbelievcr, or on 
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the other hand Catholic, that IIonorins on the occasion 
in question did actually intend to exert that infallible 
h\aching voice which is heard so distinctly in the Qllantâ 
curd and the Pastor Æternu8.? 
'Vhat resemblance do these letters of his, written 
ahnost as private instructions, bear to the cc Pins Epis- 
copus, Servus Servorum Dei, Sacro approbante Concilio, 
ad perpetlla1n rei 1nellloriall
," or with the "Si quis huic 
nostræ de6nitioni contradicere (quod Deus avertat), 
præsuJnpserit, anatllema sit" of the Pa:stor Ælern1l8? 
what to the "V encrabilibus fratribus, Patriarchis pri- 
matibus, Archiepiscopis, et Episcopis unÙ:ersis, &c., with 
the" rcprobamus, proscribimus, atque damnamus," and 
the date and signature, "Datum Romæ apud Sanctum 
Petruln, Die 8 DEc. anno 1864, &c., Pius P.P. IX." of 
the QUlllltâ curâ J 
Secondly, it is no part of our doctrine, as I shall say 
in my next section, that the di
cussions previous to a 
Council's definition, or to an ex cathedrâ utterance of a 
Pope, are infallible, and these letters of Honorins on 
their very face are nothing more than portions of a dis- 
cussion with a view to some final decision. 
For these two reasons the condemnation of Honorius 
by the Council in no sense compromises the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. At the utmost it only decides that 
lionorius in his own person was a heretic, which is 
inconsistent with no Catholic doctrine; but we may 
rather hope and believe that the anathema fell, not upon 
hilu, but upon his letters in their objective 
ense, he 
not intending personally what his letters legitiluately 
ex.pressed. 
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4. And I have one retnark to make upon the argo. 
mentative method by which the Vatican Council wa
 
carried on to its definition. The Pastor Æterlllls refers 
to various witnesses U8 contributing their evidence 
to,vards the determination of the contents of the depo- 
situm, such as Tradition, the Fathers and Councils, 
IIistory, but especially Scripture. For instance, the 
Bull, speaks of thpGospel (" juxta Evangclii te:stirllonia," 
c. ]) and of Scripture (" Inanifesta 8.S. 
cripturarum 
doctrina," c. 1 : ' apertis S.S. Literarum testiuloniis," 
c. 3. "S.S. Scripturis consentanea," c. 4.) 
\nd it 
lays an especial stress on three passages of Scripture in 
particular-viz., "Thou art Peter," &c., 
Iatthe\V xvi. 
16-19; "I have prayed for thee," &c., IJukc xxii. 
2, 
and" Feed .My sheep," &c., John xxi. 15-17. Now I 
,vish all objectors to this method of ours, viz. of reasoning 
from Scripture, would vie,v it in the light of the following 
passage in the great philosophical ,york of llutler, llishop 
of Durham. 
lie writes as follows :-" As it is owned the whole 
schenle of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it ever 
comes to be understood, before the C restitution of all 
things,' and without Iniraculous interpositions, it must 
be in the same way as natural knowledge is come at, by 
the continuance and progress of learning and of liberty, 
and by particular persons attending to, comparing, and 
pursuing intimations dcattered up and down it, which 
are overlooked and disregarded by the generality of the 
world. For this is the way in \vhich all ltllprOVf\11lents 
are luade by thoughtful 1l1en tracing on obt'cure hints, 
as it were, dropped U
 by nature a
ciùl'lltally, or which 
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I!eem to COlne int.o our Inin<ls by chance. Nor is it at aU 
incredible that u book, which has been so long in the 
possession of luankind, should contain many truths US 
yet undiscovered. For all the same phenomena, and 
the same faculties of investigation, from which such 
great discoveries in natural knowlédge have been made 
in the present and last age, were equally in the posses.. 
sion of mankind several thousand years before. And 
possibly it 111ight be intended that events, as they come 
to pass, should open and ascertain the meaning of several 
parts of Scripture," ii. 3, vide also ü. 4, fin. 
'Yhat has t.he long history of the contest for and 
against the Pope's infallibility been, but a growing 
insight through centuries into the meaning of those 
three texts, to which I just now referred, ending at 
length by the Church's definitive recognition of the 
doctrine thus gradually manifested to her P 
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 9. Tile Vatican Definition. 
No\v I am to Bpeak of the Vatican definition, by which 
the doctrine of the POpt.
's infallibility has become de fide, 
that is, a trut h nece
$8.ry to be believed, as being included 
in the original divine reve]ation, for those tenus, revela- 
tion, depositum, dogma, and de .fide, are correlatives; and 
I be
in with a rèJuark which 8uggedts the drift of all I 
have to say about it. It is this :-that 80 difficult a 
virtue is .faith, even with the special grace of God, in 
proportion as the reason is exercised, so difficult is it to 
assent inwardly to propo:sitions, ,'crified to us neither by 
reason nor experience, but depending for their reception 
011 the word of the Church as God's oracle, that she has 
ever shown the utmost cure to con tract, as far as pos
ible, 
the range of truths and the sense of propositions, of which 
8he delnands this absolute reception. " The Church," 
saJ8 Pullavicini, cc a
 far as may be, has ever abstained 
from iInposing upon the minds of Tnen that connnand- 
ment, the most arduous of the Christian Law-viz., to be- 
lieve obscure matters without doubting." 1 To co-operate 
in this charitable duty h..ls been one special ".ork of her 
theologians, and rules are laid down by hersplf, by 


1 Quoted by FatllPr Ryder (to ",110m I am indebted for other of wy 
references). in his U denHsm in Theology," p. 2:>. 
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tradition, and by custofn, to assist them in the tusk. 
She only speaks when it is necessary to speak; but 
hardly has she spoken out magisterially some great 
general principle, when she sets her theologians to 
work to explain her Ineaning in the concrete, by strict 
interpretation of its wording, by the illustration of its 
oircumstances, and by the recognition of exceptions, in 
order to make it as tolerable as possible, and t.he least of 
a temptat.ion, to self-willed, independent, or wrongly 
educated InÍnds. A few years ago it waS the fashion 
among us to call ,vriters, who conformed to this rule of 
the Church, by tbe name of "
Iinimizers;" that day 
of tyrannous 1pse-di 'its, I trust, is over: Bishop Fessler, 
ß. man of high authority, for he was Secretary General of 
the Vati('an Council, and of higher authority still in his 
work, for it has the approbation of the Sovereign Pon tiff, 
clearly proves to us that a modf.?ration of doctrine, dic- 
tated by charity, is not inconsistent with soundness in 
the faith. Such a sanction, I suppose, will be considered 

ufficient for the character of the remarks which I am 
about to make upon definitions in general, and upon the 
Vatican in particular. 
The Vatican definition, which comes to us in the shape 
of the Pope's Encyclical Bull called the Pastor Æternus, 
,leclares that" the Pope has that same infallibility which 
the Church has": i to determine therefore what is meant 
by the infallibility of the Pope ,ve must turn first to 
l
onsider the infallibility of the Church. And again, to 


2 Romannm Pontificem cà. infal1ibilitate r')llere, quA. divinus Re- 
demptL)r Ecclesiam Buam in definiendâ doctrinâ de fide vel moribus 
jl
strq('tan} ßs:se volnit. 


y 
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detennine the character of the Church's infallibilit.y, w(' 
nlu8t consider what is the characteristic of Christianity, 
considered as d. revelation of God's will. 
Our Divine ::\Iastcr might have communicated to us 
heavenly truths without telling us that they came fro1ll 
Ilim, as it is commonly thought lIe has done in the ca
e 
of heathen nations; but TIe willed the Gospel to he a 
revelation acknowledged and authenticated, to be public, 
fixed, and pCl'lnallent; and accordingly, as Catholics 
hold, lIe framed a Societ.y of men to be its home, its 
instruDlent, and its guarantee. The rulers of that 
Association are the legal trustees, so to say, of the sacn;d 
truths which TIe f?poke to the .Apostles by word of mouth. 
As TIe \\ as leaving theIn, 110 gave thelli their great 
conlmission, and bade thern u teach" their COllvèrts 
all over the earth, "to observe all thing
 whatever 
lIe had cOlll1nanded thenl;" uncI then lie added, 
"I
o, I uln with you always, even to the end of the 
\\ orld." 
IIere, first, lIe told thenl to "teach" Ilis revealed 
Truth j next, cc to the consummation of all thing., i" 
thirdly, for their encouragement, lIe said that lIe would 
be with theln "all days," all along, on every emergency 
or occasion, until that consumnlation. They had a duty 
put upon thenl of teaching their )Iaster's words, a duf y 
which they could not fulfil in the pel'fection which 
fidelity required, without Ilis help; therefore came II is 
prolnise to be with thcm in their performance of it. 
Nor did tbat pronlise of supernatural help eud with the 
.Apostles personally, for lIe adds, H to the consummation 
of tbe \\
orld," inlpl)'ing tbat the 
\.postlC8 ,,"ould ha\ e 
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8uccessors, and engaging that lie would be with those 
successors as He had been with them. 
'fhe same safeguard of the Revelation-viz. an au- 
thoritative, permanent tradition of teaching, is insisted 
on by an informant of equal authority with St. 
Iatthew, 
but altogether independent of him, I mean St. Paul. 
lIe calls the Church "the pillar and ground of the 
Truth;" and he bids his convert Timothy, when he had 
become a ruler in that Church, to "take heed unto his 
doctrine," to "keep the deposit" of the faith, and to 
"commit" the things which he had heard from himselÏ 
" to faithful men ",ho should be fit to teach others." 
This is how Catholics understand the Scripture record, 
nor does it appear how it can otherwise be understood; 
but, when we have got as far as this, and look back, we 
find that we have by implication made profession of a 
further doctrine. For, if the Church, initiated in the 
Apostles and continued in their successors, has been set 
up for the direct object of protecting, preserving, and 
declaring the Revelation, and that, by means of the 
Guardianship and Providence of its Divine Author, we are 
led on to perceive that, in asserting this, we are in other 
words asserting, that, so far as the message entrusted to it 
is concerned, the Church is infallible; for what is meant 
by infallibility in teaching but that the teacher in his 
teaching is becured from error? and how can fallible 
man be thus secured except by a supernatural infallible 
guidance? And what can have been the object of the 
words, "I am with you all along to the end," hut to give 
thereby an answer by anticipation to the spontaneous, 
silent alarm of the feeble company of fishermen and 
y 2 
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labourers, to whom they were addressed, on their finding 
themselves laden with superhunlan duties and rcspon.. 
si hili ties ? 
Such then being, in its f'imple oulline, tbe infallibility 
of the Church, such too will be the Pope's infallibility, as 
tho Vatictln Fathers have defined it. And if we find 
that by nlCallS of this outline 've are able to fill out in 
('ill in1portant respects the idea of a Council's infallibility, 
we shall thereby be ascertaining in detail what has been 
defincd in 1870 about the infallibility of the Pope. \Vit,h 
an attempt to do this I shall conclude. 


1. Thp Church has the office of teaching, and the 
matter of that teaching is the body of doctrine, which the 
.A postles left behind theln as her perpetual posse
sion. 
If a question arises as to what the Apostolic doctrine is 
on a particular point, she has infallibility promised to 
her to enable her to answer correctly. .A.nd, as by the 
teaching of the Church is understood, not the teaching of 
this or that Bishop, but their united voice, and a Council 
is the form the Church must take, in order that all men 
may recognize that in fact she is teaching on any point 
in dispute, so in like Inanner the Pope must come before 
u
 in Borne special form orposture, ifhe is to be understood 
to be exercising his teaching office, and that form is 
called ez catlledrá. This terrn is most appropriatc, as 
bcing on one occasion USt d by our Lord Hinlself: When 
the Jewish doctors taught, they placed themselves in 
)f oses' seat, find spoke ea} catll('drâ; and then, ns lIe tens 
us, they w
re to bp obeyed hy their people, and that, 
whatever \vere their private lives Of {'þar
ct.e:r
, "The 
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Scribes anù Pharisees," He says, "are seated on the 
chair of }loses: all things th.crefore \vhatsoever they 

hall say to you, observe and ùo; but accorJing to their 
,vorks do you not, for they say and do not. " 
2. The forms, by \vhich a General Council is identified 
as representing the Church herself, are too clear to need 
dra\ving out; but what is to be that moral cathedTft, 
or teaching chair, in \vhich the Pope sits, when he is to 
be recognized as in the exercise of his infallible teaching? 
the ne\v definition answers this question. He speaks ex 
cathedrâ, or infallibly, when he speaks, first, as the 
Universal Teacher; secondly, in the name and with the 
authority of the Apostles; thirdly, on a point of faith or 
tnorals; fourthly, with the purpose of binding every 
member of the Church to accept and believe his decision. 
3. These conditions of course contract the range of his 
infallibility most materially. Hence Billuart speaking 
of the Pope says, " Neither in conversation, nor in dis- 
cussion, nor in interpreting Scripture or the Fathers,nor 
in consulting, nor in giving his reasons for the point 
\vhich he has defined, nor in answering letters, nor in 
private deliberations, supposing he is setting forth his 
o\vn opinion, is the Pope infallible,"t. ii p.IIO. 3 And for 
this siluple reason, because on these various occasions of 
speaking his Iuind, he is not in the chair of the universal 
doctor. 
4. N or is this all; the greater part of Billuart's nf'ga- 


. 


3 And so the Swiss Bishops: "The Pope is not infallible as a man, 
or a theologian, or a priest, or a bishop, or a temporal prince, or n. 
judge, or a legislator, or in his political views, or even in his govern- 
ment of the Church. "- rill. Fessler, French Transl., p. iv. 
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ti \"es reff\r to the !)ope's utterances when he is out of the 
Oathedra Petri, but even, when he is in it, his words do 
not necessarily proceed from his infallibility. He has 
no wider prerogative than a Council, and of a Council 
Perrone says, U Councils are not infallible in the reasons 
by ,vhich they are led, or on which they rely, in making 
their definition, nor in matters which relate to persons, 
nor to ph)"sical Inatters 'which have no necessary con- 
nexion with dogma." Præl. Theol. t. 2, p. 492. Thus, if 
a Council has condemlled a work of Origell or Theodoret, 
it did not in 80 côndemning go beyond the work itself i 
it did not touch the persons of either. Since this holds of 
a Council, it also holds in the case of the Pope; therefore, 
supposing a Pope has quoted the 8.0. called works of the 
.A.reopagite as if really genuine, there is no call on us 
to believe him; nor again, if he condcJuned Galileo's 
Copernicanism, unless the earth's irnmobility has a 
Cl necessary connexion with some doglnatic trut 11," ,,'hich 
the present bearing of the IToly See towards that philo- 
sophy virtually denies. 
5. Nor is a Council infullible, even in the prefaces and 
introductions to its definitions. There are theologians 
of nanle, as Tournely and Amort,' who contend that 
even those most instructive capitula p:.1
sed in the Tri- 
dentine Council, from ,vhich the Canons with anathemas 
are drawn up, arc not portions of the Church's infallible 
teaching; and the parallel introductions prefixed to the 
Vatican anathemas ha, e an authority not greater nor 
less than that of those capitula. 


, Vide Amort. Dem. Cr., pp. 205-6. This 8ppli('
 to the Unam 
Sancta.m, 'l!id. Fesslpr. Engl. Trans., p. 67. 
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6. Such passages, howe\'er, as these are too elosely 
connected with the dt'finitions themselves, not to be what 
i" sometiulCs called, by a. calachre8Ù
, Cl proximum fidei ;'J 
still, on the other hand, it is true also that, in those cir- 
cumstance
 and surroundings of fornlal definitions, which 
I have been speaking of, whether on the part of a Council 
or a Pope, there may be not only no exercise of an infal- 
lible voice, but actual error. Thus, in the 'Third Council, 
a passage of' an heretical author ,vas quoted in defence 
of the doctrine defined, under the belief he was Pope 
Julius, and narratives, not trustworthy, are introduced 
into the Seventh. 
This remark and several before it will become intel- 
ligible if we consider tbat neither Pope nor Council are 
on a level with the Apostles. To the .A.postles the 
whole revelation was given, by the Church it is trans- 
luitted; no 
imply new truth has been given to us since 
St. John's death; the one office of the Church is to 
guard cc that noble deposit" of truth, as St. Paul 
speaks to Timothy, wbich the Apostles bequeathed to 
her, in its fulness and integrity. Hence the infallibility 
of the Apostles was of a. far n10re positi ve and wide 
character than that needed by and granted to the 
Church. 'Ve call it., in the case of the Apostles, inspi- 
ration; in the case of the Church, a8sistentia. 
Of course there is a sense of the word "inspiration" 
in which it is common to all menlbers of the Church, 
and therefore especially to its Bishops, and still more 
directly to those rulers, wben solernnly called together 
in Council, after uluch prayer throughout Christendom, 
and in u fralne of mind especially serious i.lnd earn
st by 
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reason of the work they have in hand. The I>araclete 
certainly is ever with theIn, and Inore effectively in a 
Council, as being .1 in Spiritu Sancto congregata;" but 
I speak of the special and promised aid nccessary for 
their fidelity to Apostolic teaching; and, in order to 
secure this fidelity, no inward gift of infallibility is 
needed, such as the Apostles bad, no direct suggestion 
of divine truth, but 
ilnply an external guardianship, 
keeping thenl off froIll error (us a ulan's good Angel, 
without at all enabling hin} to walk, Juight, on a night 
journey, keep hinl from pitfalls in his way), a guardian- 
ship, saving them, as far as their ultimate decisions are 
concerned, froIll the effects of their inherent infirmities, 
from any chance of extra vagance, of confusion of thought, 
of collision with former decisions or with Scripture, 
which in seasons of excitclllent mig-ht reasonably be 
feared. 
" Kever," says Perrone, "have Catholics taught that 
the gift of infallibility is given by God to the Church 
after the manner of inspiration."-t. 2, p. 253. Again: 
" [Hurnan] media of arriving at the truth are excluded 
neither by a Coüncil's nor by a Pope's infallibility, for 
God has promised it., not by way of an infused" or 
habitual CI gift, but by the way of us::sistentiu."-ibid 
p. 541. 
But since the process of defining truth is hUJnan, it is 
open to the chance of error; what !)rovidence has gua.- 
ranteed is only this, that there should be no error in 
the final step, in the rcsulting definition or dogma. 
7. Accordingly, all that a COlll:cil, und all that 
the Popc, is infallible in, is the direct answer to the 
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special question which he happens to be consirll'ring; his 
preroga.tive does not extend beyond a power, \vhen in his 
Catlledra, of giving that very answer truly. "Nothing," 
sa vs Perrone, "but the objects of dogmatic detinitions 
of Councils are inlmutable, for in these aro Councils 
infallible, not in their reasons," &c.-'ibid. 
8. This rule is so strictly to be observed tbat, though 
dogmatic statements are found from time to titue in a 
l)ope's Apostolic Letters, &c., yet they are not accounted 
to be exercises of his infallibility if they åre said only 
obitel.-by the way, and without direct intention to 
dt'fine. A striking instance of this sine qua non condi- 
tion is afforded by Nicholas I., who, in a letter to the 
}
ulgarians, spoke as if baptism were valid, when admi- 
nistered simply in our Lord's Name, without distinct 
mention of the Three Persons; but he is not teaching 
and speaking ex catlledrâ, because no question on this 
matter was in any sense the occasion of his writing. The 
question asked of him was concerning the minister of 
baptisrn-viz., whether a Jew or Pagan could validly 
baptize; in answering in the affirmative, he added obiter, 
as a private doctor, says Bollarmine, "that the baptism 
was valid, ,vhether adminstered in the narne of the 
three Persons or in the name of Christ only." (TJe lloll
. 
Pont., iv. 12.) 
9. Another lilnitation is given in Pope Pius's OWIl 
conditions, set down in the Pastor Æterull8, for the exer- 
cise of infallibility: viz., the proposition defined will be 
without any clairn to be considered binding on the belief 
of Catholics, unless it is referable' to the Apostolic 
depo8ztll1n, through the channel either of Scripture or 
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Tradition; and, though the Pope is the judge whether it 
is so referable or not, yet the necessity of his professing 
to abide by this reference is in itself a certain limitation 
of his dogtnatic action. A Protestant will object indeed 
that, after his distinctly a
scrting that the Itnmaculate 
Conception and the Papal Infallibility are in Scripture 
and Tradition, this safeguard against erroneous defini- 
tions is not worth lnuch, nor do I say that it id one of 
the n10st effective: but anyhow, in consequence of it, 
no Pope any more tq,an a coun
el, could, for instance, 
introduce Ignatius's Epistles into the Canon o(Scrip- 
lure j-and, as to his dognlutic condemnation of parti- 
cular books, which, of course, are foreign to the depo- 
situm, I would sUy', that, as to their false doctrine there 
Can be no difficulty in condemning that, by means of 
that Aposto1ic deposit; nor surely in his condemning 
thp very wording, in which they convey it, when the 
subject is carefully considered. For the Pope's con- 
deluning the language, for instance, of Jansenius is a 
parallel act to the Church's sanctioning the word" Con- 
8uLstantial," and if a Council and the l>ope ,vere not 
infallible so far in their judgment of language, neither 
Pope nor Council could draw up a doglnatic definition at 
nIl, for the right exercise of words is in \'01 \- ed in the 
right exercise of thought. · 
10. And in like manner, as regards the precepts con- 
cerning moral duties, it is not in every such precept that 
the l>ope is infallible. i As a definition of faith lllUBt be 


6 It is observa.ble that the Pastor EtCl"n'US does not speak of If pI'm- 
copta" at all in its definition of the Pope's 11lfalliLility, ollly of his 
., ùetiuiu!j <loctrine," anù of his" dcGnit;ons." 
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ùrawn from t.he Apostolic dfp08ifll1ìl of doctrine, in orùer 
that it ,nay be considered an exercise of infallibility, 
whether in the Pope or a Council, so too a precept of 
n1orals, if it is to be accepted as from an infallible voice, 
l11ust be drawn from the 
Iol'allaw, that primary reve- 
lation to us from God. 
That is, in the first place, it must reJate to things in 
the'l1selves good or evil. If the Pope prescribed lying or 
revenge, his command would simply go for nothing, as 
if he had not issued it, because he has no power over 
the 1!foral Law. If he forbade his flock to eat any but 
vegetable food, or to dress in a particular fashion (ques- 
tions of decency and modesty not coming into the ques- 
tion), he "Tould also be going beyond the province of 
faith, because such a t'ule does not relate to a matter in 
itself good or bad. But ifhe gave a precept al1 over t.he 
\vorld for the adoption of lotteries instead of tithes or 
offerings, certainly it would be very hard to prove that 
he was contradicting the 1\Ioral Law, or ruling' a prac- 
tice to be in itself good which \vas in itself evil; and 
there are fe\v persons but would allow that it is at least 
doubtful \vhether lotteries are abstractedly evil, and in 
a doubtful matter the Pope is to be believed and obeyed. 
However, there are other conditions besides this, 
necessary for the exercise of Papal infallibility, in moral 
subjects :-f()r instance, his definition must relate to 
things necessary for salvation. No one would so speak 
of' lotteries, nor of a particular dress, nor of a particular 
kind of food ;-such precepts, then, did he make 
them, would be simply external to the range of his 
})l'erogativp. 
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And again, his infallibility in consequenc(1 is 110t 
called into exercise, unless he speaks to the \vholp 
world; for, if his precepts, in order to be dogmatic, 
Illust enjoin what i
 necessary to salvation, they must be 
necessary for all men. Accordingly orders which issue 
from hiru for the observance of particular countries, or 
political or religious classes, have no claim to be the 
utterances of his infallibility. If he enjoins upon the 
hierarchy of Ireland to withstand Inixed education, this 
is no exercise of his infallibility. 
It may be added that the field of morals contains so 
little that is unknown and unexplored, in cOIltra
t \vith 
revelation and doctrinal fact, which form the domain of 
faith, that it is difficult to say ,vhat portions of moral 
teaching in the cour....e of 1800 
'ears actually have pro- 
ceeded from the Pope, or from the Church, or where to 
look for such. N early all that either oracle has done 
in this respect, has been to condemn such propositions 
as in a Dloral point of view are fal
e, or dangerous or 
rash; and these condemnations, besides being such as 
in fact ,vill be found to comruallù the as::ient of most 
men, as soon as heard, do not necessarily go so far 
as to pre
ent any positi\7e statcrllellts for universal 
acceptance. 
11. \\Tith the lllentioIl of condernncrl propositions I 
aUl brought to another und large consideration, which is 
one of the best illustrations that I can give of tbat 
principle of minÏInizing so neces
ary, as I think, for a 
wise and cautious theology: at the 
anlC tirne I cannot 
insist upon it in the conneÀion into which I am going 
to introduce it, wit 110ut Sll brllitt iug III ysp1 f to the cor- 
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rcction of di vines ß10re learned than I can pretend to be 
Juyself. 
The infallibility, whether of the Church or of the 
l)ope, acts principally or solely in two channels, in direct 
statements of truth, and in the condemnation of error. 
The former takes the shape of doctrinal definitions, the 
latter stignlatizes propositions as heretical, next to heresy, 
erroneous, and the like. In each case the Church, as 
guided by her Divine l\faster, has made provision for 
weighing as lightly as possible on the faith and con- 
science of her children. 
As to the condemnation of propositions aU she teUs us 
is, that the thesis condemned when taken as a whole, or, 
again, when viewed in its context, is heretical, or blab- 
phemous, or impious, or whatever like epithet she affixes 
to it. 'Ve have only to trust her so far as to allo\v our- 
selves to be warned ag-ainst the thesis, or the work con- 
taining it. Theologians employ themsel ves in determin- 
ing what precisely it is that is condemned in tbat thesis 
or treatise; and doubtless in most cases they do so with 
success; but that determination is not de fide; all that 
is of faith is that tbere is in that thesis itself, which 
is noted, heresy or error, or other like peccant matter, 
as the case nlay be, such, that the censure is a peren1p- 
tory command to theologians, preachers, students, and 
all other whom it concerns, to keep clear of it. But so 
light is this obligation, that instances frequently occur, 
when it is successfully maintained by SOJne new writer, 
that the Pope's act does not imply what it has seemed to 
imply, and questions which seen1ed to be closed, are after 
a course of year8 re-opened. In discussions such as 
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these, there is a real exercise of private judgTuent and 
an allowable one; the uct of faith, which cannot be 
8uperscded or trifled with, being, I repeat, the unre- 
served acceptance that the thesis in question is heretical, 
or the like, d.S the Pope or the Church has spoken of it. 6 
In these case
 which in a true sensa Inay be called the 
Pope's nrgatit'e <:nunciations, the opportunity of a legiti- 
Inata minimizing lies in the intensely concrete character 
of the matters condemned; in his affirlnati ve enuncia- 
tions a like opportuni y is afforded by their being Inore 
or less abstract. Indeed, exceptin g such as relate to 
persons, that is, to the fl'rinity in Unity, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Saints, and the like, all the dogmas of Pope 
or of Council are but general, and so far, in consequence, 
admit of exceptions in their actual application,-thesc 
exceptions being determined either by other authoritative 
utterances, or by the scrutinizing vigilance, acutcness, 
and subtlety of the Sc/tola Tlleolo!Jorlinl. 
One of the most l'enlarkable instances of what I Inn 
insisting on is found in a dog'na, which no Catholic can 
ever think of disputing, viz., that" Out ur the Church, 
aud out of the faith, is no 
alvation." Xot to go to 
Scripture, it is the doctrine of St. Ignatius, St. lrenæus, 
St. Cyprian in the first three centurie:" as of St. Augus. 
tine and his cOl1temporaries in the fourth and fifth. It 
can never be other than an elementary truth of Chris- 
tiauity; and the present Pope has proclain1ed it as all 
Pope
, ductors, and bishops before hinl. But that truth 
has two a.spects, according as the force of the negative 


{; Fessler seems to confine the exercise of infal1ibility to the Note 
cc heretical," :po 11, Engl. 'fransl. 
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falls upon the U Church " or upon the" salvation." The 
main sen
e is, that there is no other communion or so. 
caned Church, but the Catholic, in which are stored tho 
pronlises, the sacraments, and other means of salvation; 
the other and derived sense is, that no one can be saved 
who is not ill that one and only Church. But it does 
not follow, because there is no Church but one, which 
has the Evangelical gifts and privileges to besto\v, that 
therefore no one can be saved without the intervention 
of that one Church. Anglicans quite understand this 
distinction; for, on the one hand, their Article says, 
"They are to be bad accursed (anathematizandi) that 
presume to say, that every man shall be saved by (in) 
the law or sect which he professeth, so that he be dili- 
gent to franle his life according to that law and the light 
of nature;" while on the other hand they speak of and 
hold the doctrine of the" uncovenantpd mercies of God." 
The latter doctrine in its Catholic form is the doctrine of 
invincible ignorance-or, that it is possible to belong to 
the soul of the Church without belonging to the body; 
and, at the end of 1800 years, it has been formally and 
authoritatively put forward by the present Pope (the 
first Pope, I suppose, who has done so), on the very 
saIne occasion on which he has repeated the fundarnental 
principle of exclusive salvation itself. It is to the pur- 
pose here to quote his words; they occur in the course 
of his Encyclical, addressed to the Bishops of Italy, 
uuder date of .August 10, 1863. 
" UTe and YOl
 know, that those who lie 1Ander in vin- 
cihle ignorance as regards our most Holy Religion, and 
who, diligently observing the natural law and its pre- 
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cepts, which are engra\en by God on the hearts of ull, 
and prepared to obey God, lead a good and upright life, 
ure able, by the operation of the power of divine light 
and grace, to obtain eternal life. " 7 
'''
ho would at first sight gather from the wording of 
so forcible a universal, that nn exception to its operation. 
such as this, so distinct, and, for what we know, so very 
wide, ,vas con
i8tent with holding it? 
Another in
ta.nce of a 
imilar kind is suO'O'cstcd bv the 
O
 w 
general acceptance in the Latin Church, since the tirne 
of St. Augustine, of the doctrine of absolute predesti- 
nation, as instanced in the teaching of other great saints 
bcsides hiD1, such as St. Fulgentiw
, St. Prosper, t;t. 
Gregory J St. ThoD1as, and St.. JJuonaventul'e. Yet in 
tbe last centuries a great explanation and Jl1odifìca- 
lion of this doctrine has been effected by the efforts 
)f the Jesuit School, "hich have issued in the rc- 

eption of a distinction between prede:stination to 
grace and predestination to glory; and a consequent 
adrnissioll of the principle that, though our own works 
do not lfvail for bringing us under the action of grace 
here, that does not hinder their availing, when ,ve drc 
in a state of grace, for our attaintnent of eternal glory 
hereafter. T" 0 saints of late centuries, 
t. }-"'rancis de 
Sale
 and St. 
\1tonso, seented to have professed this less 
rigid opinion, which is now the more COlnmon (loctrine 
of the day. 


7 The Pope sp('nks more forcibly s: ill in :\n ('
r!ier A lIocnt.;on. 
Artcr mentioning invincible ignorance he adds :_U Qnis tantum E1ibi 
..rrog-et, nt. hujusmodi ignorantiro designare limito
 queat, Juxta. 
populorum, regiunum, ingeniorum, aliarumqne rerum tam rnult.al'mll 
rationem (lit varictatem? "-])ec. 9. 1
54. 
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Another instance is supplied by the Papal decisionR 
concerning Usury. Pope Cleroont V., in the Council of 
Vienne, declares, cc If anyone shall have fallen into the 
error of pertinaciously presuming to affirm that usury 
is no sin, we determine that he is to be punished as a 
heretic." However, in the year 1831 the Sacred Pæni- 
tentiaria answered an inquiry on the subject, tothe effect 
that the Holy See suspended its decision on the point, 
and that a confessor who allowed of usury was not to 
be disturbed, cc non esse inquietandum." Here again a 
double aspect seems to have been realized of the idea 
intended by the word US1.try. 
To show how natural this process of partial and gra- 
dually developed teaching is, we may refer to the appa- 
rent contradiction of Bellarn1ine, who says cc t.he Pope, 
whether he can err or not, is to be obeyed by all the 
faithful" (Born. Pont. iv. 2), yet, as I have quoted him 
above, p. 52-53, sets do\vn (ii. 29) cases in which he 
is not to be obeyed. An illustration may be given in 
political history from the discussions which took place 
years ago as to the force of the Sovereign's Coronation 
Oath to uphold the Established Church. The ,vords 
were large and general, and seemed to preclude any act 
on his part to the prejudice of the Establishment; but 
lawyers succeeded at length in making a distinction 
between the legislative and executivp action of the 
Crown, which is no,v generally accepted. 
These instances out of many similar are sufficient to 
sho,v ,vhat caution is to be observed, on the part of 
private and unauthorized persons, in imposing upon 
the consciences of others any interpretation of dogmatic 
z 
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enunciations ,,'hich is beyond the lcgitilnat.e sen
e of 
the words, inconsistent ,vit h the principle that aU 
gencral rules have exception8, alld unrecognized by 
the 'fheological Schola. 
] 2. FroIn these various considerations it follows, that 
Pap;).l and Synodal definitions, obligatory on our faith, 
a.re of rare occurrence; and this is confessed by all sober 
Lheologians. Father O'Reilly, for instance, of Dublin, 
oue of the first theologians of the ùay, says:- 
U 'The Papal Infallibility is cOJnparati vely seldom 
brought into action. I aU1 very far from denying that 
t.he Vicar of Christ is largely assisted by God in the 
fulfihuent of his sublinle office, that he receives great 
light and strength to do ,yell the great ,york entrusted 
to him and imposed on him, that he is continually guided 
from above in the government of the Catholic Church. 
But this is not the meaning of Infallibility. . . . 'Yhat 
is the use of dragging in the Infallibility in connexion 
\vith Papal acts with \\"hich it has nothing to do,-papal 
acts, \vhich are very good and very holy, and entitled 
to all respect and obedience, acts in which the Pontift 
is commonly not mistaken, but in ,vhich he could be 
Inistaken and still remain infallible in the only :5ense in 
,vhich he has been declared to be so?" (The Irish 
J/onthly, 'Tol. ii. No. 10, 1874.)8 
This great authority goes on to disclaim any desire 
to minimize, but there is, I hope, no real difference be- 
tween us here. He, I all} Hurc, \\"ould sanction n1e in 
Jny repugnance to Ï1n po
e upon the fai th of others more 
than what the Church distinctly claims of them: and I 


8 V ul. Fessler also; and I believe Father Perrone says the same. 
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"hould follo\v hill1 in thinking it a lllore scriptural, 
Christian, dutiful, happy fraule of n1ÏnJ, to be easy, 
than to be difficult, of belief. I have already spoken of 
that un catholic spirit, which starts \vith a grudging 
faith in the word of the Church, and detennines to hold 
nothing but \vhat it is, as if by demonstration, compelled 
to believe. To be a true Catholic a man must have a 
generous loyalty to\vards ecclesiastical authority, and 
accept what is taught him with \vhat is called the pietas 
fidei, and only such a tone of mind has a claim, and it 
certainly has a claim, to be met and to be handled with 
a \vise and gentle minimism. Still the fact remains, 
that there has been of late years a fierce and intolerant 
temper abroad, which scorns and virtually tramples on 
the little ones of Christ. 


I end with an extract from the Pastoral of the S,,'"iss 
Bishops, a Pastoral which has received the Pope's 
approbation. 
" It in no ,vay depends upon the caprice of the Pope, 
or upon his good pleasure, to make such and such a doc- 
trine, the object of a dogmatic definition. He is tied up 
and limited to the divine revelation, and to the truths 
\vhich that revelation contains. He is tied up and 
limited by the Creeds, already in existence, and by the 
preceding definitions of the Church, He is tied up and 
limited by the divine law, and by the constitution of the 
Church. Lastly, he is tied up and limited by that duc- 
trine, divinely revealed, which affirms that alongside 
religious society there is civil society, that alongside tho 
z 2 
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Ecclesiastical Hierarchy there is the po\ver of temporal 
l\Iagistl"'ttes, invested in their o,vn domain ,vith a full 
sovereignty, and to ,,,,horn ,ve o,ye in conscience obe- 
tlience and respect in all things Illorally pern1Ïtted, and 
belonging to the JOlllaill of ci viI society. n 
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 10. Conclusion. 


I have now said all that I consider necessary in order 
to fulfil the task which I have undertaken, a task very 
painful to me and ungracious. I account it a great 
misfortune, that my last words, as they are likely to be, 
should be devoted to a controversy with one whom I 
have always so much respected and admired But I 
should not have been satisfied with myself, if I had not 
responded to the call made upon me from such various 
quarters, to the opportunity at last given me of breaking 
a long silence on subjects deeply interesting to me, anù 
to the demands of my own honour. 
The main point of 1tlr. Gladstone's charge against us 
is that in 1870, after a series of preparatory acts, a great 
change and irreversible was effected in the political atti- 
tude of the Church by the third and fourth chapters of 
the Vatican Pasto'r Ætern'lls, a change which no state or 
statesman can afford to pass over. Of this cardinal 
assertion I consider he has given no proof at all; and 
my object throughout the foregoing pages has been to 
make this clear. The Pope's infallibility indeed and 
his supreme authority have in the Vatican capita been 
declared matters of faith; but his prerogative of infal- 
libility lies in matters speculative, and his prerogative 
of authority is no infallibility in la\vs, commands, or 
lueasures. His infallibility bears upon the donlain of 
thought, not directly of action, and while it may fairly 
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cxercise the theologian, philosopher, or man of scicncc, 
it scarcely concerns the politician. .i\Ioreover, whether 
th
recognition of his infallibility indoctrineváll increase 
his actual power over the faith of Catholics, remains to 
he seen, and must be determi!l
d by the event; for there 
are gifts too large and too fearful to be handled freely. 
Ì\{r. Gladstoneseemstofeel this,and therefore insists upon 
the increase made by the Vatican definition in the Pope's 
authority. But there is no real increase; he has for ûen- 
turiesupon centuries had and used that authority, ,vhich 
the ])cfinition no,,,, declares ever tohave belonged to him. 
Before the Council there was the rule of obedience and 
t.here ,vere exceptions to the rule; and since the Council 
t heruleremains, and ,vith it the possibility of exceptions. 
It may be objected that a representation such as this, 
is negatived by the universal sentiment, which testifie..q 
to the fonnidable effectiveness of the Vatican decrees, 
and to the Pope's intention that they should be effective; 
that it is the boast of SOlne Catholics and the reproach 
levelled against us by all Protestants, that the Catholic 
Church has no,v become beyond mistake a despotic 
aggre
sive Papa.cy, in ,vhich freedom of thought and ac- 
tion is utterlyextinguishe(l But I do not allo,v that this 
alleged unanimous testilnony exists. Of course Prince 
Bisll1arck 9 and other statesmen such as l\lr. Gladstone, 
II Let me, from this accidental mention of Prince Bismarck, make 
for myself an opportunity, which my subject has not given me, of 
expressing my deep sympathy with the suffering Catholics of Ger- 
man) . \Vho can doubt that, in their present resolute disobedience 
to that statcsnlan's measures, they are only fulfilling their duty to 
God and His Church? \Vho can but pray tha.t, were English 
Catholics in a similar trial, they might have grace to act as bravely 
in the cause of religion? 
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rest their opposition to Pope Pius on the political 
ground; but the Old-Catholic movement is based, not 
upon politics, but upon theology, and Dr. Dollinger has 
more than once, I believe, declared his disapprobation 
of the Prussian acts against the Pope, while Father 
IIyacinth has quarrelled with the anti-Catholic politics 
of Geneva. The French indeed have shown their sense 
of the political support which the Holy Father's name 
and influence would bring to their country; but does 
anyone suppose that they expect to deri ve support defi- 
nitely from the Vatican decrees, and not rather from 
the prest'ige of that venerable AuthoritYJ ,vhich those 
decrees have rather lowered than otherwise in the eyes of 
the ,vorld? So again the Legitimists and Carlists in 
France and Spain doubtless ,vish to associate themselves 
with Rome; but where aud how have they signified that 
they can turn to profit the special dogma of the Pope's 
infallibility, and would not have been better pleased to 
be rid of the controversy which it has occasioned? In 
fact, instead of there being a universal impression that 
the proclamation of his infallibility and supreme au- 
thority has strengthened the Pope's secular position in 
Europe, there is room for suspecting that some of the 
politicians of the day, (I do not mean )Ir. Gladstone) 
were not sorry that the Ultramontane party was suc- 
cessful at the Council in their prosecution of an object 
which those politicians considered to be favourable to the 
intere:sts of the Oi viI Power. There is certainly some 
plausibility in the view, that it is not the "Curia 
ROJnana," as 
Ir. Gladstone considers, or the " Jesuits," 
who ure the "flstute" party, but that rather the
? 
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themselves have fallen into a trap, aud are victÏ1ns of 
the astuteness of secular statmnnen 
The recognition, which I anI here ilnplying, of the 
existence of parties ill the Church reminds me of ,vhat, 
while I have been \yriting these page:;, I have all along 
felt \vould be at once the primâ facie and also the nlost 
telling criticism upon me. It will be Haid that there 
are very considerable differences in argulnentanJ opinion 
bet\veen me and others ,vho have replied to l\Ir. Glad- 
stone, and I shall be taunted \vith the evident break- 
down, thereby lllade manifest, of that topic of glorifi.ca- 
tion so cOlnmonly in the Inouths of Catholics, that they 
are all of one \\"ay of thinking, \vhile Protestant bodies 
are all at variance with each other, and by reason of 
that very variation of opinion can have no ground of 
certainty severally in their own. 
rrhis is a sho\",y and serviceable retort in controversy; 
but it is nothing III ore. First, as regarùs the argument.-; 
which Catholics use, it has to be considered \vhetherthese 
are really incompatible with each other; if they are not; 
then surely it is generally granted by Protestants as \vell 
as Catholics, that t\VO distinct arguments for the same 
conclusion, instead of invalidating that conclusion, ac- 
tually strengthen it. And next, supposing the difference 
to be one of conclusions themselves, then it must be 
consiùered whether the difference relates to a matter of 
faith or to a matter of opinion. If a matter of faith is in 
question I grant there ought to 1e absolute agreement, 
or rather I Inaiutain that there is; I mean to say that 
only one out of the statements put forth can be trne, and 
that the other statcmcntH ""ill be at once \vithùra\Vll b J " 
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their authors, by virtue of their being Catholics, as soon 
as they learn on good authority that they are erroneous. 
But if the differences which I have supposed are only in 
theological opinion, they do but sho\v that after all 
private judgment is not so utterly unknown among 
Catholics and in Catholic Schools, as Protestants are 
desirous to establish. 
I have \vritten on this subject at some length in Lec- 
tures which I published many years ago, but, it would 
appear, with little practical effect upon those for whom 
they were intended. "Left to himself," I say, " each 
Catholic likes and would maintain his own opinion and 
his private judgment just as much as a Protestant; and 
he has it and he maintains it, just so far as the Church 
does not, by the authority of Revelation, supersede it. 
The very nloment the Church ceases to speak, at the 
very point at which she, that is, God \vho speaks by her, 
circumscribes her range of teaching, then private judg- 
ment of necessity starts up; there is nothing to hinder 
it. . . .. A Catholic sacrifices his opinion to the 'V ord 
of God, declared through His Church; but from the 
nature of the case, there is nothing to hinder him ha ving 
his own opinion and expressing it, whenever, and so 
far as, the Church, the oracle of Revelation, does not 
speak." 1 
In saying this, it must not be supposed that I am 
denying what is called the pietas fidei, that is, a sense of 
the great probability of the truth of enunciations made 
by the Church, which are not formally and actually to be 

onHidered as the" ,V ord of GoLl." Doubtless it is our 


) Vide" Difflculties felt by Anglicani;," Lecture X. 
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duty to check many a speculation, or at least many an 
utterance, even though \ve a.re not bound to condemn it 
as contrary to religious truth. But, after all, the ReId 
of religious thought which the duty of faith occupies, is 
small indeed compared with tha.t which is open to our 
free, though of course to our reverent and conscientiouR, 
speculation. 
I dra \v from these remarks two conclusions; first as 
regards Protestant
,-.i\Ir. Gladstone should not on the 
one hand declaim ago inst us as having U no mental free- 
doni," if the periodical press on the other hand is to 
n10ck us as admitting a liberty of private judgment, 
purely Protestant. \Ve surely are not open to contra- 
dictory imputations. Every note of triumph over the 
differences w'hich mark our answers to l\Ir. Gladstone is 
a distinct adnlission that we do not deserve his inju- 
rious reproach that ,ve are captives and slaves of the 
Pope. 
Secondly, for the benefit of some Catholics, I would 
observe that, \\ hile I acknowledge one Pope,jnre divino, 
I ackno,vledge no other, and that I think it a usnrpa- 
tion, too \vicked to be comfortably d\velt upon, ,,"hen 
individuals use their own private judglnent, in the dis- 
cusHion of religious questions, not simply" abundare 
in suo sensu," hut for the purpose of anathematizing the 
private judglnent of others. 
I say there is only one Oracle of God, the Holy Ca- 
tholic Church and the Pope as her head To her 
teaching I have ever desired all my thoughts, all nlY 
,vords to be conformed; to her judgment J submit ,vhat 
I have now' \vritten, \vhat I have ever written, not only 
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as regards its truth, but as to its prudence, its sUItable- 
ness, and its expedience. I think I have not pursued 
any end of Iny o'\vn in anything that I have published, 
but I know '\vell, that, in matters not of faith, I may 
have spoken, '\vhen I ought to have been silent. 


And now, my dear Duke, I release you from this 
long discussion, and, in concluding, beg you to accept 
the best Christmas wishes and prayers for your present 
and future from 
Your affectionate Friend and Servant, 
JOHN HENRY NE\Vi\[AN. 


THE ORATORY. 
Dec. 27 J 1874. 
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February 26, 1875. 'Ir. Gladstone's new Pamphlet, 
whichhasjustappeared, is only partially directed against 
the foregoing Letter, and, ,vhen he remarks on what I 
.. 
have written, he does so with a gentleness which may be 
thought to be unfair to his argument. 
Ioreover he, 
commences \vith dOllle pages about Ine personally of so 
Bpecial a character, that, did I dare dwell upon them in 
their direct inlport, they would of course gratify me 
exceedingly. But I cannot do so, becau
e I belipve that, 
,vith that seriousness which is characteristic of him, he 
has ,vished to say what he felt to be true, not what was 
compliUlentary; and because, looking on beyond his 
\vords to \"hat they imply, I see in them, though he did 
not mpan it so hilnself, a grave, or altnost severe question 
addressed to me, which effectually keeps me from taking 
pleasure in theIn, however great it; the honour they dome. 
It is indeed a stern question which his words 8ug- 
gpst, whether, now that I have come to tbe end of D1Y 
days, I have uscd aright whatever talents God bas given 
me, and as He would have had Ine use them, in building 
up religious truth, and not in pulling down, breaking 
up, and scattering abroad. All I can /Say in answer to 
it, is, that froDl the day I becutne u Catholic to this day, 
no\v ('lo

. upon thirty year8, I have never had a tnornent.'s 
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misgivIng diat the conlmunion of Ronle Id that Church 
which the .L\postles set up at Pentecost, which alone haH 
:' the adoption of sons, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the revealed law, and the service of God, and the 
prolnises," and in which the Anglican comlnunion, what- 
everitsluerits and demerits, whatever the great excellence 
of indi viduaI8 in it, has, as such, no part. Nor have I 
ever, since 1845, for a moment hesitated in my conviction 
that it was my clear duty to join, as I did then join, that 
Catholic Church, which in my own conscience I felt to 
be divine. Persons and places, incidents and circum- 
stances of life, which belong to nlY first forty-four years, 
are deeply lodged in my memory and my affections; 
tnoreover, I have had more to try and afHict me in various 
ways as a Catholic than as an Anglican; but never for a 
luoment have I wished myself back; never have I ceased 
to thank my 
Iaker for His mercy in enab1ing me to 
Inake the great change, and never has He let me feel for- 
saken by IIim, or in distress, or any kind of religious 
trouble. I do not know how to avoid thus meeting Mr. 
Gladstone's language about me: but I can say no more. 
The judgment must be left to a day to come. 
In the remarks that follow I shall take the order of my 
Sections. 



 1. 

Iy first reason for wrItIng in answer to 1\11'. Glad. 
stone's Expostulation was his charge against us, e'that 
Catholics, if they act consistently with their principles, 
cannot be loyal subjects," supr. p.180. And he withdrawB 
this in his new IJumphlet (Vaticanisnl, p. 1-1-), though not 
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in very gracious language, H 'fho Îrntt1ûdiate purpose of 
nl\"' a p l)cal " he savs "has been attained in so far that 
. r' . , , 
the loyalty of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects in the 
IBass renu1Îns evidently untainted and secure." 

Iy second reason was to protest against" his attack 
upon our moral uprightness," 811pr. ibid. Here again he 
seelns to grant that, if what I s
y can be received as 
genuine Catholic teaching, I have succeeded in my 
purpose. lIe has a doubt, however, whether it does not 
"slnack of Protestantisln," Vat. p. 69. lIe does not 
give any distinct l'fason for this doubt; and, though I 
shall notice it in its place, inf,.. 
 5, I think it but fair to 
Jnaintain as a plain principle of controversy, that it is the 
accu:'\cr who has to prove his point, and that he must not 
content himself with profcgsing that the accused parties 
have not succeeded to his satisfaction in disproving it. 
Lastly, as springing out of thes
 two charges and 
illustrating thelu, was his exaggerated notion of the force, 
drift, and range of the Vatican definition of tho Pope's 
infallibility and supren1acy. IIere again I consider he 
leaves IllY interpretation of it without reply, though ap- 
parently it docs not content hinl. SOIße of the objec- 
tions to ,vhat I have Haid, which he throw8 out obiter, 
as well as sOlue Inaùe by others, shall now be noticed. 


Supr. pp. 190, 191. I have sai 1, arropos of the pro- 
spect of a definition of the Pope's Infallibility in the 
times of Pitt and Peel, "If [the government] wanted to 
obtain some real inforlnation about the probabilities of the 
future, why did they not go to head-quarters? why not 
go to }lolne? . . . It is impossible that they could have 
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ntered into fornlal negotiations with the Popp, \vithout 
its becorning perfectly clear that ROlne could never be a 
party to such a pledge as England wanted, and that 
no pledge trom Catholics was of value to which Ronle 
was not a party." To my astonishment 
Ir. Gladstone 
seems t.o consider this a fatal admission. lie cries out, 
" Stateslnen of the future, recollect the words! . . . The 
lesson received is this: although pledges were givell, 
although their validity was formally and even pas- 
sionately asserted, although the subject-matter wat) one 
of civil allegiance, 'no pledge from Catholics was of 
any value, to which Rome was not a party,' "p. 39. 
I deny that the question of infallibility was one of 
civil allegiance, but let that pass; as to the main prin- 
ciplo involved in what I have said, it certainly does 
perplex and confuse me that a st.atesman with l\[r. 
Gladstone's experience should make light of credentials, 
and should not recognize the difference between party 
opinion and formal decisions and pledges. 'Vhat is the 
use of accredited ministers and an official intercourse 
between foreign powers, if the acts of mere classes or 
interests will do instead of them? At a congress, I 
believe the first act of plenipotentiaries is to show to 
each other their credentials. What ruinister of foreign 
affairs would go to the Cesaro,vitch, who happened to 
be staying among us, for an explanation of an expedi- 
tion of Russia in upper Asia. instead of having recourse 
to the Russian ambassador? 
The common saying, that H "'higs are Tories out of 
place" illustrates again what is in itself so axiornatio 
Successive ulinistries of opposite views sho,v in history, 
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for the most part. 1.s one consistent national governm
nt. 
and, when a foreign power nlistakes the objections which 
public Illen in opposition make to the details, circum. 
Rtances, or seasona bleness of certain ministerial measures, 
for deliberate judgInents in its favour, it is likely, as in 
the Cdse of the great Napoleon, to incur eventually, when 
the opposition comes into office, great disappointrllent, 
and has no one to blame but itself. 80 again, the C7ar 
Nicholas seelns to have rnistaken the deputation of the 
peace party before the Crimean war for the voice of the 
]
nglish nation. It is not a business-like way of acting 
to assume the assurances of partisans, however sincerely 
nlade, for conditions of a contract. There is nothing 
indeed to show that the Jloly See in 1793 or 1829 had any 
notion that the infallibility of the Pope, even if ever made 
a. dogma, would be so Inadc within such limits of time 
85 could affect the b01lá fide character of the prospects 
which English and lrish Catholics opened upon 
Ir. Pitt 
or Mr. Peel. The events in Europe of the foregoing half 
century had given no encouragenleni to the Papal cause. 
Nor did Catholics alone avo" antic.ipations which helped 
to encourage the latter statesman in the course, into 
which the political condition of Ireland, not any kindness 
to the Irish religion, primarily turned him. There ,vera 
Anglican ecclesiastics, whom he descrvedly trusted, who 
gave it to him as their settled opinion, as regards the 
Protestantism of England, that, if the emancipation of 
Catholics could but be passed in the night, there would 
be no excitelnent about it ne:xt morning. Did such an 
influential judglnent, thus offi']"Pll to l\Tr..Pecl. involve 
a. breach of a pledge, because it "YilS nut fulfillt'd? 


... 
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It was notorious all over the ,vorld that the North 
of Catholic Christendom took a different view of Papal 
infallibility from the South. A long controversy had 
gone on; able writers were to be found on either side; 
each side was positive in the truth of its own cause; 
each hoped to prevail. The Gallican party, towards 
,vhich England and Ireland inclined, thought the other 
simply extravagant; but with the Ultramontane stood 
Rome itself. Ministers do not commonly believe all the 
representations of deputations who come to them with 
the advocacy of particular measures, though those depu- 
tations may be perfectly sincere in what they aver. The 
Catholics of England and Ireland in 1826 were almost 
as one man in thinking lightly of the question, but even 
then there were those who spoke out in a different sense, 
and warned the government that there was a contrary 
opinion, and one strong both in its pretensions and its 
prospects. I am not bound to go into this subject at 
length, for I have allowed that the dominant feeling 
among our Catholics at that day was against the prudence 
or likelihood of a definition of Papal infallibility; but I 
,viII instance one ortwo writers of name who had spoken 
in a different sense. 
I cannot find that 
Ir. Gladstone deals with my 
reference to Archbishop Troy, whose pastoral bears the 
date (1793) of the very year in which as Mr. Gladstone 
tells us, Vat., p. 48, a. Relief Act was granted to Ireland. 
The Archbishop, as I have quoted him (supr., p. 188), 
says, "]'lany Catholics contend that the Pope . . . is 
infallible. . . . others deny this. . . . Until the Church 
shaH decide . . . either opinion may be adopted." This 
A ß. 
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is a very significant, as well as an authoritative pas- 
sage. 
Again: Father 1\Iumford's CatllOlic Scriplu1'ist is a 
popular Address to Protestants, in the vernacular, \vhich 
has gone through various editions in the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries. The edition from which I quote is that 
of 1863. He says, p. 39, cc \Vhether the definition of a 
council alone, defining \vithout their chief pastor, or the 
definition of the chief pastor alone, defining without a 
council, be infallible or no, there be several opinions 
amongst us, in which we do and may vary \vithout any 
prejudice to our faith, which is not built upon what is 
yet under opinion, but upon that which is delivered as 
infallible." 
Again, Bishop Hay is one of the most conspicuous 
Prelatesandauthoritativewritcrsanlong
t usof the 18th 
century. In his IC Sinccre Ch1'
stian," published between 
1770 and 1780, he treats of the infallibility of the Pope 
at considerable length, and in its favour. He says, p. 
188 (ed. 1871) that that doctrine" is not proposed to us 
as an article of divine faith, nor bas the Church ever 
Inade any decision concerning it. Great numbers of the 
Inost learned di vines are of opinion that, in such a ca,:;e, 
the Head of the Church is infallible in \vhat Le teaches, 
but there are others who are of a contrary opinion." He 
proceeds, (( On what grounds do those divines found their 
opinion, who believe that the Pope himself, when he 
speaks to the faithful as head of the Church, is infallible 
in what he teaches 1" and he answers, cc On very strong 
reasons both from Scripture, tradition, and reaHon." 
These he goes through seriat-im; then he add8, p. IH4 
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Cr \\That proof do the others bring for their opinion, 
that the Head of the Church i
 not infallible'? They 
bring llot a single text of Scripture, nor almost one 
arguluent from tradition to prove it." 
I lnight add that the chief instrument in rousing and 
rallying the Prote::;tant sentiment againstCatholiceman- 
cipation ,vas from first to last the episcopate and clergy 
of the Church Established; no,v, if there was any body 
of men ,vho were perfectlya,vare of the division of senti- 
ment among Catholics as to the seat of infallibility, it 
was they. Their standard divines, writing in the verna- 
cular, discharge it, as one of their most effective taunts, 
against their opponents, that, whilst the latter hold the 
doctrine of infallibility, they differ anlong thenlselves 
\vhether it is lodged in an Ecumenical Councilor in the 
ROnUtll See. It never can be 
aid then that this opinion, 
\vhich has now become a dogma, ,vas not perfectly ,veIl 
known to be living and energetic in the Catholic com- 
111union, though it was not an article of faith, and was 
not spoken of as such by Catho1ics in this part of the 
world during the centuries of persecution. 

lr. Gladstone, as his Iuildest conclusion against us, is 
inclined to grant that it was not an act of duplicity in 
us, that in 1826 our Prelates spoke against the Pope's 
infallibility, though in 1870 they took part in defining 
it; but then he maintains it to be at least a proof that 
the Church has changed its doctrine, and thereby for- 
feited its claim to be cc semper eaden)." But it is no 
change surely to decide between two prevalent opinions; 
however, if it is to be so regarded, then change has been 
the characteristic of the Church froln the earliest tilnes, 
A a :2 
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as, for instance, in the t.hird century, on the point of the 
validity of baptism by heretics. And hence such change 
as has taken place (which I should prefer to call doc- 
trinal developlnent), is in itself 8 positive argument in 
favour of the Church's identity from first to last; for a 
growth in its creed is a law of its life. I have already 
insisted upon this, supra, p. 314; also in former volumes, 
a:? in my ..Apologia, and Difficulties qf Anglicalls. 


9. 3. 
Supr. p. 195. As 
Ir. Gladstone denied that the 
Pupal prerogatives were consistent with ancient history, 
I said in unswer that that history on the contrary was 
the clearest witness in their favour, as showing how the 
promises made to St. Peter were provid
ntiany fulfilled 
by political, &c., changes, external to the Pope: which 
worked for him. I did not mean to deny that those 
prerogatives were his from the beginning, but merely 
that they were gradually brought into full exercise by a 
course of events, which history records. Thus it was a 
mistake to say that Catholics could not appeal in favour 
of the Papal power to history. To make Iny meaning 
quite clear, as I hoped, I distinctly said I was not 
speaking theologically, bilt historically, nay, looking at 
the state of things with "non-Catholic eyes." How- 
ever, as the following pa

age from the Etudes ReHgieuses 
shows, it seems that I have been misunderstood, though 
the writer himself, Père Ramière, does me the justice 
and the favour to defend me, and I here adopt his words 
as n1Y defence. He says,- 
"Pour exprimer cette concentration providentielle, 
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dans les mains du Pape, du pouvoir ecclesiastique partagé 
autrefois dans une plu
 large mesure par l'episcopat, Ie 
P. Newman se sert d'un terIlle légal qu'il ne faut pas 
prendre à la Iettre. II dit que Ie Pape est héritier par 
difaut de la bierarchie écuménique du iv 6 siècle. Le 
savant directeur de la Voce delta Veritâ blâme cette ex- 
pression, qui impliquerait, selon lui, qui Ie Pape tient son 
pouvoir de la hierarchie: rnais Ie P. Newman cxclut 
cette interpretation, puis qu'il fait deriver Ie plenitude 
du pouvoir pontifical de la prOn1e:3Se faite par Jésus- 
Christ à, Saint Pierre," p. 256, 7, note. 



 4. 
Supr., p. 24

. I here say that ",vere I actually a 
soldier or sailol" in her 1Iajesty's service in a just war, 
and should the Pope suddenly bid all Catholic soldiers 
and sailors to retire from her service, taking the advice, 
&c., . . . I should not obey him." Here I avail myself 
of a passage in Canen Neville's recent pamphlet (" A 
few Comn1ents, &c.," l>ickering), in which he speaks with 
the authority belonging to a late theological Professor of 

laynooth :- 
"In the in1possible hypothesis of the Pope being 
engaged in a war with England, how would the alle- 
giance of English Catholics be affected P . . how would 
it be, if they were soldiers or sailors? . . . . SOlne one 
will urge, the Pope may issue a mandate enforced by an 
annexed excommunicu.tion, forbidding all Catholics to 
engage in thewar against hirn. . . . The supposed action 
of the Pope docs not change the question materially. . . 
The so]diers and sailors 'would not incur it, because 
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'gral'f fears' excuse from censure [excommunication], 
censures being directed against the contumaciuus, not 
against those who act through fear or coercion. . . . It 
is a trite principle, that Inere ecclesiasticallawB do not 
bind, when there ,,'ould be a very grave inconvenience 
in their observance; and it denies a8 a rulo to any 
human legislator (e.g., the Pope) the power of making 
la WB or precept
, binding Dlell to the performance of 
actions, ,vhich, fronl the dangcr and difficulty attendant 
011 their fulfilment, are esteemed hcroic," pp. 101, 2. 



 õ. 
Supr., p. 254. I have said, "The Pope, who COJl1CS of 
ltevclation, has no jurisdiction over Nature," i.e. the 
natural Law. 1fr. Glad8tone on the other hand says, 
CI Idle it is to tcll us, finally, that the Pope is bound by 
the moral and divine law, by the commandments of God, 
by the rulcs of the Gospel: . . . for of these, one and 
ull, the Pope himself, by himself, is the judge ,,
ithout 
Hppeal," p. 102. That is, Mr. Gladstone thinks that 
the Pope Jnay deny and anathematize the proposition, 
"There is one God:" and Hiay proceed to circulate by 
Cardinal .A.ntonelli a whole Syllabus of kindred" erro- 
neous theses" for the instruction of the Bishops. CD- 
tholict5 think this inlpo
sible, as believing in a Divine 
Providence ever exercised over the Church. But let us 

rant, for argunlent-sake, that a Pope could comnlit so 
insane a violation of the Natural and the llcvcalcd 
La\v :-we know what would be the consequcnce to such 
a Pop". Cardinal Turrccn_'Jnata t('achcs, as J have 
quotctl hiln, that" wpre the Pope to cOlllllland anything 
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against Holy Scripture, or the articles of faith, or the 
truth of the Sacraments, or the conlmands of the 
natural or divine law, he ought not to be obeyed, but in 
such commands to be ignored." Supr., p.242. Ot.her, 
and they the highest Ultramontane theologians, hold 
that a Pope who teaches heresy tp80 facto ceases to be 
l)ope. 
Supr., p. 261. Here, after stating that there are 
cases in which the Pope's commands are to be resisted by 
individual Catholics, I cìlallenge Mr. Gladstone to bring 
passages from our authoritative writers to the con- 
trary: and I aad, "they mw:.,t be passages declaring not 
only that the Pope is ever to be obeyed, but that there 
arc no exceptions to this rule, for exceptions ever must 
be in all concrete matter:4." Instead of doing so, }Ir. 
Gladstone contents himself with enunciating the contra- 
dictory to what I have said. "Dr. N e'Vlnan says there 
ure exceptions to this precept of obedience. But this 
is just what the Council has not said. The Church by 
the Council imposes Aye. The private conscience 
reserves to itself the title to say No. I must confess 
that in this apology there is to me a strong, undeniable 
snlack of Protestantism," p. 69. 
Mr. Gladstone says "there is to me;" yes, cprtainly 
to him and other Protestants, because they do not know 
our doctrine. I have given in mr Pamphlet, three rea- 
S011S in justification of what I said; first that exceptions 
11l11St be from the nature of the case, "for in all concrete 
matters," not only in precepts of obedience, rules are 
but general, and except.ions mÙRt occur. Then, in a 
later page, p. 304, I gi,
e actual instances, 'which have 
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occurred in the history of Catholic teaC'hing, of excep 
tions after large prinC'iples have been laid down. But 
nlY main reason lies in the absolute statements of theolo- 
ginns. I ,villingly endure to have about Jne a slnack of 
Protestantism, which attaches to Cardinal Turl'ccrc- 
Jllata in the 15th century, to Cardinah
 Jacobatius and 
Bellarmine in the 16th, to the CarIuclitcR of Ralau1anca 
in the 17th, and to all theologians prior to t hCln; and 
also to the \\"hole Schola. after theIn, such as to ]
athcr
 
Corduba, Natalis Alexander, and Bu
enbanmJ and so 
down to St. Alfonso LIguori, the latest Doctor of the 
Church, in the 18th, and to Cardinal Gousset and 
Archbishop Kenrick in the 19th. 
On the subject of the 
upremacy of Conscience a cor- 
respondent has done me the favour of referring me to 
a passage in the life of the well-1..nown 1,1. Emery 
(Paris, 1862), Supérieur of St. Sulpice. It runs as fol- 
lows :- 
"La célébration du mariage de Napoléon a\'ec 
l' Archiduchesse d' Autriche donna lieu à une autre diffi- 
culté sur la queUe 11. .Emery fut dans Ie cas de s'expli- 
queI', non avec Ie gouvcrnement, mais avec quelques 
cardinaux qui òésiraicnt connaÎtre son sentinlent. II 
s'agissait de savoir si les cal'dinaux résident à Paris, au 
nonlbre de vingt-six, pouvaient en conscience a
sister à 
la cérémonie rcligieuso du nlariage. Quelques jours 
avant cette cérémonie, )1. Emery, consulté la-dessus 
par Ie cardinal della Somaglia. qui paraissait regarder 
cette assistance cOIn me illicitc, lni répondit que, s'il élait 
c.rrect ircm,cllt dans ('elll' jl(,1".f) asian, it lle }Jolltoit ('12 con- 
scicncl' a.ç;ç;i8tl']' à la ('érhnonir, parce qu'il n'est jamais 
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]JC1"l1lis d'o[Jir cOJl[re .
a cOJlscience. l\Iais il ajouta que 
cette al;;sistance, uu fond, ne lui parai:3
ait pas illicite," &c. 
It got about in consequence that he had denied tbat 
any cardinal could with a 
afe conscience be present at 
the religious ceremony. This led Cardinal Fesch to ,vrite 
him a letter asking for an explanation, ina

nuch as u. 
cardinal had distinctly stated "que 
l. Emery avait 
confirnlé ce cardinal dans son opinion, qu'il ne pouvait 
pas, en conscience, assister au nlariage de l'Empereur ;" 
whereas, Oardinal Fesch proceeds, "hier mêlne, à trois 
heures après midi, :11. Elnery, pour la seconde ou troi- 
sième fois, m'avait protesté qui'l était d'une opinion 
toute contraire, ct qu'il pensait que les cardinaux 
pouvaient assister à la cérémonie." In consequence he 
asked for" une réponse catégorique" frorn M. Emery. 
1\1. Emery in cOD3equence wrote letters to both car. 
dinals to show his consistency in the language he had 
used in conversation with each of them, insisting for th

t 
purpose on the distinction which has led to the intro- 
duction of his name and conduct into this place, viz., 
that every man must go by his own conscience, not by 
that of another. He says to Cardinal Somaglia, " V ous 
m'avez dit qu'après avoir fait les récherches les plus 
exactes, VOliS étiez con vaincu que 'L"OUS ne pOll'l"iez alter 
au, rna1"iage sans ólesser 'l.'otre conscience. J'ai dû vons 
dire, et je YOUS ai dit, que, dans cette supposition, vous ne 
deviez point y assister, parce que j' étais persnadé cornme 
'COliS, qu'on ne pouvait, qu'on ne devaitjatnais, agir contre 
sa conscience, rné1Jle errollie." lIe adds, " NOll q ne les 
incon\énients soient une raison d'åutori
er l'as
i'tallce 
qui sel'ait d'ailll'urs illicite, nlais ccs incon\enicnts 8uut 
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une rail50n très-forte d'examiner Ie plus attentivement 
qu'il est possible, si récllelnent l'assistance est illicite, 
pt si la conscience qu'on s'est forrnéo à cetto sujet n'est 
point une conscience erronée."-t. 2, pp. 249-254. 
In the event Cardinal Somaglia kept to his view, 
contrary to 
I. Elnel'Y, and did not attend the marriage 
CerClJ10Il Y . 



 6. 
Supr., pp. 274, 275. 
peaking of the proposition 
conclpmned in the Ell
yclical of 1864, to the CHl'Ct that 
it is the right of anyone to have liberty to give public 
utterance, in every l}ossible 8hape, by every po:-;sible 
channel, without any let or hindrance frolu God or 
InUll, to all his notions whatevcr, I ha.ve said that" it. 

CClll
 a light epithet for the Pope to use, when he called 
such a doctrine of conscience a deli1.anu'lltU1Jl Presently 
I add, "Perhaps Mr. Glad
tone will say, 'Vhy should 
the rope take the trouble to condemn what is so wild P 
but he docs," &c. 
On this 
Ir. Gladstone remarks, Vat., p. 21, 22, "It 
appears to me that this is, to use a mild phrase, merely 
triAing with the subject. 'Ve are asked to believe that 
w hat the Pope intended to cOlldelnn was a state of 
things which never has existed in any country in the 
world. Now he says he is condemning one of the 
commonly prevailing errors of the time, familiarly 
known to the Bishops 'VhOlll he addresses. "That 
bishop kno,vs of a 
tate 'vhich by law allows a perfectly 
free course to blasphelny, filthiness, and sedition? " 
I (10 not find anything to show that th(1 l)ope is 
Hpeaking of Statcs, and not of writers; and, though I 
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do not pretend to know against what writers he is 
speaking, yet there are writers who do maintain doc- 
trines which carried out consistently would reach that 
deliramcntunt which tbe Pope speaks of, if they have not 
rather already reached it. \Ve are a sober people; but 
are not the doûtrines of even so grave and patient a 
thinker as the late 
Ir. J. S. l\Iill very much in that 
direction P He says, "'.rhe appropriate region of human 
liberty comprises first the in ward domain of consciOlls- 
ness; demanding liberty of conscience in the most com- 
prehensive sense, liberty of thought and feeling, absolute 
freedom of opinion and sentiment on all subjects prac- 
tical or speculative, scientific, nloral, or theological. Tho 
liberty of eJ'pressing and publishing opinion may scell
 to 
fall under a different principle, since it belongs to that 
part of the conduct of an individual which concerns other 
people; but, being almost of as much importance as the 
liberty of thought itself, and resting in great part on the 
same reasons, t"s practically inscpa rable from it, &c. ,-
c. 
. . . No society in which these liberties are not on the 
whole respected, is free, whatever may be its form of 
government." (On L1'berfy, III trod. ) Of conrse he docs 
not allow of a freedom to harm others, though we have 
to consider well what he means by barming: but his is a 
freedoln which must meet with no "impediment from 
our fellow-creatures, so long as what we do does not hann 
t.hem, even though they should think our conduct foolish, 
perverse, or wrong." "The only freedoln," he con- 
tinues, "which deserves the name is that of pursuing 
our own good in our own way, so long as we do not 
attcullJt to deprive others of theirs, or irnpede their 
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efforts to obtain it. Each is the proper guardian of his 
own health, w hether bodily, or lllental and spiritual." 
That is, no innnoral doctrines, poems, novels, plays, 
conduct, a.cts, n1ay be visiterl by the reprobation of 
public opinion; nothing 11lUst be put down, I do not say 
by the law's, but evcn by society, by the prcss, by 
t'cligious influence, lTIerely on the ground of shocking 
the sense of decency and the modesty of a Christian 
c01nmunity. Nay, the police lnust not visit IIoly\vcll 
Street, n01" a licence be necessary for dancing-rooms: 
but the Inost revolting atrocities of heathen times and 
countries n1ust for conscience-sake be allowed free exer- 
cise in our great citi('8. A vertcd looks indeed and silent 
?isgust, or again Ii tional expostulation, is admissible 
against tbeIn, but nothing of a Jnore energetic charactcr. 
I do not in1pute t
}is to 1\11'. Mill. He had too much 
English common sense to carry out his principles to 
thesp extreme but legitimate conclusions; he strove to 
find Ineans of limiting theln by the introduction of 
other and antagonist principles; but then that such a 
man held the theory of liberty which he na@ a\""o\yed, and 
that he has a great following, is a suggestion to us that 
t.he fIoly See may have had abundant reason in the 
present btate of the continent to anathematize a pro- 
position, ,vhich to Mr. Gladstone scenlS so wild and 
unheard of. 



 7. 
Sup}"., pp. 277,281. I have said that the Syllabus is to 
be received fr0111 the Pope with" profound sublni
sion." 
p. 27;, and" by an act of ohedience," p. 2S1 ; I add, 
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It but not of faith," for it U has no do
matic force." I 
maintain this still. I say, in spite \}f !)rofessor Schultc, 
and the English Catholic: writer to wholu Mr. Gladstone 
refers, p. 32, I have as l1luch right to maintain that the 
implicit condemnation with which it visits its eighty 
propositions is not ex catlwdra, or an act of the Infallible 
Chair, as have those" gravest theologians," as Bishop 
Fessler speakR, who call its dognlatic force in question, 
Fessler, p. 91. I do not know what Fessler himself 
says of it more than that it is to be received with sub- 
mission and obedience. I do not deny another's right 
to consider it in his private conscience an act of infalli- 
bility, or to say, in 1\11'. Gladstone's words, p. 35, that 
" utterances ex cathedra are not the only forlll in which 
Infallibility can speak;" I only say that I have a right to 
think other\vise. And when the Pope by letters approves 
of one writer who writes one way, and of another 
who writes in another, he makes neither opinion dog- 
matic, but both allowable. Mr. Gladstone speaks as if 
what the Pope says to Fr. Schrader undoes what he 
says to Bishop Fessler; why not say tbat his letter to 
Fessler neutralizes bis letter to Schrader? I repeat, 
when I speak of minimizing, I am not turning the 
profession of it into a dogma; Dlen, if they will, may 
maximize for me, provided they too keep from dogn1a- 
tizing. This is my position all through these discus- 
sions, and must be kept in mind by any fair reasoner. 
I grant the Pope has laid a great stress on the Syl- 
labus; he is said in 1867 to have spoken of it as a 
" regula docendi;" I cannot tell whether 'Cit"â voce, or in 
writing; any how tbis did not interfere with Fes
lcr'
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CC grave t11eologtttl1R" in 1871 considering the })opewas not 
in 1867 teaching doglllatically and infallibly. Moreover, 
ho\v can a list of proscribed propo:;itions be a "rule," ex- 
Cl'pt by turning to the ....\llocutiollR, &c., in which they are 
cundemned? and in those Allocutions, ,\ hen we turn to 
the1D, we find in what sense, and with wbat dpgree of 
force, severallv. In itself the 
yllabu8 can be no Tllore 
than what the Pope calls it, a 8)'llabus or collection of 
elTors. Led by the referèuces inserted in it to the 
Allocutions, &c., I h
ve ventured to call it something 
lllore, viz., u. list or index raisollné; an idea not attached 
to it by JJIC first of ull, for Père Daniel, in tbe October of 
that ycry year, 1867, tells uc;, in the Etudes Religieuses, 
It .A.ll Syllabus lui-Illêlne il ne fa.ut pas deu1ander que 
Ie degré de clarté qui conviellt à une bonne table des 
ulatières," p. 514. 
But, whether all index or not, and tbough it have a 
::;ubsfanti\"e character, it is at least clear that the only 
,,'uy ill wllich it can be a cc rule of teaching" is by its 
tellillg us ,,,hat to avoid; und this consicleration will 
explain what T 111can by receiving it with" obedience," 
\\ hich to 801Uf' persons is a difficult idea, when contrasted 
\\ith accepting it with faith. I observe then that obe- 
dience is concerned" ith doing, but faith with affirnling. 
Now, when we tire told to avoid certain propositions, ,",c 
are told primarily and directly not to do something; 
wherea
, in order to affirm, we must have positive state- 
ments put before us. For instance, it is easy to under- 
stand, and in our teaching to avoid the proposition, 
" Wealth is the first of goods;" but w bo shall attempt 
to uscertain what the aflìrruative propositions are, 
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one or more, which are nece

ari1v involved in the 
prohibition of such a proposition, aud which Inust be 
clearly set down before we Ciln make un act of faith in 
them P 
IIowever, Mr. Gladstone argues, that, since the Pope's 
condemnation of the propositions of the Syllabus has, as 
I bave allowed, a claim on the obedience of Catholics, 
that very fact tells in favour of the propositions con- 
demned by him; he thinks I have here made a fatal 
admission. It is enough, he says, that the Syllabus 
" unquestionably demands obedience;" that is, enough, 
whether the propositions condemned in it deserve con- 
demnation or not. H ere are bis very words: II 'Vha1. 
is conc!usÙ'e . . . is this, that the obligation to obey it 
is asserted on all hands; . . . it is tllerifore absolutely 
superfluous to follow Dr. Newman through his references 
to the Briefs and Allocu tions marginally noted," in 
order to ascertain their meaning and drift. . . . " I abide 
by my account of the contents of the Syllabus," p. 36. 
That is, the propositions may be as false as heathenism, 
but they have this redeeming virtue, that the Pope 
denounces them. His judgment of them may be as true 
as Sc ripture, but it carries this unpardonable sin with 
it, that it is given with a purpose, and not 8S a mere 
literary flourish. Therefore I will not inquire into the 
propositions at all; but my original conclusion shall 
be dogmatic and irreformable. Sit pro ratione 
voluntas. 


Supra, p. 288, I have dcclincrl to discuss the difficulties 
which 
Ir. Gladstone raises upon our teaching rèsþC'ctlng 
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the marriage contract (on ,,'hich I still think hl1n either 
obscure or incorrect), because they do not fan within the 
scope to which I professed to confine my remarks; how- 
ever, his fresh staten1ents, as they are found, Vat., p. 28, 
lead me to say as follows :- 
The non-RolDan marriages in England, he says, " do 
not at prescnt fall under the foul epithets of Rome. But 
why P not because we marry . . . under the sanctions 
of religion, for our marriagcs are, in the eye of the Pope, 
purely civil Inarriage
 but only for the technical . . . 
reason that the disciplinary decrees of Trent are not 
canonically in force in this country," &c. 
nere 
fr. Gladstone seeins to consider that there are 
only t\VO ,vays of marrying according to Catholic 
teac}1ÏlIg; he omits 8. third, in which we consider the 
essence of the sacraluent to lie. lIe speaks of civil mar- 
riage, and ofnJal'riage "under the sanctions of religion," 
by 'which phra
e he seelns to n1Call marriage with a rite 
and 3. minister. But it is also 0. religious n1arriage, if 
the parties, without a priest, by a nlutual act of consent, 
fiS in the presence of God, Dlarry thelnselves; ànd such 
a vow of 
ach to other is, according to our theology, 
rcally the constituting act, the matter and form, the 
saCl'rrmcnt of marriage. That is, he olnits the very con- 
tract which we specially call marriage. 
rhis being the 
caSe, it follows that every clause of the aboye passage is 
illCOrrl\ct. 
1. .Mr. Gladstone says, that English non-Roman 
marriages are held valid at Rome, not because they are 
contract
d C( under the sanctions of religion." On the 
contrary, this is the very reason" h y thèY are held valid 
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there; viz., only because parties woo have already 
r
c('ivcd the Christian rite of baptis,n, proceed to give 
thelnsel yes to ed.ch other in the sight of God Emcra- 
Inentally, though they may not call it a sacrament. 
2. Mr. Gladstoue says, "our marriages are in the eye 
of the Pope jJit1 g ely civil marriages. " Just the reverse, 
speaking, as he is, of Church of England marriages. 
They are considered, in the case of baptizt'd persons, 
sncrUlnental marriages. 
3. 1tlr. Gladstone says, that they are received at Rome 
as valid, "only for tlle tecltnical, &c., reason that the 
diRciplinary decrees of Trent are not canonically in force 
in this country. There is nothing, unless it be motives 
of mere policy, to prevent the Pope from giving them 
[those decrees] force here, when he pleases. If, and 
when that is done, eve').y marriage thereafter concluded in 
tlw Ell
glisl/' Church, will, according to his own words, be 
I a filtllY concubinage.' " This is not so; I quote to the 
point two sufficient authorities, St. AlÏonso Liguori and 
Archbishop Kenrick. 
Speaking of the clandestinity of marriage (that is, 
when it is contracted without parish priest and wit- 
nesses,) as an impediment to its validity, St. Alfonso 
says, "As regards non-Catholics (infideles), or Ca- 
tholics who live in non-Catholic districts, or where the 
Council of Trent has not been received. . . 8uch a tnar- 
,.iage 
's f,.alid."-tom. viii., p. 67, ed. 1845. Even then 
though the discipline of Trent 'leas received in England, 
still it would not cease to be a Protestant country, 
anù tLerúfo:re Inarriages in Protestant churches would 
be vaJid. 


Hb 
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Archbishop Kenrick i8 still Jnore explicit. lIe says, 
H COIlt)tat Patres 
rridelltinos legem ita tuli
se, ut hære- 
ticorum cætu8 jam ab Ecclesia divulsos non respicerct 
. . . . Hoo igitur clandestinitatis impedinlentuTu ad 
hæreticos seor6irn convenientes in loeis ubi grassuntur 
hæreses, non cst extendendurn."-Tlleol. Mor., t. 8, 
p. 351. 
Such being the Catholic rule as to recognition of Pro- 
testant marriages, the l-'ope could not, R::I Mr. Gladstone 
thinks, any day invalid!lte English Protestant marriagcs 
by introducing into England th
 discipline of Trent. 
The only case, in which, consistently with the Council, 
any opportunity Dlight occur to the Pope, according to 
his accusation, of playing fast aud loose, is when there 
was a doubt whether the number of Protestauts in a 
Catholic country was large enough to give them I! clear 
footing there, or when the Government refused to 
recognize them. Whether such an opportunity has 
practically occurred and has ever been acted on, I have 
not the know ledge either to affirm or deny. 



 8. 
Supr., p. 302. Ie But if the :fact be BO tl1at the Fathers 
were not unanimous, is the definition valid? This 
depends on the question whether unanimity, at least 
moral, is or is not necessary for its validity." Vid. also 
p. 303. 
I t should be borne in 111ind that these letters of mine 
were not intended for publication, and are introduced 
into my text as documents of 1870, with a view of 
refuting the false reports of my bearing at that time 
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towards the Vatican Council ond Definition. To alter 
their wording would have been to destroy their argu- 
mentative value. I said nothing to imply that on 
reflection I agreed to every proposition which I set down 
011 my prinul facie view of the Jnatter. 
One passage of it, perhaps from my own fault, 
fr. 
Gladstone has misunderstood. He quotes me, Vat., p. 13, 
as holding that" a definition which the Pope approves, 
is not absolutely binding thereby, but requires a moral 
unanimity, and a subsequent reception by the Church." 
Nay, I considered that the Pope could define without 
either majority or n1inority; but that, if he chose to go 
by the method of a Council, in that case a moral 
unanimity was required of its Fathers. I say a few 
lines lower down, waiving the difficulty altogether, " Our 
merciful Lord would not care so little for His people 
. . . as to allo\v their visible head and such a large 
number of Bishops to lead them into error." Père 
Ramière, in his very kind review of me in the Études 
Religieuses for February, speaks of the notion of a moral 
unanimity as a piece of Gallicanism; but anyhow it has 
vanished altogether from theology now, since the Pope, 
if the Bishops in the Council, few or In any , held back, 
might define a doctrine without them. A council of 
nishops of the world around him, is only one of the 
various lnodes in \vhich he exercises his infallibility. The 
seat of infallibility is in him, and they are adjuncts. 

'hc Pastor ÆternU8 says, U Romani Pontifices, prout 
tempo rum et rerum conditio suadebat, It-UIlC convocatis 
æcunlenÍcis cOllciliis, aut rogat
 Ecclesiæ per orbem dis- 
per
w sententiâ., nunc per synodos p&.\rticulares, l11luC aliis, 
B b 2 
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quæ Divinn suppeditabat Providentia, adhibitis auxiliis, 
ea tenenda definiverunt, quæ sacris Scripturis et Apos- 
tolicis Traditionibus consentnnea, Dco adjutore, cogno- 
veral1t." 
Nor have I spoken of a subsequent reception by the 
Church a8 entering into the necessary conditions of a 
d fide decision. I Baid that by the "Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum" all acts of the rulers of the Church are 
ratified," p. 303. In this pa:o:sage of Iny private lettcr I 
Ineant by U ratified" Ilrought hOlne to us as authentic. 
At this very ß10ment it is certainly the handy, obvious, 
and serviceable argnn1ent for our accepting the Vatican 
definition of the Pope's Infallibility. 


Supr., p. 306. I said in tny first edition, at this page, 
that the definition at Ephesus seemed to be carried by 
124 votes against 111 ; 88 this was proîessedly only an 
inference of my own, I have withdrawn it. Confining 
myself to the facts of the history, which are perplexed, I 
observe :- The Council 'v dS opened by St. Cyril on 
J une 2
 of the current year, without waiting for the 
.Bishops representing the great Syrian patriarchate, who 
were a fc,v days' journey fron1 I
p.llesus, in spite of the 
protest on that nccount of sixty-eight ùf the Bishops 
already tbere. The numberö present at the opening are 
given in the Acts as about 150. The first Session in 
which N e
torius was condcn1ncd and n definition or 
exposition of faith Jnade, was concluded before night: 
That exposition, as far as the Acts record, was contained 
in one of the letters of St. Cyril to N estorius, which the 
Bishops in thE Council OLe by one accepted as confornl- 
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able to Apostolic teaching. 'Vhether a furt.her letter of 
St. Cyril's with his twelve anatbernatisms, which was 
also received by the Bishops, ,vas actually accepted by 
t.hern as their dogmatic utterance, is uncertain; though 
the Bishops distinctly tell the Pope and the En1peror 
that they have accepted it as well as the others, as being 
in accordance with the Catholic Creed. At the end of 
t.he acts of the first Session the signatures of about 
oo 
Bishops are found, and writers of the day confirln this 
number, though there Ï3 nothing to show that the addi- 
tional forty or fifty were added on the day on which the 
definition was passed, June 22, and it is more probable 
that they were added afterwards; vid. Tillemon t, Oyril, 
note 34, and Fleury, Hist., xxv. 42. And thus Tille- 
mont, ibid., thinks that the signatures in favour of Cyril 
altogether an10unted to 220. The IJCgates of the Pope 
.were not present; but they had arrived by July 10. 
The Syrian Bishops arrived on June 26th or 27th. As 
to Africa, then overrun by the Vandals, it Was rcpre- 
:sented only by the deacon of the Bishop of Carthage, 
who sent him to nlake bis apologies for Africa, to ,yarn 
the Council against the Pe]agians, and to testify the 
adherence of the African Churches to Apostolic doctrine. 
The countries which were represented at the Council, and 
took part in the definition were Egypt, Asia Minor, and 
Thrace, Greece, &c. The whole number of Bishops in 
Christcndoru at the time was about 1800; Dot 6000, as 
St. Dalmatius says at randou1. Gibbon says, "The 
Catholic Church was administered by the spiritual and 
Ipgal jurisdiction of 1800 bishop
, of whom 1000 ,vera 
F
H ted in the Greek, and 800 in the Latin provinces 01 
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the empire." He adds, 
'The numbers are not ascer- 
tained by any ancient writer or original catalogue; for 
the partial lists of the eastern churches are comparatively 
Jnodern. The patient diligence of Charles à S. Paolo, 
of Luke Holstein, ùnd of Bingham, has laboriously in- 
ve8tigat
d all the episcopal sees of the Catholic Church." 
To the same purport Fr. Ryder of this Oratory wrote, 
after my first edition, in answer to Fr. nolana, S.J., as 
follows :- 
"As regards the Council of Ephesus, th<.'re are few 
points on which learned men are less agl'ced than its 
precise nutnbers. The naUles given at the opening of 
the first Session (June 
2, 431) in w'hich Nestorius was 
condctuned and St. C}'ril approved, amounted to 159 : 
standing aloof frotH those and protesting against this 
precipitation in not waiting for the Antio<,henes, were 

ixty-eight. . . . Five days afterward
 the .A.ntiochenes 
with the Patriarch John at their head, about t\venty. 
seven in llulnber, arrivcd, and then and there anathema- 
tized St. Cyril and all his adhercnts, declaring null and 
\'oid all they had donc. This condeDlnation is signed 
by forty-three. Tho forty-three con
ists, besides the 
.A.ntiochencs, of some who had signed the deposition of 
N estorius and bOUle of the sixty-eight protestors. 'The 
larger part of the bixty-eight., we may presume, went to 
swell St. Cyril's party, for we find 198 signatures to 
the deposition of" Npstorins. Subsequently to this, in 
various official documcnts the majority refers to itself as 
{about 200,' 'over 200'; but we have no signatures 
bc)"ond the 198. On the other hanò, we posset:s a do('u- 
Jllcnt of the n1Ïnority of July 17, containing fìfty-t hreo 
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signatures. Afterwards the proportions of the scbigm 
were still more serious . . . John of Antioch's twenty- 
seven were delegates and representatives of the whole 
Antiochene Patriarchate, except CJprus. 'rhus, on 
leaving Ephesus, John was able to hold a Councii at 
Antioch, and condelnn Cyril with far larger Dunlbers 
than before. . . . They cannot be well set at less than 
100. . . . [And elsewhere,] large portions of the Epis- 
copatü had no know ledge, or an utterly confused one, of 
what had been going on at I
phcsus. St. Isidore, one 
of Cyril's own clergy, eX'postulates wLth him for his 
tyranny; and the works oÎ Facundus and Liberatus 
show how deeply seated ,vas the opposition of the 

\.frican Church to the doctrine of Cyril." 



 9. 
Supra, pp. 320, &c. It has been objected to the ex- 
planation I ha,.e given from Fessler and others of the 
nature and range of the Pope's infallibility as now a 
dogma of the Churc
, that it was a laJne and impotent 
conclusion of the Council, if so much effort was em- 
ployed, as is involved in the convocatipn and sitting of 
an I
cun1enical Council, in order to do so little. True, 
if it were called to do what it did and DO more; but 
that such was its aim is a mere assumption. In the 
first place it can hardly be doubted that there were those 
in the Council who were desirous of a stronger defini- 
tion; and the definition actually ßlade, as being nlode- 
rate, is 80 far the victory of those many bishops ,vho 
considered any definition on tL3 subject inopportune. 
And it was no slight fruit of their proceedings in tbe 
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Council, if a definition was to be, to have effected a 
luoderate definition. But the true answer to the objec- 
tion is that which is given by Bishop U Hathorne. The 
question of the Pope's infallibility was not one of the 
objects professed in convening the Council; and the 
Council is not }'et ended. 
He says in his "Expostulation Unrayelled," "The 
l
xpostulation goes on to 
uggcst that 1he Council was 
convened mainly with a vicvl of defining the infallibility, 
und that the definition itself was brought ubout, chiefly 
for political object
, through the action of the Pontiff 
and a dominant party. A falser notion could not be 
entertained. I have the official catulogue before me of 
the Selleulala prepared Ly t he theologians for discussion 
in the Council. III them the infallibility is not eYCll 
Juen tiolled; for the greater part of them regard eccle- 
sia
tical discipline." P. 48, he adds, "Calamitous 
e\'cnts suspended the Council." 


Supr., p. 326, note. I have referred to Bishop 
F('
slef's statement that only the last sentences of Boni- 
fëlCC'S Ullam Sancla1n are infallible. 'fo this 
r f. Glaù- 
stone replies, p. 45, that tbe \vorù U 1>01'1'0," introducing 
the final words to which the anathelna is affixed, extcndb 
that anathema to the body of the Bull, which precedes 
th{\ cc !)orro." But he does not SCClll to have observed 
that there are t\VO distinct heresies cOlldenlned in the 
l
ull, and that the " Porro" is the connecting link 
between these two condcJl1uations, 1 hat is, between the 
pcnultinlu and final sentences. The l>ope first .says, 
f( Nisi duo, t;icut 
ranichæust fingat Cð
e principia, 
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quod falsum et hæretic1l111 jllrlica 1U/lts porro, su hesse 
HOlnano Pontifici, oD1ni humanæ creaturæ declaralllus: 
JefinÍ1nus, et pronunciamus omnino esse de necessitate 
salutis." That the Latin is deficient in classical terse- 
nesS and perspicuity we may freely grant. 


Supra, p. 
27, I say, Cl We call e infallibility' in the 
case of the Apostles, inspiration; in the case of the 
church, assistcntia." 
On this Mr. Gladstone says, " On such a statement I 
have two remarks to make; first, we have this assurance 
OIl the strength only of his own private judgment, p. 
l02." How can he say so when, p. 328, I quote Father 
Perrone, saying, "

ever have Catholics taught that the 
gift of infallibility is given by God to the Church after 
the IDanner of inspiration!" 
1\Ir. Gladstone proceeds, "Secondly, that, if bidden 
by the self-assertion of the Pope, he will be l'equired by 
bis principles to retract it, and to assert, if occasion 
should arise, the contrary." I can only say to so hypo- 
thetical an argun1ent what is laid down by Fessler and 
the Swiss bishops, that the Pope cannot, by virtue of his 
infallibility Jeverse ,vhat has always been held; and 
tbat tbe "fnspiration" of the church, in the sense in 
which the Apostles were inspired, is contrary to our 
recei ved teú.chiug. If l'rotestants are to speculate about 
our future, they should be impartial enough to recollect, 
that if, on tbe one hand, we believe that a Pope can 
add to our articles of faith, so, on the other, we hold 
also that a heretical Pope, ipso .facto, ceases to be Pope 
by reå:son of his heres)', as I have said (supr., p. ú59). 
c c 
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l\Ir. Gladstone thus ends: U Thirdly, that he lives 
under a system of development, through which 
OJne- 
body's private opinion of to-day n1ay become matter ot' 
faith for ull the to-morrows of the future. JI I think he 
should give some proof of this j let us have one instance 
in which U somebody's private opinion" has become 
tk fide. Instead of this, he goes on to assert (interroga- 
tively) that Popes, e.g. Clement XI. and Gregory II. I 
and the present Pope, have claimed the inspiration of 
the Apostles, and that Germans, Italians, French, hav
 
ascribed such a gift to him ;-of course he means theo- 
logians, not mere courtiers, or sycophants, for the Pope 
cannot help having such, till human nature is changed. 
If :Mr. Gladstone is merely haranguing as an Orator, I 
do not for an instant quarrel with him or attempt to 
encounter hin}; but if he is a controversialist, we have 
a ri
ht to look for argun1ent
, not mere assertiun
. 
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